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roll TBB BCGXNKINO Of APttlt. 

pRAISB be to God who bath created the spring, 
to God who hath decked the surface of the earth 
^ith unnumbered beauties! To him be rendered 
glory, and honor, and power, for he conferreth 
happiness on the creatures whom he hath formed. 
The Lord is their preserver. He loveth, hie blesseth 
this world, the work of his hand. Sing his praises, 
O ye creatares, whom he hath made. 

In those happy days when man had not forsaken 
his God, when he was' free from sin, and the pu- 
nishment which attends it, the e^irth was a parar 
disc." It now appears disfigured by guilt and its 
concoinitatit chastisements? yet in its every part 
may still be discovered the hand of its sublime au- 
thor, and the earth is still the vestibule to heaven. 

The fields which have so long' appeared dead, 
now'begin to revive; each returning day produce' 
itevr blessings v the 'wortn which crawls In the dust^ 
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and the bird which wings the air^ rejoice in their 
existence. 

The face of the earth is renovated ; the slcy is 
pure and serene ; the mduntains, the vallies^ and 
the forests resound with accents of joy ; and he who 
gives life and beina; to ail that exists, regards with 
an eye of mercy all the works of his hand. 

But; O my C/eator, the fields and the meadows 
are not- possessed of intelligence, of a soul ; apd 
thou hast not chosen the irrational animal to form 
him in thine image. Man alone rejoices in his 
God ; man alone knows thee, is sensible of thy ex- 
istence, and is susceptible of the cheering hope of 
immortal life. 

Let us glorify his name I He is ever near unto 
vs. Let all hiv hosts sound forth his praise! The 
Lord is pre«<;nt every where, in the heavens, upon 
the earth, and in the waters. I will magnify thee, 
and sing thy praise, for wherever f am, there also 
art thou ever near me by thy power, thy love, an4 
thy bounty. 

Thou commaiulest the cloudv to shed themselves 
abroad over the fields ; thou appeasest the thirst of 
the earth, that man may be enriched by the gifts 
of thy hand. Thou commandest the hail, the dew> 
and the winds, those instruments of thy power, to 
be sources of happiness to mankind. 

Even when the tempest rages, when, lightnings 
threaten, and strike terror into mortals, fertility 
and blessingn are diffused from amidst stomas and 
darkness. The sun soon shines forth with redoubled 
fplendor, and tremendous peals of thunder are suc- 
ceeded by strains of joy. 

In thee alone^ we find happiness ; In thee, sole 
>uthor of every blessing* Tistbou who in tbo 
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-celestial abodes wilt enable us to derive salvation 
from the eternal sources of light and truth. Happy, 
thrice happy the mortal, who here below submitt 
implicitly to thy direction, and prepares to leavft 
this world in the joyful hope of being united to 
thee, his Father and Creator, and to his redeemer 
Jesus Christ I 
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Animals are abused in so niany difTerefit W9y% 
that it would be difficult to enumerate them alK 
Notwithstanding the diversity of these abuses, they 
xnay> however, not improperly be divided into two 
classes ; for animals arc in general either too highly 
or too lightly valued by men, who in either case 
act contrary to the will of the Creator. On the 
one hand, we have too little regard for brutes^ 
ivhen, presuming upon the power which God ha» 
given us, we arrogate an unlimited authority over 
them, and think we have a right to treat them ex> 
actly as we please. How can we prove our claim 
to this right ? and supposing we could even esta« 
blish it, should we act pro(>erly if we exercised our 
dominion with cruelty and tyramiyi All who are 
sot yet corrupted by vicious habits and propensities 
naturally sympathize with every being that pos- 
sesses life and feeling. This disposition certainly 
does honor to human natuce ; a$id Is so deeply im* 
planted in our hearts, that he who. has beeh able V> 
, eradicate it, proves to what a depth he must bav(^ 
iaUea below the dignity of mfin. , 
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How soon Re is then led to the second step, that 
is, to deny to his fellow-Kireatures that compassion^ 
which he refuses to brutes ; and he degenerates inta 
a monster. £xperience shews how well-founded is 
this observation. 1 shall leave every attentive reader 
to collect examples from the ordinary intercourse 
of life, if he has not already paid any attention to 
the Subject. History informs us that those nations 
which have taken particular delight in the combati 
of animals, have likewise been distinguished for cru^ 
elty towards their fellow-creatures ; so powerful is 
the influence of our conduct to beasts upon our 
moral character, and upon the mildness of our 
manners I But, some one may say, we have a 
right to kill noxious animals. I admit this : but is 
it a necessary consequence that we may unfeelingly 
deprive them of life, which is so dear to every 
creature ; that we should take a barbarous pleasure 
tn this cruel step, which is often imposed upon lis 
by necessity ; that in taking away their lives, we^ 
should subject them to a thousand refined tortures, 
infinitely more painful than death itself? I ani 
also ready to admit that tiie animals have been 
^ given to us by the Creator to supply our yarioUs 
wants, and to conduce to our pleasures, and that 
they were designed to assist us in our labors; but 
is it hence to be concluded that w^ may fatigue 
them without occasion ; that we may impose upon 
them tasks too hea\'^ for their strength ; that we 
may deny them the subsistence which they earn by 
their labor, and render it still more oppressive by 
hard treatment ? 

These observations on the first species of the abuse 
ftf aAimaU m9y suffice. Oa the other hand, m^i^ 
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sometimes fall into the contrary extreme. The 
social character of those animals which are domesti- 
cated with u$r which are continually about our 
persons-, and either arouse or are serviceable to us, 
have excited an affection which oftenexceeds the du« 
limits. I am almost ashamed to say that there are 
Mromen, and even men, weak enough to carry their 
love of animals to -such a pitch of extravagance as 
to sacrtiice to it, without scruple,- their more im* 
portant duties towards their fellow-creatures. Whole 
armies may perish in the field of battle, whole na* 
lion^may destroy one another, but the intelligence 
makes not the slightest impression on the heart of a 
lady, . who some days afterwards is inconsolable 
£or the deatb of her lap-dog. How much might be* 
said on this subject ! I shall nevertheless conclude 
4hese reflecliotisM^ith a very important remark, 
•Parent8,.,an.dall those entrusted with the careoredu- 
eation of children, cannot be too attentive to avoid 
■«very abuse of animals, however trivial it may ap* 
pear.. It is the more necessary to impress -this 
maxim upon the minds of grown persons, because, 
the less scrupulous and conscientious they are in 
this particular, and the more bad examples they 
^ive to children, the more pernicious is the indu- 
ence which such conduct produces upon their whole 
education. They should not kill any anii^ial in the 
presence of children, and still less commission them 
to perform the cruet task. Let them be accustomed 
to treat them as being^i possessing life and feeling, 
and towards which we have certain duties toperform. 
At the same time it is necessary to guard against all 
passionate attachment and extravagant aliection 
foraoinials^ to which children are ot themselveS'^ 
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too much disposed. Mobile vr^ endeavor to pre<^ 
Vent these abuses, let it» also strive to teach theiif 
betimes the proper mode of behavior to thi» part of 
the creation, that from their earliest infancy the^ 
inay be accustomed to discover^ even in animaisy 
^e impress of the perfectiohi of the Cireater. • 

^ APRIL t. 

X»* TBI MOTION OF THE EitRTH. 

If the enchanting spectacle of the fUiflg swi 
ipach morning fills your heart, my dear reader^ 
with new gratitude to your benefactor, and with 
inew admiration of the sublinie author of the tmi- 
verse, you may at the «ame time observe that the 
place where this magnificent spetJt»cte presents it*. 
%elf, is continually changing. To convince your- 
telfofthis, take notice of the point in whidi the 
^un rises in spring and autumn ; you will afterlvat^ 
"find it more to the north in summer, and more tp 
4he south in winter. You must thence conclude 
*that motion is the cause of such a change*^ for a . 
t)ody cannot be seen in a different position at difr 
ferent times, unless in consequence of some motion 
either of this body or of yourself. You wll! natu- 
rally imagine that it is the sun which moves, be- 
'cause you see him sometimes in one place and sdme- 
times in another. But as the same phenomena 
would take place though the sun were to remam 
immoveable, and you turned round him with the 
earth, aad we can neither perceive the motion of 
the sun nor of the earth, you ought to allow" more 
weight to the many observations that astronoraeirs 
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ilave made on tl>e heavens, and by which the mo* 
tion of the earth hais been established, than to all 
your own vagtte and unfounded conjectures* 

Consider, then, the imnien3e &pace in which the 
heavenly bodies are placed, and which i» etther 
«inptj, or filled with a subtk* fluid, denominated 
ether. In this space move the earth and the other 
prodigious orbs composing the solar system. The 
sun, whose -prodigious magnitude has been describ* 
ed in a preceding page, ts placed in the centre of 
*his s^ibject planets, whom he f2^ surpasses in size. 
•Gravity, which our globe possesses in common with 
sli other bodies, propels him toward this centre ; 
-or the sun attracts the earth by that power which 
greater bodies have over such as are considerably 
^smaller ; so that whenever the earth tends to -fly 
ofl^from the sun, lis motion Is counteracted by the 
superior attraction of that luminary. It moves 
therefore around him in a circle, like that described 
by a sling; or, to employ a simile ^ill more ana- 
logous, like a cannon ball, which first proceed^ In 
a curved direction, and at sonr^ distattce falls to 
the earth, and perhaps would prolong its course 
for several miles, if it were discharged 'from the 
summit of a lofty mountain. From a greater elc« 
nation it would fiy still farther ; continue to add 
to this height, and the ball would not ouly goto 
our antipodes, but -finally return to the point 
whence It set out. All these effects proceed from 
the laws of gravitation, or the attractive power of 
)the earth ; aiid in the same marmer our glpbe pur- 
sues its course round the sun. Its orbit is not a 
perfect circle, but an ellipsis, in one centre of 
which IS the sun ; so that he is at a greater distance 
ftt one time that at another* Thp krgest diameter 
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of this orbit is forty-four thousand semi-diametert> 
of the earkhr To acconvplish her revolution, the 
earth employs three hiMidi^ed and sixty-five day8» 
6yc hours, and forty-nine minules ;■ a period by 
which we measure o^r year, and at the expiratioit 
of which we again fihd the sun at the very same 
point of the firmament. In every part of the earth^s 
orbit the sun appears in the opposite point of th^ 
heavens^, so that though the earth is Lis perceptibly 
moving, we imagine that it is th.e sun which it 
changing his place. In spring, the sue is e<|ualiy dis- 
tant from the t wapoksof the eavth^ producing an e- 
quality of day and night^ln summer he is twenty-three 
degrees, twenty minutes nearer to the north poie,, 
which occasions the length of the days of that sea- 
son. In autumn he is again equidistant frpm the^ 
poles, and in winter he removes as far toward the 
south as he did in summer to> the norths aad thus 
occasions the shortest day.. % 

Such, are tlie wonderful order and regularity 
which pervade trhe magnificent works of the ere* 
ation ! This affords us fresh cause to admire^ to-» 
venerate, and to adore the wisdom and goodness ^ 
of the Creator of the universe* Every object, O' 
Christian, which teaches thee to know the Father* 
of Nature from his works> must appear to thee of 
, high importance. Every where oughtest thou to 
acknowledge and exclaim'> " O Lord, thou hast^ 
4one all things well P' And wouldst thou not wkh. 
full confidence aiid resignation comipit the direc- 
tion of thy life to him who with such wisdom go- 
verns the courses of so many worlds ? ^uns and^ 
planets implicitly obey his laws, and wouldst thou 
oppose his will and transgress his commandments> 
If thou undertakest. a jpurneyj ia which nxan^ daft^ 
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gers await thee, thou hast sufficient reason to seek 
the powerful protectioii of thy heavenly Father. 
And how much greater occasion hast thou to com* 
mend thyself to his paternal care, in this daily 
course of so many thousands of miles with the globe 
through boundless space ! Is it not a new blessing 
o^the Almighty, a blessing which we are apt en- 
tirely to overlook, that he has hitherto graciously 
preserved thee in a journey that might else have 
appeared so tremendous? Shouldst thou su/Fer 
thyself to be daunted by smaller perils, by less im- 
portant phenomena, after these daily proofs of the 
projection of the Most High, m such great revolu- 
tions of Nature ! O no ! henceforth banish all fear,, 
overcome all distrust by faith in the Almighty 
Father of heaven and earth, who has also been re* 
conciled to thee as thy Father,, through the media* 
tion of Jesus Christ, 



wacagssas i nuih i, i it t^ai 
APRtL 3, 

OP Vm IOVNDI.BU RIOBBI Of MATVtt. 

To convince ourselves of the liberality of Nature 
in the distribution of her blessings, we need only to 
reflectonth^ prodigious number of human beings 
who receive subsistence, clothing, and comfort of 
every kind from the hand of this bountiful mother. 
But as this is perhaps a thing whicii, from Its' daily 
recurrence, does not make a due impression upoa 
our hearts, we^will direct our attention to those crea- 
tures which are principally made for our use, and 
some of which are objects of our contempt This 
consideration will teach us that the bounty of the 
-Creator is dispensed over the whole wgrid^ and will 
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excite us to glorify his holy uarae^ if our hearts are ' 
still susceptible of feeling. 

An innumerable multitude of Tiving creaturesy 
inhabiting the air, the earth, and the ^aters^ are 
continually indebted to Nature for their subsistence. 
Even those animals which we ourselves feed, strict- 
ly speaking, receive their nourishment from her 
hand. The grass, which grows without cultivation, 
is their principal food. The whole host of fishes 
which people the rivers, lakes, and oceans, subsist 
without the smallest assistance from man, unless w« 
feed some of them for amusement. In like man- 
iier, without culture the forests yield acorns, the 
meadows and mountains produce grass, and the 
fields herbage. Among the birds, the sparroyr 
tribe is perhaps the most numerous and the most 
.desphed: their multitude is so great, that the rich- 
est monarch would be unable tonvaintainthem only 
for one single year, with the produce of all his do* 
minions. These Nature supports from her immense 
magazines, and they are but the smallest portion of' 
her dependents. The number of insects is so great 
that many aged wHl probably elapse before all their 
, diiferent species shall be known. How numerous 
is that of flies ; and how many species of them are 
^ there, that sport around us in the air, and of whose 
bite we often feel the smart I The blood which 
tbey extract from us is a very precarious nourish- 
ment for them, and we may reckon that for one in* 
sect which lives upon the blood of n>en or animals^ 
a million never taste it. Ilow do all these creatures 
subsist f There is not a handful of earth in which 
. insects do not live and find nourishment, were it 
. «ven by preying upon one another. In each drop^ 
^ of water may he discovered creatures^ whose mcaa 
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of existence aod multiplication are altogether in* 
-comprehensible. 

Immensely rich as Nature is in living creattires, 
not less abundant are the means which she has pro* 
Tided for their support ; or rather, it is the Creator 
bimself who has endowed Nature with such profu* 
«on. From him every creature receives shelter 
and subsistence ; for each he causes grass to grow 
out of the earth ; he suppKes every one with food 
that is best adapted to its nature; and none is so 
mean that he disdains to look down upon it with 
affection, and to provide for its wants. In this is 
plainly manifested thy greatness, O almighty Cre- 
ator ! What no man, no monarch, nay, liot even 
all the men and all the monarchs on the face of the 
earth are able to do, thou accompiishest ; thoa 
satisfiest every living creature,, thou feedest every 
bird, every insect, in the air, in the earth, and in 
the^ waters. 

And will he not do much more for thee, O tho^i 
of little faith? Should doubt or anxiety at any 
time arise in thy soul, consider the multitudes of 
creatures for which God daily provides. Let the 
birds of heaven, the wild beasts of the desart, and 
the millions of beings which do not depend for sub- 
sistence upon the care of man, teach thee a4e88on 
of content. 

He who. clothes the flowers, 'who feeds all the 
beasts of the field, this great author of Nature 
kao^s all th«y want«; th^^refore commend thyself to 
the Lord in all thy addictions, and place all thy 
confidence in him ! 
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APRIL 4. 

SUK-RI8B» 

Have you, my dear reader* ever nvitneased 
that magniiiceiit phenonittnoo of Nature, which is 
renewed each day with the rising of the still ? Or 
has effemtnaQy, the indulgence, of sleep, or ^ cui«> 
pable indifference prevented you. from contemplate* 
ing this wonder of Nature ? Perhaps you are one 
of the thousands who have never thought it worth 
their while to sacrifice a few hours' sitep, to the 
gratificationof beholding the rising sua. Perhaps 
you belong to the numberof those who are satisfied 
to enjoy the light of the sun, without reflecting on 
the causes of this phenomenon. Perhaps you ard 
as insensible as many hundreds of your fellow-crea- 
tures^ who, at this season, daily behold this spec* 
tacle, but without being led to make one single re* 
Section. It is of/ little consequence to what class 
you may belong ; suffer yourself at length to be 
roused from your insensibility, and learn what 
thoughts the view of the morning sun ought to ex* 
cite in your soul. . 

No .spectacle in Nature js more beautiful and 
uaagnificent than the rising sun. The most splen* 
did dress that human art is capable of inventing^ 
cannot sustain a comparison With the brilliancy of 
this phoqomeDon. The most costly decorations^ 
the richest embeUishiDents of royal palaces fade 
away, and are as nothing when oompaced with the 
beauties of Nature. The eastern part.of the.sky^ Is 
£rst clothed in the purple of Aurora, announcing 
the approach of the sun. By degrees the sky' is 
painted with roseate hues, and at length glisten^ 
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"With brilliant gold. The sun-beams become more 
powerful, and diffuse light and warmth over the 
whole horizon. The sun at length appears in re- 
splendent majesty. He gradually asceads higher 
in the heavens^ and the* earth assumes » new.a^ 
pect. All creation seems to be animated with new 
life, and to rejoice at his return. The birds, in 
melodious strains, salute the source of light and of 
day. All the animals are roused, and are endued 
with new energy and vigor. 

Arise, O my soul,, and let thy thanksgivings also 
ascend from earth to heaven — to heaven, the res!-*- 
dence of that Being, by whose command the sun 
rises, by whose hand the daily course of that lumi* 
nary is governed in such a manner as to produce 
the revolutions of day and night, and the regular 
vicissitudes of the seasons ! Elevate thyself, O my 
soul, toward the Father of light, and celebrjite his 
majesty I* Praise him with ihejoyful sensation that 
thou art his creature ! Praise him by actions which 
are plea«ing in his sight. Behold! all Nature displays 
order and harmony ; the sun and every star accom- 
plish their coui'ses; each season brings forth its 
fruits ; and ^ach dlay renews the splendor of the 
sun, Shalt thou' alone, of ti^e whoi^ active crea« 
tion^ he weary of praising the Creator by virtue 
aad integrity ? O (lo ; thou must exalt his good* 
n^ss by thy words and actions. From tiiy pious 
seal let the atheist learn how great and how adora* 
ble Is that God whom ho despises. Let thy «ere« 
nity and composure .tea«Ji the wicked how great Is 
that Being before whom^ he trembles* Be thou to 
thy feliow-creatupes what God is to thee ; be thou 
to th9u> W'h^t the sun is to the universe, .As he 
dail% dispenses his benign in/lueuce to thp world. 
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as he shines u^n the ungrateful as upon thff righie-. 
ous, as he gilds the lowly valley as well as the lofty 
summit of the mountain, so let thy life'^also be use- 
ful and beneficial to thy fellow-men. . Let each day 
renew the charitable dispositfons of thy heart ; do 
good to all according to thy power, without regard 
to the merrts of the object ; and endeavor so to live 
and act that thy life uiay be a blessing to man* 
kjnd. 

I'his day thou hast witnessed the rising of the 
sun. Many thousand times has it rolled over thy 
hi^ad; yet this is perhaps the Arst time that thoa 
hsifit ever made any reflections on this phenomenont 
and who knows whether it may npt be the las t. 
tim<« that ^thou hast beheld this glorious spec- 
tacle in this lower world ! May this uncertainty 
reiidtTthee still more attentive to glorify thy great 
Creator^ and to contemplate the morning sun with 
mch sentiuients as tbou mayst retain even in eter« 
i>ity. 
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Ik regard to beauty, the ear is indeed inferior to^ 
the eye ; but its conformation is not less perfect, 
and it is equally a masterpiece of the all-wise Cre- 
ator. The very position of th^ ear bespeaks great 
wisdom : it is placed in the most convenient part of 
the body nearest tp the brain, the general se^t of 
the senses, £ven the exterior figure of the ear is 
.'worthy of admiration : it is neither composed of soft 
i,e%h DOT of solid bone. In the former case the 
upper part would bang down, and prevent the com* 
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munrctition bf sounds ; the latter vould be produc- 
tive of considerable pain' and inconvenience, when-- 
ever v/e lay down upon either side. On this ac* 
count the Creator has chosen for the exterior parts 
<>f the ctir a cartilaginous substance, firm, delicate- 
ly curved, and yet so smooth as to be perfectly 
cidapted to the reverberation of sound. The use of 
this antichaniber to the ear is to concentrate the vi- 
brations of the air» and to transmit them to the 
-organs of hearing, 

' The internal structure of the ear will excite slill 
greater astonishment. In the conclui, or cavity of 
the ear, is an opening called the nteatus duditorius, 
the auditory canal. The entrance of this passage 
is furnished with tfiiriute hairs, by which warning 
is given when any insect has found admittance, or 
^j^heii any injurious .subsfance requires to be re- 
indved. For the same purpose the ear Is furnishect 
vUh vtA\i whteh it from time to time secreted from 
the ghn^t. h it both vltcous ftud bitter ; and botik 
Uie«Q qoalUiin. tend to k^p troublesome insects 
ftw«y« The tympanum« or drum, is placed ob« 
llquely In the auditory canal ; It derives its name 
IVom Its actual resemblance to a drum ; for in the 
first place within the cavity of the auditory canal, 
ihere is a bony j:ing, over which is stretched a thin, 
dry membrane; and secondly, under this meiri- 
hrane U tightly extended a ligament, which an- 
swers exactly the same purpose as the strings iu 3 
dram. Its vibration increases the impression made 
vi)on the tympanum, and serves to give tension 6t 
relaxation to the membrane. AVithin the cavity 
iinder the membrane of the tympanum are lodged 
>fome small, but very remarkable bones, which iare 
idi!lioiniiiated the hannner, the anvil, i\x^ 6s orbi- 
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Culare, the ro6nd or oval bone, and the stapes, or 
stirrup. They all contribute to the shock or teiv» 
sionofthe membrane of the tympanum. Behioc); 
the cavity of the drum is an opening called th^ 
Eustachian tube, which conducts to, the bark part 
of the mouth. By means of this tube sounds may 
be convened to the ear through the mouth. Next 
copies the cochlea^ so denominated from its resem* 
blance to the shell of a'snail, and behind which is 
the auditory nerve, that terminates in the brain^ 
The tympanum and the auditory nerve are conse* 
quently the most essential parts of the organ, tJi^ 
ext€riQr parts being designed only to catch the v]^ 
tirations of the air, in order to render the impress 
9ion of sounds upon the ear so much the luore pow- 
erful. 

The faculty of hearing is of itself a most •xtraocv 
dinary things and in some redpects more incompre^ 
liensible than that of sight. Merely by means oi 
an infinitely sniall portion, of air, which. "we put i» 
tiM)tlon in a maoner uiikoowo to ourselvvs, we bate 
the power of comuiunicating to another^ in a ixko« 
rnent, our idea^« cenoeptions, aad desires* as per- 
fectly as though his soul could diacaver the inmost 
recesses of ours.. But to Tender' the action of the 
air in the propagatioB Of sound still UTore intelli- 
gible, it should be recollected that the air is not a 
solid but a (lu)d body* If you throw a stone into a 
smooth stream of water, it will produce undulaUons, 
nrhich will extend more or Jess, according to the 
greater or less fprce with which the stone is project- 
ed Instead of a stone, kt us take a word ; tjie 
speaker in uttering it, propels the air from his mout.h« 
^ith moreorless.fbrcei This air commuqicates aii 
iindulatory motion to the external air, which agi< 
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lates the membrane of the tympanum. The vibra* 
tlons are farther communicated by the membrane 
to the air within the cavity of the tympanum, by 
the air to the hammer, and by the hammer to the 
«ther auditory bones ; the stapes or stirrup imparts 
the same by means of the oval orilice to the nerves, 
which vibrate like the string^ of « musical instru- 
ment. This motion of the air is increased in the 
tochlea and in th^ labyrinth, which is that part of 
the ear situated behind the tympanum, and is com- 
municated to the auditory nerves. The soul then 
feels a sensation proportioned to the force or weak- 
ness of the impression that is made, and by a' 
mysterious law of the Creatorj it forms conceptions 
of objects and o( tifuths. 

How I rejoice that I possess the sense of hearing ! 
How deplorable would be my condition were [ de- 
prived of the faculty of receiving sounds ! Yes, in 
some respects my condition would be still more* 
unfortunate than if I were blind ; for by means of 
my eyes my soul acquireis perceptions only of 
material objects, while my ears enable me to 
form ideas of invisible and spiritual things. 
Had i been born deaf, I could not without dif- 
ficulty have received instruction concerning God 
and religion, concerning my soul and eternal salva- 
tion ; nor could 1 have made any considerable pr(W 
gress in any art or science. In order to render us 
more deeply sensible of his goodness, God occa- 
sionally suffers persons to be born deaf. Never 
shall I behold one of these unfortunate foHow-crea- 
tures, without considering the spectacle as a call td 
set a due value on the faculty of hearing, and to 
praise the goodness of my God, who Tn this respeCk 
^tao hatbr dealt so mercifully toward me. But th^ 
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rapsk ac$:ptable maua^r in ^vhich I caa testify xnyt 
gratiivde to the Almighty^ for the faculty of heai>. 
ing) is, to make a ^ood use of this important 
blessing. 
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If we examine the heavens during a clear night^v 
Vre discovet.Dver our beads ae irregular luminous, 
tract, composedof a multitude of stars, whose min- 
gled rays produce that appearance which is deno^! 
minated the galaxy, or milky way. These star* 
are at a distance too prodigious to be separately per*- 
celved with the naked eye. Between those which 
are discerned by means qi the telescope there are 
Intervals, which, in all probability, are filled with 
other stars, though they are not distinctly percep- 
tible, even with that instrument. Though the nun> 
%er of stars already discovered is certainly prodi-, 
glous, yet, were we to mak€ our observations in, 
another part of the globe nearer to the south pole,, 
we should find a still greater number of stars that 
bave never appeared In our hemisphere. £vei| 
then we should not be able \o discoyer. half, perr 
haps not even one thousandth part of the glorioxis 
bodies which glisten in the boundless expianse of 
heaven. » 

:^ll the stars which we perceive in the milky 
Svay appear to us only like luminous points, though 
they may perhaps te much larger than the terra- 
qut*ous globe. Let us employ what instruments wfi 
will, they still appear as small as ever. Could an 
inhabitant of the earth traverse the aerial regions 
and ascend many hundced millions of laiks, these 
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radiant bodies would Still appear no larger than lumi- 
nous points. Incredible as tiiis assertion may appear^ 
it is not a chimerical idea, but a fact which is fully 
demonstrated ; for on tlie tenth of December We 
^re dght hundred millions of mil^ nearer to the 
north part of the firmament than on the tenth oB 
June, and yet we are uuabt^ to perceive any in* 
crease in the sise of those stars. / 

This Sin all portion of thtf firmament, which is so 
trifling ythcn compared wiih the whole expanse of 
heaven, manifests the unbounded greatness *of the 
Creator* The stars which we discover in the milky 
way are sufficient to proclaim to ustlie wisdom and 
tlw omnipotence of our God. And what are alt 
these stars to the immense number of worlds revolv- 
ing in the firtnament of heaven f . The mind is lost- 
in the c<Hiteinplation, and all that it can do is to 
wonder and adore. ' 

Ob ! may i always raise my heaK to thee, ado^, 
rable Creatjor, whenever I behold the star>bespan<4 
gled $ky I How little — 1 confess it with shame and 
r-epentance, how little h^ve Ithougbt of thee when' 
my eyes have been diredted towards the heavens t^ 
Forgiire this, insensibility and this ingratitude, and 
thyself raise this soul, bound by so many ties to> 
the earth, toward the Creator of the universe. Im*- 
press me deeply wGtii> a sense of my own insignifi- 
cance, and let mc waik humbly before, thee ; but« 
•cheer me by the sublime idea that my redeemed 
ffj>irit.8faali9Bce soar above all the constellations, . 
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KETLECTIONS ON THB SBUB -01 Pt.ANT8. 

To an attentive observer of the works of God, 
the vegetable kingdom is a school of boundless 
wisdom and infinite power* Were our life extend- 
ed to one hundred years^ and were it possible to^ 
devote each day to the study of a particular plant, 
at the end of our -career much would still be left 
that we had perhaps overlooked, or had not been 
able thoroughly to examine and investigate. Re* 
fleet only, my dear reader, on the .generation of 
plants; observe their internal structure and the 
conformation of their parts ; consider the extraor- 
dinary simplicity and diversity of vegetables, from 
the blade of grass to the highest oak ; endeavor to 
make yourself acquainted with the manner of their 
growth, their propagation and preservation, to- 
gether with their manifold uses to men and ani« 
mals ; each of these subjects wiU afford abiiqdant 
employment to the faculties of your mind, and be 
sufficient to convince you of the infinite power, 
wisdom, attd goodness of the Creator. You will 
«very where discover with admiration the most won- 
derful order and the most excellent designs. 

If you knew nothing more of plants than what 
every eye is capable of discovering, nothing but 
this single cix^cumstatx^e, that a seed, when sown 
in the earth, first strikes root in the ground^ and 
then shoots upward a steni' that produces buds, 
ieaves, branches, blossoms, and fruit, containing 
the rudiments of new plants ; if, I say, you knew 
nothing but this, you would be able thence to de- 
«luce the infinite wisdom of the Creator. Consider 
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with attention the changes, which seed must uiHior* 
;go in the ground. You 9qw it at a certain tirae> 
which is all that you are capable of doing. But 
how docs Nature, or rather Nature's Gocf, act to» 
Ward th6 seed which you have abandoned to its 
fate > As soon as the earth has imparted to it tite ' 
necessary degree of huinidity, it begins to 9 well ; 
the external coat or skin, which inclosed the root, 
8tem^ and leaves, bursts open; the root slKX>t9 
forth, strikes into the earth, and prepares the nou- 
rishment required by the. stem, which works its 
Vay upward through the earth. When it has 
reached the surface, it .gradually increases in size; 
St developes its leaves, which are at first white, 
then yellow, and at length are tinged with a beau« 
tiful green, if you confine yourself to the seed of 
corn, which it so indispensably necessary fbryottr 
subsistence, what wonders of wisdom you there 
discover .' As soon as the tunic, which endosei 
the future plant, is rent, and has shot forth •» root 
which is to support the stem,, the plant ventures to 
make its appearance above ground, in the form of 
, a slender fibre; but, notwithstanding its delicate 
appearance, it is hardy enough to bear expbsure to 
ajl kinds of weather ; it then grows by degrees till 
it becomes a knotty stem, and by its color delights 
the eye «f man. Fitimthis stem rises the ear, in* 
closed in leaves as ia a case, till it is strong enoogh 
to burst its confinenrent The seed is always pnn^ 
vided with, baf bs; as a protection against the birds. 
The fields sown with corn may serve to remind 
yo»j, my 'dear reader, ©f those fields in which God 
has sown his seed. The human bodies deposited in 
the earth may be 'considered as seed, which shall 
fpring up, and be matured for the harvest of eter-' 
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liity« As tittle as }'0U could expect ft grain of wheat 
to produce an ear^ -antherndiiTieiits of Which afe 
nevertheless contained in this grain, so little can 
you comp!*etend Iiow your body, reduced to dust, 
3hall be transformed into a gk)rtous and immbrta! 
body, though perhaps the rudiments of it may be 
contained in this tabernacle of tiay. But dvvait in 
silent hopethe period of the harvest. 

The seed sMaU one day spring forth \ my dust 
shall rise, and I shall be made a partakpr \>f ever- 
lasting life* O ye who now despise my faith, how 
Will you then sluidd^ with horrer. My botly shall 
teturn to the earth ; but I shall not for ever remain 
in that sttfte tu which death will reduce me* My 
soul sbal4 repo!(ti, after the afHictions of this life, iti 
ihe bosom of its God, and shall there enjdy indX* 
pressible felicity and delight. Never hath the eyn 
t^en, idr earhmrt^, nt^lther hath U mitdred into tlm 
4iettrt of Mttiii'to 6t>i^(!iv« th«thln«<i whioh Oi»d htttk 
prtfamd to Uitttn that iov« Mm i 
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WitR* we tp jvdfP merely from appejirnncop, 
wo might iinagine that the li(!aven9 ov«r our head« 
were 4 proditsious dome, painted bliie« and that th« 
ftars were small sluning nails, with w^ich it is studv 
<ded. Sudi notions, indeed, can only be enter" 
gained by children and the most ignorant of men) 
but many who lay claim to a larger [Portion of know-« 
jedgoand i:inderstaadiQg, either form very abstird 
<Qi>inions concerning the sky, or behold it without 
^i^ ka$f Ih^u jtit Ferhaps« reader, you belong tQ 
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one of these classes. What idea do you form when 
yon observe the azure color of the firmament! 
Why does the sky appear blue during the day } 

The reason of thisjs, because our atmosphere is 
not perfectly transparent. Were it possible to keep 
rising above the surface of the earth, the air would 
' at first be found more and more rare ; it would soon 
become unfit for respiration, and we should at 
length arrive in the region of pure ether. The 
higher are the mountains which we ascend, th^ 
more rare does the atmosphere become^ and the 
more faint appears the brilliant aaure of the sky« 
If, therefore, we could ascend to the region of pure 
ether, the blue color would entirely disappear; the 
sky would lopk quite black, as at night ;'forsucl<. 
is the appearance of all objects that reflect not the 
rays of light. Were then the atmosphere which 
surrounds us as transparent as ether, the sky could 
j)ot consequently appear blue. The air is filled 
with minute particles, which are not perfectly trans- 
parent, but which, when illumined by the sun, re- 
ceive such a motion as to produce new rays. These 
particles are of themselves dark, but when illumin- 
ed, they become visible to us, and their color i$ 
blue* For this reason a woodi which, when we 
look a<t It near, appears green, aisumes more an4 
more of a bluish tint, the farther we remove from 
it. However pale and subtle are the blue rays of 
air, yet in a Urge space, so many of th^m strike 
the eye at the tame time as to produce the effect of 
a dark blue 

These observations, my dear reader, may per* 
haps enable you to consider the heavens in a dif- 
fi^rent point of view from .what you have hitherto 
4one. From th^m also you may concludei thit 
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there is not a phenomenon of Nature, not except- 
ing even the color of the sky, but \rhat manifests 
order, utility, and some certain design. As green 
is the most beautiful color that the Creator could 
have chosen forctothing the earth, so tiie azure of 
the dcy produces an effect equally agreeable. How 
terrible is the aspect of heaven when obscured by 
faiack clouds^ \vhich Announce approaching tem* 
pests ! But what beauty,,what majesty, what sim* 
plicily is- displayed by the color of the sky in a se- 
rene day I The apartments of kings, decorated by 
the pencil of the ablest paioters, cannot sustain a 
CDmparisoa with the beauty and majestic simplicity 
of' the vault of heaven. The eye is soon cloyed 
with th e examination of terrestrial obj.ects, but if 
we contemplate the azure Uririament a thousand 
t^raesy^we shall always discover new charms and 
new beauties. ' 

And who hath given to the heavens their azure 
color? Who hath clothed them with such enchant* 
ing beauty and simplicity ? 'Tis' thou, O ali-pow- 
ful Cneator ! Of thee will I think, and thee will I 
pcaise wheaever I raise m'y eyes toward the a«ure 
iky.. ■■ ^ 
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. Tbr ail Is that element to which the whole earth 
18 indebted for life, beauty, and existence. All 
thaehangeft^e observe on our globe, inthe varioua 
beings it cootams, depend upon the ain It is ab- 
^lutely necessary for the preservation of d*nimals, 
f^X mpitpl them^ i£ d«priv«d.o£it^ w^ld not live 
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half a minute, and the others not more than two 
days. Not only the creatures which inhabit the 
earth and the air, but even those which people the 
waters cannot live without it, and require fresh air 
as well as any of the rest. The birds could not fly 
unless they were supported and borne up by the 
air. On this account the lungs of all birds have 
certain orifices, so that the air can pass into the 
cavity of their bodies. In this circumstance is also 
displayed the highest degree of wisdom ; for the 
body of the bird being filled and expanded with 
air, is thus rendered lighter and more buoyant.. 

Air is likewise necessary for the existence and 
growth of plants ; for this reason they contain nu-- 
merous vessels for its reception and transmission. 
Nothing would be more easy than to adduce f^rthec 
proofs of the necessity of air, but let us confine our* 
selves to a single circumstance which clearly de- 
monstrates how indispensable it is. Ifairdidnot^ 
exist, there would be no twilight before sun-rise. 
Till the moment of the sun's ascension above the 
horizon, we should be involved in thickest dark* 
ness. That luminary would suddenly burst upon 
us ; his appearance would not be chanc;ed till the 
moment when vanishing from our sight he would 
leave us in obscurity equal to that of the blackest 
night. The sun, would indeed dart a vivid light 
upon us if there were no air, but he would resem- 
ble a large fire burning at night in tl^je open fields. 
It would be day, indeed, 'because we should be 
able to see the sun, and such objects as immedi- 
ately surrounded us ; but all the rays that migiit 
fall on objects at any distance would be reflected in 
a right line, and be lost in the wide extent of hea- 
ven. Thus, though the sun might stand imincdi^. 
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ately over our heads, wc might still experience a 
kind of night, if there were no atmosphere between 
that luminary and us. 

Let us recapitulate all the advantages which the 
air procures for our globe. It is indispensably ne- 
cessary for the existence and respiration of all living 
creatures ; for the motion of all the inhabitants of 
the air and of the waters ; for the propagation of 
sound ; for keeping the earth in equilibrium with 
the other globes ; for the formation of dew, rain, 
and wind. How needful it is to fertilize the earth,, 
to promote the vegetation of plants, and to disperse 
putrid and noxious exhalations ! We should re- 
ceive neither sufficient light nor heat from the sun, 
unless our globe were surrounded by air. Without 
air, sounds could not be transmitted, and the or- 
gans of speech and hearing would be useless. In a 
word, mankind are indebted to the agency of the 
air and wind for innumer«ible advantages. 

If, reader, you habituate yourself to an attentive 
contemplation of the works of your God, you will 
be irresistibly impelled to praise him for all his 
vorks and for all his blessings. 1 he reason why 
you have hitherto neglected this duty, is, because 
you have taken only a superficial view of the cre- 
ation, and have enjoyed the favors of God without 
a due sense of your own onworthiness. I beseech 
you, O Christian, as you value your happiness 
and well-being, endeavor, by the divine grace, to 
become an attentive spt^ctator of the works of God ; 
for to those who thus contemplate them they are a 
source of pure and permanent delight. 
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AFRIL 10. 

VARIETY OF SOILS ON THB OLOBB.. 

The earth is composed of many different kindis 
of soil. 1 he upper stratum generally consists of a 
black, spongy, and rich mould, which being ferti- 
lized by the relics of .plants and animal substances^ 
becomes the nursery of many thousand species of 
vegetables. This bed, however, often varies in qua- 
lity ; in one place it is light and sandy, in another 
clayey and heavy ; here it is moist, and there dry; 
in this situation it is warm, and in that cold. This 
variety of soil is the reason that in one country wc 
find certain herbs, plants, and vegetables growing- 
spontaneously, while in another they will not thrive 
-without art and cultivation. To the same cause it 
is owing, 4hat vegetables of the same species differ 
from each other in several respects, according to 
the quality of the soil which produced them. In 
this arrangement the wisdom of the Creator is con- 
spicuously displayed. Were all soils of the same 
quality, and composed of the same j;onstituent 
parts, many thousands of plants and vegetables 
which we now. possess could not thrive, for every 
species requires a soil adapted to its nature. Some 
require a dry, others a humid soil ; these thrive in 
a warm, and those in a cold situation. Some flou- 
rish in the shade, others in the sun ; these thrive 
upon mountains, and those in vallies. Hence it is 
that every region has a 'certain number of plants 
and trees peculiar to itself;^ which do not arrive at 
such perfection in any other. Transplant the alder 
into a sandy soil, and the willow into one that is 
riqh and dry, and you will find that these situations 
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are not so congenial to the nature of either of those 
trees 83 the vicinity of marshes, or the banks of 
rivers. For this reason the Creator has provided 
for each genus and species o^ vegetables, assigning 
to them the soil adapted to their constitution. 
Sometimes, indeed^ Nature may be forced by art 
to comply with the wishes of man ; but this cou<* 
i>traint seldom repays his trouble, and we ultimately 
find that Nature is superior to ail the devices and 
operations of human art. 

As the soil of our globe is infinitely varied, so 
also is the disposition of men. There are some 
whose hearts are so hardened that no instruction can 
penetrate them, whom no remonstrances affect, 
whom no truths, however powerful, can rouse from 
their apathy. Such a character may be compared 
to a stony soil, on which neither climate nor cul- 
lore can produce any effect. Nor are those much 
better in whose disposition levity predominates. 
These receive the salutary impressions of religion 
and piety ; but should the least obstacle arise, they 
are discouraged, and their zeal lasts no longer than 
their virtuous emotions. These are the frivolous, 
giddy, and shallow minds in which truth and vir- 
tue cannot take root, because there is no depth. 
The consequence is the same that must infallibly 
ensue in every shallow soil : nothing arrives at ma- 
turity ; in the hot season every thing is dried up, 
because the plant is not supplied with the succulent 
juices necessary for its support. How happy,' on 
the contrary, is the disposition of those, in whom, 
as ill a rich soil, the seeds of pdety spring up, and ^ 
produce an. abundant harvest of excellent fruit. 

On these various dispositions which are observed 
among mankind, depend the fertility and sterility of 
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their hearts. The sower may sow the best seed, 
but unless the' soil which receives it possess the re* 
quistte qualities^ vain will be all his labor. The 
purity and excellence of the gra4n cannot make 
amends for the natural poverty of the land ; for if 
the soil be so hard and impenetrable that the seed 
cannot enter, or so shallow that it cannot take root, 
or so full of stones that it is choked by them, 'tis 
utterly impossible for It to bring forth fruit. So in 
moral things it is necessary that there be a suitable 
disposition of mind, if the precepts of religion and 
virtue shall produce any permanent effect. 

To which of the above classes do I belong } Per* 
haps my heart is not yet so hard as to resist all im* 
pressions. If I thoroughly know myself, it resem- 
bles those shallow soils in which a few plants spring 
tip, but soon wither away. Many virtuous emo- 
tions has my heart hitherto experienced, many sa- 
lutary resolutions has it formed ; but no sooner did 
they arise than they were suppressed. I am con- 
vinced that my heart must be changed before I can 
produce ripe fruits of faith and virtue, and at length 
attain to the enjoyment of eternal felicity. But 
this change I am not myself able to effect ; It 
must be thy work, O thou divine Spirit ! 

Grant, O Lord, that I may resemble a fertile 
soil ; that I may be rich in good works in itiy sta> 
tion and degree ; and bring forth abundant fruit, 
preserving thy precepts aiid thy grace in an honest 
aod upright heart. 
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APRIL 11. 

NECESSITY or REPOSE DURING THE NIGHT. 

The labors imposed upon man, according to his 
condition and vocation, are indispensably neces« 
sary, for much of the happiness and comfort of his 
life depends upon them, fiut nature would very 
soon be. exhaust^d^ and rtian would be rendered 
totally incapable of using the members of his body 
and the faculties of his soul, uhless God had pro- 
vided means to supply him with new vigor and acr 
tivity to enable him to fulfil the duties of his voca- 
tion. As we daily lose a portion of \>ur nutritiouf 
juices, we should very soon be attacked with a 
fatal consumption y in consequence of the exertion 
of our strength, if that waste were not continually 
repaired. To this end it is necessary that we should 
receive a constant supply of aii extremely subtle 
jmd active matter, called the nervous fluid, which 
communicates to the brain and muscles an impulse 
to actiou, and thus imparts life and motion to the 
whole body. This matter would, however, be 
soon exhausted by continual use, and man woulcl 
become languid, if the loss of these fluids were not 
continually, supplied. His aliments could neither 
be digested nor distributed over the whole body, if 
he were always in action. It is, therefore, neces* 
sary that the exertions .of the brain, as well as the 
labors of the hands and feet, should be tor a time 
suspended, that the heat arfd spirits diffused over 
the external parts may be employed in assisting the 
digestion of the stomach. 

This important service is rendered lis by sleep. 
^t the approach of night, our strength, if it has 
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been exerted during the day, diminishes, the animal 
spirits grow languid, the senses become dull, and 
we feel an irresistible impulse to sleep, which iin- 
parts to us new life and vigor. The exercise of 
thought and the labor of ^ui* hands cease at once, 
and the weary limbs can recruit their exhausted 
strength. This rdnovation is equally necessary for 
the energies of the mind and for those of the body ; 
it renders our limbs mere supple end flexible, and 
keeps all their movenieitts in good order ; while it 
gives (resh animation to our intellectual faculties^ 
and invigorates our souls for new exertions. 

How inexcusable then are those. who reject this 
blessing of the Creator, and who, either from m'qr 
tives of ambition or interest, or to gratify their pas* 
sions, deny theniselves the necessary portion of 
sleep ! They not only interrupt the order of Na- 
ture, which has been established for their gbod, but 
they wantonly ^aste the strength of theit bodies^ 
and bring thenlsfelves to an untiiiiely grave. Why 
should we act so foolisHy, and deprive ourselves of 
a blessing which our heavenly Father bestows with 
impartial tenderdess upon the poor arid the r^ch, 
upon the illiterate and the learned, upon the low 
and the high ?. Why should we abridge oin- days, 
since the wise dispensation of the Almighty himself 
hath ordained sleep to be a mean of prolonging oujf 
life ? Why should we voluntarily deprive ourselves 
of its refreshing influence ? Ah ! pprhaps nights of 
pain await us, when, extended on the bed of an- 
guish, instead of enjoying sweet repose, we shaU 
be employed in counting the tedious hours. Per- 
haps not till then, when we shall wish- in vain for 
tleep, shall we learn to estimate the fuJI yaluje of 
\bajt blessing*' 
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Each night more than thirty thousand of my 
fellow-creatures are deprived of rest by sick- 
ness and pain. I thank thee^ my God, that 
I am not in the number of those unfortunate persans^ 
Sleep still continues to refresh me, and my life has 
hitherto been embittered neither by many sleepless 
nights, nor by many anxious days. For all those 
days and nights which I have spent so agreeably, 
receive, O God, my most humble thanks. Con- 
tinue to think of me in mercy, and, if it be thy 
pleasure, let not many nights of pain and anguisk. 
await me in futurity.^ 



APRIL 12. 

SIA«NITVDB OF THE GLOBE. 



It is not so easy as we imagine to determine witliv 
precision the magnitude of our globe. It has only 
one longitude, but two latitudes, both commencing 
at the equator, and proceeding northward and 
southward as far as the poles. No one has yet been 
so fortunate as to penetrate to the poles, the vast 
mountains and fields of ice having hitherto frus- 
trated every attempt undertaken for that purpose. 
By the labors of geometricians we are, however, 
enabled pretty nearly -ta ascertain the dimensions 
of our globe. According to the most accurate cal* 
culations, the surface of the earth contains one bun** 
dred and ninety-nine millions, five hundred And 
twelve thousand, five hundred and ninety-five 
miles. The seas and unknown parts occupy otoe- 
hundred and sixty millions, five hundred and twen? 
ty-two thousand and twenty-six square miles, whiclj 
reduces the continents and laxids hitherto discAvei^. 
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e(], to thirty-eight millions, nine hundred and nine- 
ty thousand, five hundred and sixty-nine square 
miles. 

It has been computed that the earth is capable of 
supporting three thousand millions of men ; but it 
actually contains no more thai? one thousand and 
eighty millions. Of this number there are in Asia 
six hundred and fifty millions ; in Africa, one hun- 
dred andfifty'; in America, one hundred and fifty; 
and in Europe, one hundred' and thirty millions. 
Supposing, then, that the earth is inhabited by 
about one thousand millions, and that thirty-three 
years constitute a generation, in that space of time 
one thousand millions must consequently die. The 
nu^)bcr of deaths upon the earth must therefore be 
each year thirty millions, evbry day eighty-two 
thousand, every hour three thousand four hundred, 
every minute sixty, and every second one. 

This calculation must necessarily produce some 
serious reflections. Since in every year, nay, every 
hour, the mortality is so great, it is very probable 
that we may ourselves very soon increase the list. 
At'this very instant, *one of my fellow-creatures is 
leaving the world, and before another hour elapses, 
more than three thousand human beings shall be 
precipitated into eternity. 

Prodigious as the earth may appear, its magni- 
tude dwindles to nothing when compared with the 
other spheres. In comparison of the universe, it is 
no more than a grain of sand to the most lofty 
Twountaih. How this idea exalts my conceptions 
of thy infinite greatness, O God, thou Creator of 
heaven and earth ! To thee this globe, with ail 
its inhabitants, is only as a c}rop suspended from a 
bucket ; an atom that floats in the air and sports in 
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-the sun-beams. And what am I among the mil- 
lions of beings that inhabit the earth ! What am T 
before thee, O God, whose majesty and greatness 
are inconceivable, infinite, and eternal ! 



ATRIL 13. 

OF THE OKNERilllON OF BIRDS. 

An incident which, during this season, occurs in 
Nature, is richly deserving of our attention. This 
is the peri:)d when the birds sit and hatch their 
young. We every year witness the repetition of 
this wonderful operation. That the genei^ation of 
birds is a most astonishing phenomenon, the fol- 
lowing reflections will be suflicient to convince us. 
^ In each impregnated egg that has not yet been 
sat upon, a cicatrix, about the size of a pea, may 
be observed floating in the midst of the yolk. In 
the, centre of this cicatrix is a white' circle, resem- 
bling a little wall, extending upwards, and appa- 
Irently uniting to some small vesicles which are dis- 
.covered there. In the middle of this circle is a 
kind of fluid matter, in which floats the embryo of 
the future chick. It is composed of two whitp 
threads, which sometimes seem to be separated 
from each other at th» ends, and between which is 
found a lead-colored liquid. The extremity of this 
embryo is covered with a small bladder or bag, sur- 
rounded by a broad ligament, which is afterwards 
the place where the navel appears. Theligament 
is partly composed of 'a solid, yellowish substanoe, 
and j^artiy of a brown, fluid matter. It i% inclosed 
with a sort of liquid, wijich is itself surrouiided by 
» white cii'clc. Such is the appearaace of the iiu- 
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pregnated egg previous to incubation. When it 
has been twelve hours under the hen, you perceive 
in the midst of the cicatrix a hutnid matter about 
the embryo, which is surrounded with white bands, 
and assumes the appearance of a little head, over 
which are seen small spherical yesicies, that after- 
wards form the vertebrae of the back. In thirty^ 
hours the place of the navel seems to be covered 
with a great number of little vessels ; and the eyes 
begin to be discernible. The two white threads, 
which, though united, have still left some space 
between them, inclose five vesicles, which com- 
pose the brain and the spinal marrow attached to 
it. The heart may next be distinguished ; but it 
has not yet been determined whether the heart or 
the blood be first formed. Be this as it may, it is 
cerlain that the rudiments of the chick existed in 
the egg before incubation, and that the vertebrae, 
the spinal marrow, the wings, and part of the iJesh 
are perceptible before the heart, the blood, and 
the vessels. In thirtysix hours the navel is covered 
over with a number of vessels, separated by un- 
equal spaces, and which probably existed in the 
cicatrix, and are only rendered distiiiguisbable by 
the juices with which they are dilated. Thus it is 
that, after the essential parts of the body are form- 
ed, the chick continues to grow larger, till in about 
twenty or twenty-one days it breaks the shell in 
'which it was enclosed. 

For these discoveries we are indebted to the in- 
Testigatiofls of certain great naturalists, who, by. 
meaas of t-he microscope, have almost hourly 
"watched the progressive formation and develope- 
ment of the chick : but notwithstanding the inform- 
ation we have derived from their observations^ there 
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urc stiii many mysteries attending this phenomenon, 
which will perhaps for ever elude the researches of 
man. iiow is the embryo introduced into the egg, 
and who imparts Jo it the faculty of assuming a new- 
life and a new form by means of warmth, for this 
is all that is communicated to it by the sitting hen ? 
What power puts in motion the essential parts of 
the chick, and what is that vivifying spirit, which, 
penetrating through the shell inta the heart of the 
chick, produces ^s first pulsations ? Who has im- 
planted in birds the extraordinary instinct which 
impels them to propagate their species in a way 
common to them all ? Who has informed them 
that their young are inclosed in the egg? What 
induces them voluntarily to confine themselves to 
their nests the whole time that is necessary for in* 
<;ubation ? These are questions to which it is im- 
possible to give a satifaetory reply. 

The little we know cone<?ming the generation of 
birds is sutHcient tu demonstrate the wisdom of the 
Creator. This mode of generatien cannot be ascrib- 
ed either to blind chance or to necessary constraint. 
God had the wisest reasons for ordering it so that 
certain animals should not arrive at perfection till 
after they had left the womb of the mother, while 
others remain in it till they are completely formed! 
It may with truth be asserted, that he who cannot 
discover the hand of God in jthe generation of birds, 
will perceive it no where ; for if the most profound 
wisdom be not displayed in this circumstance, it is 
not to be perceived in any other Incident of Nature! 

O man, who beholdest the wonderful works 6t 
God, adore with me the Being infinitely wisel 
Disdain not to seek in objects apparently insignifi- 
cant, the goodness, th^ power, and the wisdoni of 
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thy Creator; especially as ft is for thy advantage, 
ht tby nourishment and pleasnre that such muUt* 
fades ef birds are produced. 



diasss 
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iPnOCNDSTXCa ov trb wbathek. 

Th« winds, heait, cold, rain, snow/ fog, dronght, 
and othar changes of the atmosphere, are com pre* 
liended under the general appellation of the wea* 
ther. None of these changes are produced by 
eanses which have a constant and necessary order. 
There are, nevertiieiess^ some signs in Nature 
which indicate the alterations of weather that arc 
likely to take place. The position- of our globe with 
respect to the sun, whose influence we enjoy dur« 
ing all the four seasons of the year ; the changes of 
t-lie moon, ttie moment of which may be exactly 
determined; the inftuencv of those celestial bodies, 
and of the. other planets belonging^ to* our system, 
upon beat and cold^ the serenity and' agitation of 
tfae-air, the increase or decrease of the exhalations 
from the. earth, and waters, and the consequent 
ahange in the doisity avd rarefbcti^m of the atmes* 
pbece,. ace* sa many immatsible laws, em which 
many prognostics of tiie* weather may be fbundedl 
The consequeBBSB deducible fk)m them ought the 
less. to'ber slighted, since the'ei^perience of the past 
may enable tn ta> jfti^^, according totfre rules of 
aftaiogy,. Gonoemivg the' future; tt is ttcre that a 
thousand acoidentali aircuaislances sometimes occa* 
sioa alterations in the" weather; which appear to 
have bui little coimndence with those wHfeh former 
abservationof the- gipneral principles of I^atureltd^ 
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US to expect ; but it must be recollected that these 
accidental circumstances are seldom of long dura- 
tion, and in general of such a kind that they de^ 
range the regular course of Nature^ either only for 
a short period, or in certain particular places, or in 
an almost imperceptible degree. 

That such a general drder in the changes of the 
weather actually exists, and that in most cases they 
may be predicted,- any attentive observer may con- 
vince himself by experience We shall seldom be 
mistaken if we assume that the north and east wijods 
bring cold, the south wind hot, and tlie west wind 
wet weather; that in summer the north* west wind 
is accompanied with rain, and in wipter with snow. 
From the dawn of morning we may conjecture, 
with equal probability, that there will be wind or 
rain in the course of the day ; and in like manner 
that the redness of the sky. at sun-set, if it be not of 
a copper color, promises serene weather the fol- 
lowing day. From, the weather of spring we may 
form probable conclusions relative to that of sum* 
mer. If in spring tkere ai% frequent fogs, m sum* 
mer there will be much rain> If in spring there 
are great inundations* we itiay expect in summer 
violent heat and multitudes of insects. After a 
thunder-storm in spring, we have no reason to be 
apprehensive of nocturnal frosts. 
. But 8Uppo<»ihg it were totally impossible for us to 
predict the weather, still we might be perfectly 
easy on that head. The variations of the weather, 
considered upon the whole, depend on immutable 
laws, which God, in his supreme wisdom, has 
established: and we may confidently assure our- 
selves, that every change of weather, however ir-' 
Ireguiar or pr^udicial it may appear, nevertheless 
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contributes to the fertility and the well-being of the 
earth. Let us th^ft, in every alteration of the wea- 
ther, place our reliance on that Cod, whose designs 
are in variably marked with the greatest wisdom 
ftnd bene/icence : without whose dispensation nei- 
ther cold nor heat, neither rain nor dronght, net* 
ther tempests nor calms can succeed each other, 
and who causes effects, apparently detrimental to 
his creaturesi to be productive of fertility and ad« 
vantage. 

All the wayt of God display hhi goodness ; his 
wisdom and beneficence are manifested in all hisdis* 
pensatlons ; ail his works proclaim his glory, and 
challenge our praise and admiration. Let us then 
for ever bless his name ; let ail mankind extol the 
Lord our God 1 From generation to generation let 
all thttt enjoy the. breath of life sound forth his 
IM*aise« ^ 
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d oo bath assigned to thjs ^un the situati/c^ which 
Is best adaptec] to that luminary« and to the pur- 
poises Which he designed it to accomplish. He gave 
this flailing orb precise dimensions, and suspend- 
ed it in a space proportioned, to thp motion it was 
appointed to perform; but he placed it at such a 
distance from the planets on which it was to act, as 
was suited to these proportions. This position the 
sun has maintained many thousand years, without 
the least variation, whicn would be attended with 
destructive consequences to the empire of Nature. 
Assuredly,' nothing short of infinite power could> 

£ 2 
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liave 4>erform«d «ach a tnrracle. God alone •could 
have ci»eated this prodigtous globe, he alone could 
|)i3(5e it in a suitable situation^ could have defined 
Us limits^ subjected it to invariable law», and pre* 
flervod h so imnioveably in the poskioti a»d order 
which he at first prescribed. And what wisdom> 
what beneficence doth not this arrangement dis* 
^play., faoth vfith respect to the onivene in general^ 
and la 0ur earth ^d Jtf. inhabitants in particular ! 

The burning beams issuing from a globe of fire » 
million tiiEues larger than the earthy must be incon- 
ceivably powerfial, if they wene to fall in great 
usual here at once, and to remain c^ose to'e»ch other, 
JButaa ihej separate aaone and imone, fin prop<M:tioit 
4o thetr distanoe from their common ^^ntre, their 
Ifotroe is difinnished in fmypQrtion to theirdivergenoe^ 
If .our jearth vKere f»laotd in a 'sitnatioo .v^ere these 
fays acted upon it in greater number, or fiior^ 
closely 'concentrated, we should not be able to en- 
dure the heaf. Had it been thrown to the extreme 
verge of the solar system, vre should have received 
but a feeble Jight;, and jaot inarMth sufficient to 
ripen its productions. The siiji, therefore, is placed 
in 'the irery point where he ought to be. He can 
-imw communicate to our globe sufficient lijght and 
ireat to cheer nianlcind^ and to penetrate and vivify 
the whole eartli with his genial rays. He is now 
<fie rnstrument that rarefies the atmosphere, that 
produces exhalations, and other effects dependent 
tin those phenomena, without wtiich we should not 
receive the benefits of dew or rain, of snow or hail* 
of fogs or serene weather. He can now cause the 
regular alternation of day and night, as well as the 
vicissitudes of the seasons, and diversify in each of 
them his action and influences* 
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It is Bot to the sun only but to alJ the planets, all 
the iBxed stars, and all the celestial bodies belong- 
ing to- our system, that God has assigned a place 
adapted to their nature, and to the accomplishment 
Qf the ends for which they were created* Nay, to 
me also, insignificant as 1 am in comparison of 
the stin, the Creator hath allotted that place and 
condition in the world, which, in every respect, 
are most suitable for me. O that I were as faithful 
and as exact in fulfilling the duties of my station, 
as is tlia^ great luminary, the sun, in discharging 
his important functions, according to tiieiDvariable 
law« prescribed to him by God at the first ii oment 
of his creation! Like him, may 1, acco ding to 
my power and capacity, exert myself for the be- 
neiit of mankind, divide with my fellow-creatures 
ali the advantai^es which 1 enjoy, enlighten the ig* 
norant with my knowledge, and with a liberal ha. d 
distribute among the indigent those blessings wLich. 
Heaven has^ bestowed upon me ! 



AFRIL 16. 

PERPKTUAL DURATION Of CORPORFAt TIIIIV09. 

From the beginning of the world tojhe present 
moment, npt the smallest atom ba& been antiihi- 
lated, not the least portion of any created object 
has perished. Tlie first forests that were called into - 
existence by the fiat of the Almighty, werecl »thcd 
with innumerable leaves. The) dropped o r, wi- 
thered, and ceased to be leaves ; still the pa. ticlt?s 
of which they they were composed, remarked* and 
.were converted into dust, ujould, or earth, but 
\ku're not auuiliilated. I'he matter of which the lirst. 
' ' ' E a. • 
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leaves and herbage were fcatned still exists^ and 
none of tbek essential parts is lost. The coii- 
ttHue.nt parts of the plaats which. thus day flourtsfa^ 
f^iatl exist as long as the world endures. The wood 
which is burned ceases, indeed, 4o be wood^ but 
ks particles do not cease to exist; they are dis<^ 
persed in soot, ashes, and smoke, but nokr annihi- 
lated. The empire of Nat^e is subject to conti* 
HAial changes ; it is an ever-busy seene of decom^' , 
position and regeneration, but annihilation finds na. 
place there. On this subject we must not judge 
from appearances. In various revolutions of Na- 
ture we imagme<that many objects ace irrecover-. 
ably lost or annihilated ; hot tiie fact is, that these 
objects which have apparebtly perished, are era- 
ployed as materials in the composition of other 
beings. The water whkh ascends in vapor is not 
lost ^ it is diminished in one place in order^to in<r* 
eresise in another. Thus whai the igqorant con- 
sider as total destruction is merely a change of 
parts, and the world, upon the whole, is at the- 
present moment, just what it was on the first day 
of its creation, though so many of its parts have- 
gradually undergone considerable alteration. 

These reflections lead me to think of my body,, 
and the change which it will undergo in the grave^ 
It will,^ indeed, be entirely dissolved to dust ; but 
it will npt be annihilated y the component parts willr^ 
continue to exist. The conviction of this truth i»- 
sufficient to fortify my heart against the fear -of 
death and of corruption, and at t4ie same time to 
strengthen in my soul the hope of a future resur* 
lection* 

Why, then, should my heart sink, and my sou! > 
lie appalled at the thought of the grave? Tis D&t, 
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my immortal part, His only this tabernacle of clay 
that shall be consigned to its parent earth. My 
soul cannot be transformed into dust, and as to my 
bed y^" I know tbatall the particles which compose 
it are numbered, that what it has once been, it will 
again be, and that I'shaH Hvefor ever. 

The perpetual duration of corporeal beings may 
atso serve as aA argument in favor of the inimorta* 
Kty of the soul. Since not the smallest particle of 
Ihe corporeal objects in the world shall be.annihi* 
lated, is it to be presumed that of all created thing» 
my soul alone shall not endure for ever ? O no ; 
Ihe whole corporeal world will be sul&red to perisb* 
father than one soul which Jesus hath redeemed. 
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Raiv may» iii -the strictest sense, be denomi^ 
nated a gift of heaven. The blessings which our 
tender Father bestows upon us by n>eans of U are 
equally numerotts and indispensable. DestructWe 
as the consequences of continual drought would be 
to us, tp' beneficial are the effects of genial and re<« 
.freshing showers. Who can describe, or even know' 
all the benefits we receive from rain h Let us, my 
brethren^ reflect only on some of the most import 
tant. 

The beat of the sun acts incessantly on our earth 
and the different bodice upon its surface, and is 
continually extracting from tliem subtle particle?, 
which fill the whole atmosphere in the form of vl*- 
pors. These noxious exhalations we should respire 
wi^h Ibe air, were they not from tim^ to. time pre* 
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cipitated by rain, which may justly be denominat- 
ed the purifier of the atmosphere. The first rain 
which falls after a long drought against pur win- 
dowsj leaves. spots upon them; which is a ,prgNof 
that the dfops in their descent have carried with 
them the impurities floating in the air, and left 
them behind on the panesof glass. Rain is not less 
useful ill moderating the oppressive heat of the at^ 
nibsphere. The reason of this is evident: for the 
nearer the air is to the earth, the more it will be 
heated by the refraction of the sun's rays ; and the 
farther it is from us, Xhe colder it will be. The 
rain which falls from a.high region communicates 
to that below the refreshing coolness wiiich always 
succeeds a gentle shower. Rain has also a consi- 
derable share in the origin of springs, lakes, brooks, 
and rivers. Every one knows wit4i what abundance 
these different waters are supplied in rainy seasons, 
and how they are exhausted !)y long continued 
drought. But what can more fully convince uiof 
the utility and indispensable neces&ity of rain^ than 
to observe how the earth and vegetable ianguisjr 
for want of fertilizing showers ? Rain is in more 
than one respect the aliment of vegetables. It 
softens the earth, petrified, as it were, by the heat; 
rt circulates in the minute vessels of plants and 
trees ; it conveys to them those juices which, in -so 
wonderful a manner, preserve their life and pro- 
mote their growth; it detaches from the hills the 
rich mould, which it carries along. and deposits in 
the vallies. 

Yes, Lord, thou hast arranged all tilings with 
wisdom, and the earth is filled with thy bounty. - 
Such, I have not tiie least doubt, will be the con- 
tliisioQ which my well-disposed readers will dr^^ 
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firoffl these meditations. If tbetr hearts are thereby 
excited to adore atkd praise their Creator, t will add 
some farther redectiont which this sobject may oo 
casion, and which I hope will make a deep irn* , 
pression on their mind*. 'What spectacle h more 
magtiidcent than that of the serene sky t That 
-beautiful azure vaiik cannot fait to fill every heatt 
with joy and transport ; but all the beauties of the 
heavens vantsh, when the wind commands thick 
clouds to veU them from our sight. What sentl^ 
ments docs tticb a change excite in onrjiearts ? Or 
cat^efj what sentiments must it «iot«ieoHe ? iSreat 
MLwenethe beauties wiilch we contemplated with 
such delighti theve are others incomparably § rea^ 
er^ of whicli no clouds can deprive us, and which 
will amply compensate the loss of all the rest. For^ 
what are all the beanttes ^f Katnf e, in compftrtson 
of that most exalted fielqg> the contemplation of 
whom alone can afford felicity to immortal spi* 
sits f It is not without good reason that God some- 
:lifn«s Aepnves «s #or a season ef Ihoselhtngs which 
•deligbt OUT hearts^ Unit we may learn io seek bap* 
piness in hkn, and to rejoice in him alone asotnr 
iiigiiest good. And are not these very privations 
attended w«^ obvious advantages f The sarnie 
4;loiid8 which conceal from us the face of heaven^ 
are the sources of fertf Hnng showers. Remember 
this, O Christian, and whertever adversity diffuses 
a gloom over your days, yon may be coii!fidently 
assured that it is employed hy your fieavenly Fa* 
ther as an instrwitient of his beneficent designs. 
You may liikewise cons^ider ram as an image of the 
fifts of fortune : for however salutary moderate 
showers may be, not less injurious may belong* 
continued and •unseasonable rains. >A superal^un- 
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Of respiration* 



dance of terrestrial goods would occasion your ruia* 
Be thankful to your heavenly Father for having re* 
fused you gifts, which you would In- time Jiave con- 
sidered as punishments. Finally^ learn to be con* 
tent with all the wise dispensations of your Makers 
He alone knows in what manner to dhtribute hit 
blessings. . At his nod the clouds commence their 
course to far distant regions^ and proceed to the 
place wliere they are to execute the command) of 
the Creator. Durst thou, O m an ^ undertake to direct 
this, which it perhaps the ieait importai^t part 
of the divine economy ? Hqw then canit thou pre^ 
sume^ to arraign the wayi of hit Providence in 
matteri iniinitely more momentoui i 



or XSSFimATIOK. 



. Or all the functions of animal life, rHpfratlon fo 
•ne of the principal and most essential. Without 
respiration we. could not poisibly exist ; speech^ 
and the various modulations of the voice could not 
take place. It is equally indispensable for assisting 
us in smelling, for the better commixture.of the 
chyle, the lymph, and the blood, for.imparting t©^ 
the.latter its red color, and perhaps for renewing 
or supporting the animal spirits by means of.th« 
air mingled wjth the blood. Nay, our lives could 
.pot be prolonged a single moment, were we de« 
prived of the faculty of respiration. 

But whence proceeds this source of my life.^ 
Whence do I derive the faculty of breathing } The 
lungs are the principal organ by whfch we are ena- 
bled to inhale and to expire the air. They reseiu* 
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ble a bagj the upper part of which is attached to a 
strong tube, by which the air penetrates into an in- 
finite number of vesicles and ramifications,'^ which 
form the internal structure of the lungs. When the 
air is inspired into the lungs, the abdomen is dis* 
tended, the ribs are drawn upward, and the lower 
part of the breast bone is projected. On the con- 
trary, when the air is expired, the abdomen is con* 
tracted, the ribs are depressed, and the breast bone 
recedes toward the back. To facilitate these ope- 
rations, the Creator has constructed the internal 
parts of the body in the wisest manner. For this 
purpose more than sixty muscles arc continually 
employed, partly in expanding, partly in contract- 
ing the chest. To this end the wind-pipe is formed 
with the highest degree of ingenuity. It is pro- 
vided with a valve, which shuts down close when- 
ever meat or drink passes through the gullet; and 
thus prevents the access of every thing that might . 
obstruct respiration. The parts situated below the 
windrpipe are not less curious, whether we examine 
the ramifications, of that tube, the aii^vessels of the 
kngs, or the minute branches of the pulmonary 
artery, whl^h are distributed on the membranes of 
those vessels, and assist in producing certain 
changes in the mass of blood that arQ absolutely 
necessary for the continuance of life. 

Justly art thou entitled to my gratitude, O my 
Creator, for having cbnferred on me the faculty of 
respiration, and for having hitherto protected me 



* From the extrente minuteness of these vesicles; or air- 
vessels, it hds been computed that the internal surface of 
the longs is not less extensive than the flooT of a moderate 
sized sitting-room. T. 
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Irom the nuiiteroas aceidcnts to which this source 
of ll£e is escposed. How profoundly ought I to 
adore thy wooderftil bene^cence, whenerer I re^* 
^ect that I draw- breath twenty times in a minute, 
and ^consequently three hundred times every quai^ 
ter of an hoiiP»* Innumerable accidents might in- 
ternipt» and totally suspend this function. How 
easily^ while eating, drinking* or aslieep, might 
dangerous things introduce tliemsel^s into my 
wind-pipe, and occasion my instant- death ! O 
Lord, if thy Providence did not preservemy breath, 
if thou didst not prevent the evil consequences of 
my negligence and imprudence, I should long since 
have tost my life. But how inadequate- has been 
isoy gratitude for these continual proofs of thy 
bounty! Respiration is one of those biasings 
which I am every moment enjoying, for which I 
have never been- su^ieotly thankful, nay, have 
not even ouce reflectedthatl am indebted toiheefor 
the faculty of breathing, it is but just that I should 
sometimes meditate on this important blessing. 
Were I to accustom myself to pay more attention ta 
Individual favors received at the hand of God, I 
shouid likewise contemplate the whole of his aiar«- 
vellous works with greater enthusiasm; 



•*One inspiratioB is coronionly performed for every fout 
•rfive pulsations of th« heart ; and the latter, iiiditferent 
lioalthy persons, v«ry fronv tin-t^y to ninety times in a mi- 
nute. Frgm some expcriraenls made by Dr.Goodwj'n, he 
donciudcs that the lungs contain 109 cuhic inches of aif> 
ai'cer a complete exptratioa ; a^id tl>at this quantity receivet 
an addition of fourteea cubic inches by inspiration^ The 
dilatation 'of the lungs, therefore, after expiration^ js tm^ 
their dilatation after iuxpiratiou as 109 to 123* X» 
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God*s goodness proved bjtlie works of the creation. 

Lord of my life, be pleased to inspire my soul 
with such sentiments as it ought to feel. Give me 
the power as well as the ijiclination to celebrate thy 
Infiitite goodness ! 



APRIL 19. . 

I 

r&OOFS OF TH]B O0ODNE8S OF GOD DEDUCES FftOM THE 
WORKS OF TH£ CREAtlON. 

Th« most common and obvious phenomena both 
«a the earth and in the air, were designed by the 
Almighty to contribute to the advantage and' com- 
fort of the animal world. All that we see around 
us, above our heads^ or beneath our feet, conduces 
to our subsistence or pleasure. 

What is more necessary for -the preservation of 
life than food ? And is not every part of the eaitli 
covered with alimentary productions ^ Grass, 
herbs, grain, and fruits, the support of man 
and beast, are so abundantly diffused over the 
whole surface of the earth, that there is scarcely 
any part of it where animals may not find a suitable 
iK>urishment. Gold has not merely provided for 
our necessities ; he has also given us every thing 
that can contribute to our comfort and conveni- 
ence. If the mere preservation of life had been 
his only object, water and the most common roots 
'Would have sufficed for that purpose. On the con* 
trary, what a variety of aliments has his bountiful 
hand bestowed upon us. He has not treated us like 
an avaricious master, who deals out to his depen- 
dents barely sufficient to preserve them from fa- 
Tnishing; but like an attentive and generous host, 
who opens all his stores, and pours forth whatever 
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can conduce to the pleasure and gratification of his 
quests. Such is the munificence of our God to- 
ward all living creatures. On the whole surface of 
the earth there is scarcely a vegetable, a blade of 
grass, a stream, or pool, but what affo4xls some of 
them shelter and no^rUhment. T^ke, for example^ 
a tree, in which, besides the fruit, we find leaves, 
bark, and wood. Eacli of these parts supports an 
in'numerable multitude of creatiires. Caterpillars 
feed upon their leaves ; various species of grub? 
and worms live jn the bark ; while others, neglect- 
ing the leaves aad the bark, lodge ii) the.woocL 
Thus there is scarcely any thing in all Nature, but 
what is subservient to the wants and comforts of 
some species of the animated creation. How boun- 
tiful must be that God, who has forgotten none of 
his creatures, but has provided for them with suck 
care, that every thing which exists contributes to 
their support! 

WAat is more cheering than light I Truly, the 
light h sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes 
to behold the sun. Its rays 611 the whole concav/s 
of heaven, and throughout the day the eye is sur- 
rounded on all sides with this gratiBcatioa. Itpaiv 
tlcipLtesin this universal blessing, and by its means 
enjoys the varied spectacle of the creation. Ught 
discloses to us the riches of the divine works. With- 
out it Nature would be a vast and uniform desart, 
and her uumberlessJieauties would be for ever con- 
cealed irom our view. 

How graciously has God provided for the plea- 
sure of our senses ! He has chosen the softest co- 
lors, ai.d such as are most capable of gratifying the 
eye. It has been demonstrated that the rays re- 
flected by blue and green surfaces occasion Ibe 
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least injury to the sight, and that it can endure 
them loQger than apy others. For this reason di- 
vine goodness ctothed the heavens in biue, and the 
earth in green. Both of these colors are lively 
enough to produce an agreeable effect upon the 
sight, aud at the same time soft enough not to in- 
jure or fatigue^ They are likewise susceptibfe of. 
great variety. Besides her plants of every shade of 
green, the eartU presents ns with flowers, which 
not only delight the eye with their infinite diversity 
of beautiful colorsi, but regale our smell with their 
fragrant exhalations. Tlie ear also hath its share 
ftf enjoyment ; it is charmed with the singing of 
the birds, which make the. air resound with their 
melodious strains. 

With a heart overflowing with gratitude and joy, 
I extol thee, O my God, and celebrate thy good- 
ness. How tender 8K*e thy mercies, how parental 
the care -and loving kindncsf which thou displayest 
towards ns ! None of thy creatures is concealed 
from thy sights no'ne of them in slighted or disre- 
garded by thee. All, without exception, are the 
objects of thy providential care. Thy beneficence 
and goodness shall therefore be the subject of my 
meditations ; and I will neVer cease to extol the 
wonders of thy grace. • 



APHIL 20. 

At the approach of spring we behold revolutions 
that cannot fail to astonish the attentive observer. 
Nature gradually recovers the life which she 
seemed to have lost in winter. The earth produces 
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its £rst flowers, and the trees put forth their buds^ 
New grnerations of insects and other animals borst- 
ing from their eggs into life, rejoice in their ex- 
isttnce. This reanimation In the animal and vege- 
ble kingdoms is owing to the returning warmth^ 
v%hich awakens their slumbering instincts and ener* 
gies, and puts in motion their fecrwted powers 
The sun is the origin of this reyoluf.ion ; he is the 
source of life, sensation, and joy, and his genial 
influence is diffused throughout all the kingdoms of 
Nature. The seeds feel his power, and are ex-* 
panded in the bosom of the earth. Through him 
all the plants grow and flourish. The animals are 
invigorated by his approach, and every thing that 
lives, breathes, and vegetates feel? the beneficial 
influence of this majestic luminary. 

Supposing that the light and heat of the sun were- 
withdrawn from us, what a dismal aspect would 
the earth assume ! If it did not become wholly 
desert and uninhabitable^ in what misery and inac« 
tivity would most of the creatures pass tl^eir lives ! 
And, O man, of what a source of joy would thy 
heart be deprived, if thou couldst no Ibnger enjoy 
the cheering rays of the morning sun, or the puref- 
light of heaven 1 Nothing could compensate for 
the warmth of the sun. The warmest night, the 
most temperate artificial heat could not supply 
that animating influence which the sun^s light com- 
municates to all beings; ibr his warmth produces 
effects far superior to tjpse of terrestrial warmth. 
This is kflown to all the animals, and men not only 
learn it from them, but feel it themselves. A vale-^ 
(udinarian shut up in a warm room, and enjoying 
the best attendance, cannot in many weeks gaia 
as much strength as the genial influence of the suh. 
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communicates in a very short time in tiie serene 
days of spring. The plants reared by artificial 
heat never attain an equal degree of strength and 
vigor with those which grow exposed to the sun. 
There every thing concurs toward the perfection 
of men and animals ; whereas in the productions of 
artificial heat we perceive only feeble and unsuc* 
cessful efforts of Nature to surpass herself. 

But would the sun exist, would he be able to 
communicate to us light and beat, unless thou, O 
Creator, fiadst formed him, and given him power 
io diffuse his salutary influence over the whole 
world ? Yes, thou Almighty Being, from thee 
proceed all the blessings which we derive from the 
sun. Thou hast created him, thou hast prescribed 
his course, thou maintainest his splendor, thou 
causest him to return each morning, and in every 
season impartest to us his genial influence. "AVith- 
outthee there would be neither sun, nor light, nor 
warmth, nor spring. My soul soars aloft to thee, 
thou Creator of the sun. His refreshing heat and 
his pure light lead me to thee, thou Being of beings, 
thou source of all joy, thou father of tight ! Daz« 
2led by his effulgence, the heathen adored thee in 
the sun ; they were so struck with the effect that 
they overlooked the cause. But I know that unless 
thoii existedst there could be no sun, and that he 
could dispense neither light not heat but by thy 
command. I know that without thee^othing canflou* 
rish or vegetate, and that tbou art the source of all 
delight. The sun is only an instrument of thy^ 
goodness, a minister of thy pleasure,, and a herald 
of thy omnipotence. 

Dreary and desolate as the world would be with*^ 
out the animating rays of the &un, so cheeriest 
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would be my heart without the inlQuenceof thy 
quickening grace, thou sun of righteousness. If 
my soul possesses life, strength, and animation, 'tis 
to thee that I am indebted for them. AH other means 
which I might employ in order to become wise/, 
pious, and happy, would be wholly inadequate. 'I 
should be like a dead tree without leaves and fruitj^. 
vdidst thou not quicken me by the influence of thy 
grace. O t^ien, csoise thy face to shine upon me ! 
As all creatures await the approach of the sun, sa^ 
with the most ardent desire I look up toV^ard thee. 
Cheer my languishing spirit, reanimate my dead^ 
heart, and lei me through thy grace become fcuit«- 
ful in allvgood works. 



I 



4PRJL 21. 

OB TflE MUTUAL RBf.ATI0K8 OF ALL C^KATED OBJEOT8», 

T|i£ prodigious number of preatures dispersed' 
over^very part of the earth, is of itself a sufficient^ 
cause of astonishment. But we ought to feel stilL 
stronger emotions of surprize, when <we consider 
the proportions which subsist among all thesle 
things, and the >vise relations which link together 
such an infinite variety of beings> so that they form v 
a regular and perfect whole. 

The extent of the animal- kingdom^ is incompre- 
hensible to the human understanding, and yet all 
the animals find an abundant subsistence. No spe-. 
ctes, however small the number of the individualsv 
composing it, and howievjer persecuted, becomes 
extinct : and though many of them serve for food': 
to others, yet the number of the most noxious pce- 
datory animals is but small. Some^ though numer 
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I9US, are satisfied with a moderate quantity of food» 
pr are obliged to employ great art and labour to 
procure it; others, in their turn, have enemies 
which prevent them from multiplying too fast; or 
the persecuted animals supply in number "what the j 
want m> strength, and escape from their enemies 
by all sorts of stratagems and artifices. For the 
preservation and multiplication of the species, the 
proportion between the sexes is so equal, that every 
animal finds a mate with which it may consort. 
The mineral kingdom conduces to the preservation 
of plants, the plants to the preservation of animals* . 
and both to the advantage of man. The plants 
which, are most generally useful, such as the vari« 
oiis kinds of corn, thrive wherever there are men 
and animals, andare t^e least liable to spoil. In 
fike manner, those animals which are the most ne- 
cessary to maoy. are every where distributed in the 
greatest number. The productions of the different 
ctimates are accommodated to the. peculiar wants of 
man. The hottest regions abound in cooling fruits. Ii^ 
countries subject to drought, the- very trees supply 
the inhabitants with springs of water. Where tfa6re - 
is a defici^iey of wood for fuel, there turf or coat 
is the more abundant. Places which are destitute^ 
of rain, or other sources of fertility, are ooihpea 
sated by inundations^ as those of the Nile la 
Egypt. 

Among the human species we also find an etact 
proportion between the sexes. The number of- the 
males is to thai: o£ the females as twenty-sbc to 
twenty^five.* In civil society the gifts of nature 
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%Tliis ineqaality bet#e^ th« sexes in the human species, 
^ J!9>tly coiM&dsc^as a vecy stnog mgiaatuikLAfwt.Qi' 
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and fortune are so admirably distributed, that, as 
each individual may find happiness in the particu- 
lar circumstances in which he is placed, so nothing 
Essential is wanting for the benefit of society in ge- 
neral. If the inclinations and the propensities of 
men were not so varied, if their dispositions and 
tastes did not lead them to adopt di^erent profes-^ 
sions and modes of life ; if there were not so great a 
difference in point of genius, manner of thinking, 
beauty; wealth, and other exterior circumstances^ 
how soon would human society resemble a dreary 
desart I No class of men can dispense with th^ as- 
sistance of the others. - Every country possesses pe- 
culiar advantages, which, if common to ail, would 
dissolve the mutual relations which subsist betvreeiv 
the different nations of the globe. 

In a word, whichever way under heaven we cast 
our eyes, we discover the most admirable harmony, 
and the most exquisite proportion. Notwithstand* 
ing the infinite variety of creatures, and the con-^ 
stant clashing of so many laws of Nature, every 
thing in this immense universe is beautiful, every- 
thing is perfectly adapted to the general benefit, 
every thing is preserved, in the most invariable anc^ 
exact order. Whithersoever I direct my view, k 
, observe the most enchanting harmony ; all Nature 
exhibits the most exquisite order and beauty, the 
most astonishing skill and magnificence. 



the existence of a Divine ProTidence. It m«sl be obvious 
that, had not such a provieioD been made by the Ahuighty^ 
the number of males would be gradually diminishing m 
consequence of the destructive effects of war, and the acci- 
dents attendant on navigation, and many other perUout 09^ 
CDpatioos, in which they are exclusively employed. T. 
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Thou all-wise Being, I adore and extol thee with 
the most profound admiration.. I should be un^ 
worthy to contemplate the magnificence, the har«^ 
xnony of thy works ; I should disgrace my under- 
standing and dishonor thee^if I were not to admire 
thy unfathomable wisdom. And what more can I 
do ? As long as I am an inhabitant of this world, L 
can only discover a small portion of ti)y wise go- 
vernments I see but little in comparison of that 
which is concealed from my view, and that little i» 
in most cases incomprehensible to my limited un«^ 
derstanding. fiut, open thou my eyes, that I may 
behold the wonders o( thy wisdom. Teach me to 
discover it in all thy works, which are ho harmoni* 
ously arranged, and ta admire that love which hat 
rendered every thing conducive to the advantage of 
thy creatures^ 



APRIL S3. 
•r TBS eoit?ONSNT vASTi or WATia. 

When we drink of the lim|)id stream, we ima^ 
gine, perhaps, that we /*e partaking of a- perfectly 
pure element : but this is a mistaken notion, for 
Batuf alists affirm that every drop of water is a'world 
ki miniature, in which all the four elements and^all - 
tke three kingdoms of Nature are united. There is 
scarcely any water but what contains heterogene- 
ous matter, which is readily discovered, if we 
take the trouble to distil or to filtre it. Incredible as 
thfs may appear, the most accurate experiments, 
place it beyond all doubt. 

Besides its elementary parts, water contains va* 
mous kinds o£ earthy particles.. Among these n^ta^^ 
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be reckoned all the substances that -belong to the 
mineral kingdom, snch as calcareotis^ eaitbs,. nitre, 
and different kinds of salts. This wiH appear the 
less remarkable, if we reflect how many earthy par* 
tides water every where meets with in the air and 
in the earth, ai>d which it either dissolves or carries' 
along with it. Water likewise* contains in (la mma* 
ble or sulphureous particles, which become mani- 
fest when it is in a state of corruption. . The exist- 
ence of these igneous particles in water cannot be 
doubted, since without them it would be a solid body ;- 
for as soon as It is deprived of ail its heat^or caloric^ 
it is condensed, and becomes as hard as a stone* 
Finally, water contains air, as every one will be 
disposed to admit who has paid attention to the 
changes which take place in water during ebulli- 
tion. Thus common water contains earth, salts^ 
caloric, and air: so that we may assert, without 
exaggeration, that in every drop of water ail the 
elements are combined.* 

But are planU and animaU also to- be found itk 
water? So much is certain, that all water must 
Contain the principle of vegetation, because all 
plants receive from it those nutritive juices which 



* The elementary principles of water hare been ascer- 
tained, both by composition and deeomj)o»ition. One hun* 
dred parts of water are found to consist of eighty-five parta 
Of oxygen, and fifteen of hydi og^en, or the basis of inflam- 
inable air. The animal, vegetable, and mineral particles 
which, it cannot be denied, are frequently held in solutioa 
hy thitt element, must not therefore be considered as consti- 
tuent parts of water, as might be inferred from the obaer^- 
▼atious of the author, but belong to those beterogeneous^ 
matters which are found ia^reater or less quantity la everjf 
ftuid. T. 
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are the sole causes of their growth and increase, 
^s to the animal kingdom, it is evident to every 
observer that many of its species inhabit the water. 
I shall say nothing of the fishes, and other large 
aquatic animals with which it is peopled ; for there 
is not a single drop of wat/r but wliat has its inha- 
bitants^ which may be discovered by means of th^ 
microscope. We well know, besides, how soon in- 
sects are generated in stagnant water, in which the 
germs must previously have existed, though exteripr 
circumstances might have prevented their deve- 
lopement. 

This circunistance, my dear reader, should lead 
you to reflect on the wisdom and bounty of your 
Creator. It is not by accident that the water is 
composed of so many different parts. It is true 
that if water were perfectly simple it would be the 
purest beverage, but, on the other hand, its medi- 
cinal virtues would be nearly lost. If >^e consider 
also in what manner it nourishes plants, we may 
naturally suppose that it communicates also to 
animals and man the small proportion of du- 
tritive, organic particles which it contains Thus 
"Water is pot of itself very nourishing, but, by mean? ^ 
of its subtlety, it dissolves the nutritious parts of 
the alimentary substances, and distributes theqji 
through the minutest vessels. It is, therefore, the 
most wholesome and the most necessary beverage 
for men and animals, and produces salutary effecls 
when every other kind of drink would be perni- 
cious. 

With what gratitude oughtest thou, then, O 
Christian, to receive every draught of wate? from 
the hand of thy God I Behold how tenderly he 
kath provided for thy wants. He hath prepared 
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every aliment in the manner best adapted to thy 
nature, and to the preservation of thy life and 
health^ To the most common and indispensable 
means of subsistence be liatb communicated a salu- 
tary virtue. Be grateful, then, to thy God, for 
water, which he hath given thee to quench thy 
thirst and to digest thy food. If thou hast even 
nothing but bread and water to support thy life, 
still thou shouldst be satisfied and thankful, im« 
j)loring the Almighty to bless those aliments, and 
to grant thee, while partaking of them, that great- 
est of all blessings, a contented heart. 



APRIL is, 
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or TBI^ VROPAQATION OF I^LilNTS. 

The "most common method in which plants are 
propagated is by seed. In the majority of plants 
the flower is the part by which the seed is produced. 
Most lowers are enfolded in a bud, iii which they 
are formed in secret, and are protected by tunict 
and coverings of different kinds. When the sap 
begins to flow abundantly in spring, the blossom 
shells, the bud expands, the tunics open and fall 
«>ff, and the flower is expdsed to view. We find on 
the outside some very delicate leaves of different 
colors, in which the sap necessary for the seed is 
probably prepared. In the middle of the flower 
are situated the organs of generation. We there 
observe a column, which is called the pistil, and 
which, particularly in tulips, is of considerable 
size. Arouud the pistil are ranged the stamina, to 
which adheres a dust of various colors. This dust^ 
er pollen^ is the male semen of plants, and the' pis* 
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Propagation of plants. 

tir> which Tises from the centre of the flower, may 
be considered as the female organ of generation, 
which receives the pollen, and in which the seed is 
produced. 

Vegetables are likewise propagated by grafts. 
This operation is performed in the following man- 
ner: — From a young branch, when in sap, detach 
a bud with part of the bark, and insert it between 
the bark and the wood of another tree, binding it 
Up with care. It becomes united to the tree, and 
from the bud proceeds a branch of the same nature 
as that from which it was taken, though the tree in 
which it was inserted may be of a different species* 
Sotne trees and vegetables are also propagated by 
cuttings. Take, for instance, a twig of willow, 
strip it of the small sprigs, that it may not at first 
require too much sap for its nourishment, and put 
it into the ground. Roots soon shoot out fiom the 
places where buds had begun to appear, and at 
lengtii it becomes a tree. . 

Lastly, vegetables are also propagated by roots : 
but these must have eyes, or they cannot produce 
any plant. From the upper part of the roots some 
plants shoot forth long fibres that have numerous 
eyes, each of which strikes root, and when separ. 
rated forms a distinct plant. Bulbous roots are 
themselves a species of eye, which contains the ru- 
diments of the former plant, and has between its 
leaves small bulbs or eyes, soHhat they can be pro- 
pagated by the leaves, to which these small bulbs 
are attached. ' 

What a concurrence of causes is necessary for the 
prcKiuction; preservation, and propagation of ver 
getablcs. Supposing that the seeds already exist- 
ed, what art- is required to accomplish their dcvet 
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Jopment^ to promote the growth of the plants . to 
preserve It, and to perpetuate its species. To this 
end it was necessary that the earth should be a . 
fruitful mother, in \ehose bosom the vegetables . 
might find sufficient room and abundant nourish- 
Tnent. it was necessary that water, which contri- 
butes hiost roaterially to their support, should con* . 
tain all those particles, the commixture of which is 
favorable. to vegetation ; that the sun should set all 
the elements in motion, and by his heat cause the 
seeds to germinate and mature the fruits. It was 
necessary to establish a due economy with respect 
to plants, so as alike to prevent any deficiency and 
superabundance. It was requisite that the texture, 
the vessels, and the other parts of vegetables should . 
be so disposed, that the sap might be distributed, 
secreted, and prepared so as to give them their 
proper form, size, and strength. It was necessajy .. 
to determine exactly which plants should grow spon- 
taneously, and which should require the care and 
cultivation of man. Thus tlie whole work of the 
generation of plants passes through so many stages < 
and processes, that it is impossible to embrace at 
one view the long series of causes and effects by 
which it is produced. 

In all these operations I discover thy wisdom and 
goodness, O adorable Creator! Who else could 
endue the elements with those virtues which are 
necessary for the propagation of vegetables ? Thou 
hast given to the sun the requisite heat and dimen- 
sions for producing a due effect upon the earth. 
Thou hast created the constituent parts of plants, 
and dispersed them in the air, the waters, and the 
earth. Thou hast made the atmosphere, fixed the 
laws of motion, and thereby favored the formation 
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of rain, fogs, and ckmds, Tbou gSve^t Hfe to 
leeds, and cat}«e«t plants to grow tip and flourish* 
By thy command the earth it clothed with vegeta- 
tion. Each spring thoo renewest the /ace of Na- 
ture, and crownest tb« year with a saccessioo of 
blessings. Lord of vegetables and of men, blessed 
be thy goodness, Ihy power, and thy wisdom I 
May the earth, as well as the heavens, announce 
the glory of thy n.ime now and evermonr ! 
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•r THB vAaiSTV oitfiavABLi in TNI fSATvaif or 

THI HVNAff COVNTMANCI. 

It if a striking proof of the adorable wisdom of 
God, that though, tbie bodies of men are so fimiiar 
to each other in the most essential parts, yet there 
is such a difference in their exterior, that they may 
be easily distinguished without the liability of error. 
Among the many millions of men that exist iii the 
world, it is impossible to 6nd two who are perfectly 
alike. Each has some peculiarity by which he is 
distinguished, either in bis countenance, his voice, 
or his speech. This dissimilarity of countenance is 
the more remarkable, as the parts composing the 
human face are few in number* and in each are^r- 
ranged in the same manner. Had all things bf^en 
produced by blind chance, the countenance- of 
men might have resembled each other ^s neariy aa 
eggs laid hy the same hen, or as.balls.cast in. the 
same mould, or as drops of water trickling down 
the same bucket. But as this is not the case, it 
affords a farther demonstration of the supreme wis- 
dom of our Creator, who, in thus diversifying the 
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features of the buitian countenance^ iiad evidently 
. in view the happiness of mankind. 

Unless this diversity existed,, it would be impos* 
. tible to dJBtioguish one man from another, and thi& 
..must consequently occasion many mistakes and 
other incon veniencies. We should have no security 
for our lives and persons, nor could we promise 
ourselves the peaceable possession and enjo}rmenl 
of our property. Thieves and robbers would rua 
Ao risk of detection if they could not be distinguish- 
ed either by the features of the face or the' tone of 
the voice. Rape, adultery, and other crimes might 
be committed with impunity, because in most cases 
it would be impossible to discover the perpetrators* 
In all judicial proceedings the utmost doubt and 
uncertainty would prevail, as it would be< difficult 
> to. pre vent innumerable errors ■ and 'deceptions. Fi* 
.JiaAly, the uniformity of-faccs wottW deprive human 
-society of a great portion of its charms, and wonld 
'Oonsiderably diminishtbe pleasure we take in the 
intercoorseof social life. 

The diversity of features must therefore enter info 

the plan of *the divine government. 'It -evinces that 

4Mit only* the general structure of the human -body» 

but llkev»ise the. formation of the individual parts, 

'has been-eontrived with the greatest wisdom. We 

-e^ery -where 'behold infinite diversity combined 

•w4th uniformity, and -hence ^estrftthe symmetry 

and beauty of the human body. O my brethren, 

whenever we survey our bodies, let us admire this 

arrangement of the divine wisdom. 
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or THE V2tITE»8AL CAftI Ot OOD FOB Bit GVElTVRtfl, 

Eybsy creature that inhabits the air, the earth, < 
or the water, participates in the universal proW- 
dence of God; To his care alone it is owing that 
they are maintained iii their respective states, that 
they live, thrive, propagate their species^ and that 
each,, according to its peculiar nature and faculties, 
accomplishes thepurposes for which it was created. 
Divine Providence has bestowed on- irrational ani* 
mats such organs, instinct*, and sagacity as are 
adapted to their several destinations^ as warn them 
to avoid what i» dangennis and hurtful, and enable 
them to seek, distinguish, and prepare the aliment 
and habitation adapted to their wants. These pre- 
ferences and propensities are not the result of choice 
or reflection, but are wholly involuntary ; they are 
the irresistible impulse of a superior power e^cert^d 
fbrthe preservation uf animal life. They find ap- 
propriate food and 'Convenient habitations, so that 
no* species of animals is destitute of what is neces- 
sary toils comfort' and' well-being. 

Man possesses a superior nature, but becomes-, 
into the world in a more feeble and helpless condi- 
tion than most other animals* His wants, his fa* 
cutties andidesires are stronger and more numerous, 
and retiuire greater care and cultivation. Accord*- 
tngly we find>that he enjoya in a greater degree the 
care of divine Providence, ami shares more largely 
in its blessings. The earth, the air^ the waters, the 
douds, and the luminaries of heaven contribute jii' 
a.more abundant manner, and in more numefous.^ 
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ways, to his preservation. With impartial tender* 
ness God distributes t^is bei^fits among intelligent 
beings. He has subjected the irrational creatures^ 
'to their dominipn, that their strength and their live* 
might be subtewieAt to the maifiteoaBce AfifJt fcom" 
iortpfman. The fertility af every iofa^bitM p^rt 
of the earth, whence all the animals derive ik»'ir 
<«iibsistence^ is likewise worthy of our attentive con- 
sideration. How astonishing are.! hi: effects of Di" 
vine Providence ! Not only the fertile bosom of 
t^ earth, birt also the vast regtons of the air and 
Ahe abysses of the sea teem with food, adapted to 
ihf innumerable species oif crei^tures which live and 
move i n i hose elements. Thetreasures of the divine 
b«netice«ce are equally inexhaustible. The stores 
which God has laid up in nature are sufficient to 
satisfy the wants of ail his creatuces, and can never 
be consumed. There is no visible decrease in the 
universe ;. the sun daily shines with his accustomed 
power and- splendor ; the fertility of the earth is 
never diminished; the seasons regularly succeed 
each other ; and the* earth never fails to yi^ld its 
annual ti4bute for the support of its numberless in- 
habitants. Whether we consider the constancy, the 
abundance, or the variety of the resources which 
Nature a^ords for the preservation of life, we every- 
where perceive the effects of an universal, ail-boun* 
tifttl Proyideiice. • Ail things which surround us, 
and supply us with the necessaries or the comforts 
of life, are so mapy visible means or channels by 
which our invisible preserviar aiid benefactor dis- 
penses his favors. The powers of Nature are the 
miaisters he has chosen to accomplish the designs 
•f his Providence.. The universe Is his store-house. 
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from which he supplies all our wants. For every^ 
benefit we receive jwe ^re indebted to his parental 
care and inefTable goodness. 

Lord and Father of ail things !• how extensive,, 
hoj^ g^at, bow inei^pressrble are' the. proofs of thy 
mercy. In .tlwe.we live, and move, and have our 
bel^g ; and jby thy divkie power, ihtm Austaineit all 

Thy dews d«8C«nd upon the thisBe as upon the 
^eedar ; th€ lot of mortals is in thy hands ; thou 
crownest the0i< with prosperity, and thy .patf ciiai' 
'care is extended to all the cbiidreii of men. Thy 
impartial goodness causeth thy sun to shioe upon 
the wioked, ew^n at the moment when> he is trans- 
, grcissiag tby precepts^ At thy command gentle 
zephyrs waft the breeze perfumed by t-he roses of 
summer ; deEcious fruits regale the palate^ and the* 
dews of morning refresh and invigorate all Natujoe.. 
On the righteous thou pouiest forth theaalutary in* 
iluehces of thy grace ; thou givest to- the foee the 
nectar of the iiowers, to the worm ;the dnop that 
quenches its thirsty and to the world the. cheering 
rays of the sun. O thouv v?ho art the source of fe- 
licity, and who com muni catest happiness to the 
meanest insect, which could not exist Sf moment 
without thy permisabn ; permit me^ the f6ebile»t of 
all thy creatures, to hymn thy pcaise. With pro- 
found seqtiment& of gratitude and joy, let me p»y 
to thee, my preserver, that tribute of adoratioO) 
. praifie^ and glory which is sa justly thy due. 
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IIOWERS OF APRIL. 

Thb nearer we approach to that delightful month 
which presents ta oar view the meadows, fields, 
and gardens in the full bloom of beauty, so much 
the less dreary and joyless does the face of Nature 
appear; She daily makes some progress with her 
new creation, and daily advances nearer and nearer 
toi perfection. The fresh grass springs forth, and is 
sought with great avidity by the flocks ; while the 
com m our fields gradually increases in growth. Our 
gardens too assume a smiling appearance. Here 
and there the flowers begin to invite the attention of 
the florist The fragrant violet is one of the earliest 
children of the spring ; its scent is the more agree- 
able, because we have been so long deprived of its 
delicious perfume. The beauteous hyacinth begins 
by degrees to rise above its leaves with its depend* 
ing, odoriferous bells of various colors. The cro'Wn 
imperial throws out a number of leaves that* resem- 
ble stars; its naked stem rises to» a« considerable* 
height, and on its bushy summit* it' bears red ^ and: 
yellow bells, inclined towards the ground j From 
the midst of its leaves the: auricula upltftsits stars^ 
lined with velvetr; the elegance of its form and the 
sweetness of its smell: abundantly compensate for 
the small ness of its siiee.. The tulip opens more 
slowly, scarcely yet venturitkg to rear. Its hea4, . 
bent down beneath the leaves, lest the nocturnal, 
air or cold rains-should at once efface all itsbeauty». 
The ranunciilns, the carnation,. and' the rose have* 
not yet put forth, their blossoms^ , but watt till mild«rt 
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weather shall per nut them to expose m\\ their eharms 
to our view. 

An attentive observer of the mpfks of God will 
£nd also in these objeets abundant reason to admire 
the wisdom and goodness of his Creator. It is for 
the wisest purposes that insprmg each plant begins, 
at the time and tn the order prescribed it^.to unibtd 
its leaves and flowers^ aivd to prepare for the pro^ 
duction of its fruit. In the vegetable iLingdom tiie 
species succeed each other from the beginning of 
the year tQ the end. Before the first decay S' ano- 
ther makes its appearance^ and thcfe are followed 
in reguier siiGcesiian .by many Jbimdredi. While 
•ne pl^ntis bfingifigrits. fruit jto matiurtty, Natare 
cxGite»othees'tO(|)ropagttteithtif atMci€s> tbaltlieir 
.ihitts may be ready mm the finl^»«ecompigfbBd: 
.its end. Thus Nature is (presenting m threughDut 
'the ^^rholeyear jirithtflowers and'fruits. 'Not a d«j 
Js- destitute of Jier <warin. ; from one end of 'the y*ear 
:tothe otber«he iwatehesyov0riithem> and preserves^ 
riier productions. 

But jwhy has.not'our Creator ^ifvenivs tat oiie*ffnd 
the stmertime a greater 'Dun)ber.of plantriSoT'Our 
use and pleasure ? Is it possible that any of my 
readers can ask such a question ? If alt the plants 
and flowers were. to spring, up and blossom at the 
same time, \ifQuld notthe veg^tatjle kingdom,. dur» 
ing part of the year, be destitute of inhabitants? 
^Wo'utd you not be deprived of the delight which 
»you <flow. receive from 'the pletising succession of 
vegetable, production^? -W-ott^d not hundreds of 
^plants perish if they were Exposed to. 'the* incle« 
•ment weather Which we sometknes^experience 4a 
-spfing ? ^Wfould soma^ milttons -of ^animAls and 
idsects be alile'to finda silbslit^neei if alltheplauts; 
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were to blouom aad bring forth fruit at the flsrme 
time ? The beneficent Creatorwas desirdusio pro- 
Vide for our flttpport and for ottr pleasure ; he there- 
fore decreed that Nature should not bring forth alt 
her vegetable productions at once, for this woold 
not have tended to accomplish <»ther of those 
designs. 

When I contemplate the flowers of spring; they 
remind me of the period of youth, Gay and ami* 
able youth, behold in these iloWers an image of 
thy life and iot. Thou art placed iti a fertile soil^ 
and possessest a thousand charms which give de* 
light to thy friends : but hast thou ever observed 
how soon the beauties of the opening violet, die 
auricula, or the hyacinth are blighted, when the 
rude northern blast sweeps the plains f Ah ! reflect 
on the dangers which threaten thee ! Be not vafo 
of thy figure ; venture not too earty among com* 
panions more robust than thyself, and benotprood 
of thy youthful beauty ; '* for thy days are aa 
grass; as a flower of the field thou flourishest ; the 
wind passeth over it, and it is gone^ and the place 
tiiereof shall know it no more/' F$. ciiu in* 
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Wf TB the exception of a small numlrer ef bfrd^i- 
which pass the winter with us, the whole feathered 
creation had abandoned our climate*. They either 
repaired, during the winter, feo remote regions be» 
yond the reacji of the cold, or sought shelter and 
warmth in caves and other retfred places. These 
birds return to us by degrees. The genial mildness 
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of the spring wakens the swallows from their slum- 
ber, and a secret instinct of Nature brings back 
the other birds, which the preceding autumn had 
traversed the seas to far -distant countries in quest of 
sub^stence. Those which went away latest are, in 
general, the first that return. The air will soon be 
repeopted with feathered songsters; the nightin- 
gale will again enchant us with her melody ; the 
swallow will revisit the nest which she last summer 
constructed ; the stork will again 6nd the very 
house which she left at the beginning of winter. 
In a few weeks the air will again resound with the 
strains of the returning choristers, and joy and 
gladness will accompany them to our fields. 

In the emigration of birds two circumstances 
are particularly remarkable. The first is, that they 
know the exact period when they are to remove. 
" The stork in the heaven kooweth her appointed 
time ; and the turtle, and the crane, and the swal- 
low observe the tune of their coming." (Jcr, viii. 7.) 
No doubt, some variation in the temperature of the 
air, and their natural instinct to propagate their 
species and rear their young, impel these creatures 
to change their abode. Nevertheless, this is a very 
singular instinct, which, in many respects, is wholly 
inexplicable. It is. not less astonishing that these 
irrational animals should know so exactly the course 
they ought to steer. Without compass or provi- 
sions, and observing the most regular order, they 
i perform a journey sometimes more than a thousand 

miles in length. Who teaches them the way 
througli the, trackless regions of the atmosphere ? 
Who informs them how much of their journey they 
.ha.ve accomplished, and how much yet remains for 
them to perform ? Who conducts their flight, and 
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supplies them i with noce»9ari« by the way ? Must 
it aoti)© .allowed: that these animal* are capable of' 
dotAg wlmt man, wth all his inteifigencci is unable 
^o accompli sii ? In order to undertake so distant a 
journf»y, how. much experience^ how many re* 
sourctrs and piepatationa should we- ijave occasion' 
for i Could we even, with the aid of our reasoni 
and ot;raapsandxharts, find our way so invariably 
acro88»se»s and over mountains, as the birds with- 
out ar»y assistance ? Whichever way \ consider this 
m^ti^fj 1 plainly discover that the impulse of a 
l>ower'superiofito the mere animal instinct, must 
bei pce-suppposed.' Yesy O Lord, herein also dost 
thou manifest thy omnipotence*- 'Tis thbo who 
hast implanted in birds that* instinct which they 
uncoiisctoiisly obey. Thou » asstgnest to each of 
them the country, nay, the very tree or cottage 
where it may find a habitation and subsistence. 
Thflu conductest them- in their distant migrations;' 
and tbou hcarkenest to their cries when they call to 
thee for nourishment. 

O nry God aijd F^tlier, into thy hands I commit 
with coniidence the guidance of all my ways. I 
am but a pilgrim on the earth ; whithe^9oe^'^r thoa 
thinkest lit to lead meJ will follow without r^pin* 
ing. Directed "by thee, no accidents shall appal 
me. 1 trust that thy goodness hath appointed for 
me. a place where 1 may find subsistence, comfort, 
and repose. And if thou hast decreed me, while 
here upon. earth, an unsettled and wandering life, 
1 will submit with resignation to thy pleasure, con« 
soling myself with the hope that I shall at last ar- 
rive at the. mansdon of everlasting peace and feH- 
city, whence no vicissitudes shall ever be able to 
reaiove me. 
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9TIIITT or FORESTS AND HVOODS, 

Is the past winter we have sensibly experienced 
the great utility of forests. They furnish m% with 
wood 6>r fuel, without which the inhabitants of 
some regions would -scarcely be able to protect 
themselves from the intense cold. But we afe irnt* 
taken if we imagine that this is their only or princi- 
pal use: for had this been the only object that God 
had tn view in their creation, why was it necessary 
to^orm those prodigious forests, which extend with 
out interruption through whole kingdoms and pro« 
tincest and of .which but a very small portion can 
be used for the purposes of fueL It is, therefore^ 
manifest that in producing those vast forests, the 
Creator intended to confer on mankind some other 
advantages. 

May not the pleasure we d^ive from their ap- 
pearsmce be one of the objects for which the woods 
and forests were created and are still presented f 
They form one of the greatest beauties of Nature, 
and it is always considered as an imperfection in a 
country if it be destitute of woods and thicket% 
From our impatience in spring when the leaves are 
backward in appearing, and the delight we expe* 
rience when they at lengUi expand, we may deduce 
how much they adorn and embellish Nature. 
While we are rejecting on the utility of woods, how 
can we forget the fruits with which we are presented 
by- the numerous family of trees that compose them. 
Inhere are, it is true, spme trees, whose fruit apn 
pears to be of no direct utility to man ; but suppose 
ing that many fruits existed from whlofe Hae coultl 
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derive no kind of advantage, yet the trees which 
bore them would at least be useful, were it only for 
their beauty, their shade, and their wpod,^ Re- 
flection will, however, convince us that'those trees, 
vhich are regarded as barren, are, nevertheless, of 
great utility. Their fruits support an infinite mul- 
titude of insects, which serve as food for birds, that 
are destined, perhaps, in their turn, to a&>rd us a 
most palatable aliment. Are not acorns the /avo* 
rite food of swine.? And has not a method of pre- 
paring them* so- as to render .them fit for. the food 
of man, been recently discovered ? Are not the 
fruits of trees, though appilreiitly useless to man, 
necessary for the preservation of the seed that is to 
produce future plants? How many genera and 
species of animals, to which Nature has assigned' 
'shelter and subsistence in the woods^ must perish if 
no forests existed \ How many things that are ne- 
cessary to our comfort and convenience should we, 
in that case, be deprived of! Finally, how uni- 
form and dreary woulrf the earth appear, were not 
its surface diversified with hiliand dale, moors and 
forests ! 

It is precisely because forests are of such great 
utility to mankind, that Nature has undertaken the 
charge of perpetuating th^m. If their preservation 
an^l propagation had been left to the industry of 
man, they would long since bave perished ; but 
the Creator has taken the trees of the forest under 
his own special care. He alone h^s planted, a^id 
he alone supports them. He disperses the seeds 
over the country, and to most of them he has given 
wings, that they may be the more easily wafted to 
distant places. By his power it is that so small 
a seed produces such a prodigious tree, whose sum* 
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•niit seems to readh to the rerjr doads. He ha« pre- 
served the foreits during Bucceisslve a^es> and ^ndt 
them such seasons and wetther as are eondudve to 
their growth* 

Merctflil Father, how extensively is thy good nets 
-diffused upon the earth. Where is a spot so loneiy, 
a desart so barren, as not to dnplay traces of thy 
gracious government ? In every place, in the corn^ 
Held as in the forest, in the trackless wilderness as 
in the flowery m^ad, thou bast erected monuments 
•of Ihy bounty, O Ood of tov* and mercy. That 
'delightful season is now approaching in which I 
sna^waHt beneath the shtfdie of lofty oalcs; th«n 
1ip)th gratitude and joy will \ raise my eyes to thee, 
and praise thy holy natne^ because thou hast ere-' 
lifted the ibftsts also fob the benefit of thy crea- 
tures. 



riExsvats psaxvso ?rom thb coifTSUpiATioir or 

VATVBS* • 

Natvrb, with maternal tenderness, offers to «ll 
her children the most inhocent, the most gederal, 
and tiie ieast expensive of all pleasures. It was this 
pleasure that omr first parents tasted m Paradise, 
afnd 'nothing but tiie degeneracy of manicind causes 
therii to seek other kinds of recreajtion. They are 
accustomed to despise the biessings which they 
dairly enjoy> however important they niay be, and 
to diversify their amusements as much as possible : 
but still the pleasures of Nature are superior to all 
others, it Is scarcely possible to behold her beau-* 
ti^s without delight. That this inay be procured 
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without expence is evident to all ; it is alilce attaiih- 
able by the poor and by tlie rich ; but th^s very 
cifcumstance diminishes its worth. Our perverse- 
jiess causes us to attach but little value- to those 
pleasures vphicb all our fello\r*creatures can parti* 
cipate with us ;. whereas the idea that the sameob* 
jccts are capable of ai£:>rding delight to thousands 
at once» ought to enhance the gratification we re* 
ceive from them. 

Compared with this pleasure, how frivotous and 
how illusory are those amusements which the weal- 
thy procure with so prodigious an expence 1 They 
leave belli nd a certain vacancy in tbesou]» and are 
always accompanied with languor and disgust: 
'While Nature, ever rich. and bountiful, is continti- 

. ally presenting new objects to our observation. All 
the pleasures which originate in the imagination 
ikloue, are of short continuance, and fleeting as a 
dream, whose brilliant illusions vanish the moment 
%e awake : but those which, result from a solid un* 
derstanding and a virtuous heart, and from ^he con* 
temptation of the works of God, are of pennanent 
duration, because they open to us an inexhaustible 
source of ever new delight. The heavens bespriii' 
Jkled with stars, the earth' variegated with flowers, 
the melody of the birds, and a thousand different 
iandscapetj, are continually affording us abundant 
subjects of gratification. And if our hearts are in- 

w sensible to these pleasures, the fault rests with our- 
selves, because we have perhaps been too iniitten- 
tive 4nd too indifferent to the works of Nature. 
The great science of the Christian consists in his 
being able, under all circumstances, to find abun- 
dant amusement without incurring great expeace^ 

. or indulging in vicious gratifications. 
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To me also, O beneficent Creator, thou hast 
^ivcn in this reason a rich variety of the most ex- 
((uisite jpleasures. On every side copious streams 
0f joy and transport pervade my heart. If I am 
desirous to elevate it towards thee, and to experi- 
ence cel^tial sensations, Nature will furnish me 
with abundant occasion. O grant that I may prefer 
this delight to all the gratifications of sense. Grant 
that the sight and the enjoyment of the beauties of 
Natune in spring may delight me more than all 
those frivolous pleasures^ which only flatter the 
senses, and give no satisfaction to the heart ! O 
Lord) teach me thyself to know and to feel thy 
power and thy goodness ; for if I study to find thee 
in all thy works> 1 shall open for myself a pure and 
never-failing source of delight ; and then I shall 
have a foretaste 5f that bliss which I shall enjoy in 
thy presence to all eternity. 



AfRlh SO. 

TTIE ANIMALS SHOULD EXCITE MAN TO OLOSIVT AOt>« 

It is not sufficient, my dear reader, merely to 
abstain from the abuse of animals, bijt it is neces- 
sary that we should make a proper use of thenu 
And how can we employ them better than in ren- 
dering them subservient to the glory of God? 
Every part of the creation, and animated, beings in. 
particular, may be applied to this purpose. Every 
plant, every herb, every tree, every flower, every 
stone so visibfy displays tke glory of the Creator, 
that we need only to open our eyes In order to dis- 
cover it;, but in the animal kingdom it is marirested: 
uith still greater splendor. Examine the structure 

h3 
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of any of these creatures. What art, what beauty, 
what admirable mechanism vre here discover! How 
these wonders are multiplied when we consider the 
prodigious number and variety of the animals f 
From the elephant to the smallest mite, which we 
cannot discern without the aid of a microscope, 
how many gradations, how many links, composing 
one immense and uninterrupted chain ! What ad- 
mirable relations are established between them t 
All is harmony, and if, upon a superficial view, 
we imagine that we have discovered any imperfec- 
tion, we find, on a more minute investigation^ 
that our ignorance led us to so erroneous a conclu- 
sion. It is not necessary that each individual 
- should make deep researches into the nature of ant- 
^niafs, or become a profound naturalist ; it is suffi- 
«:ient f6r liis purpose merely to pay attention to what 
IS most common and familiar, and what falls under 
the observation of all. You see, for instance, a, 
multitude of animals, all of which are formed in 
an'admirable manner ; all of which, like ourselves, 
possess life, feeling, and motion, and daily require 
food to appease their hunger, drink to quench their 
thirst, and a shelter to protect them from the 
inclemency of the weather. Can you avoid con- 
eluding from these circumstances that God abounds^ 
in goodness, mercy, and paternal affection ? Caa 
youforbear loving him, who is love itself? Jf he 
provides* with such munificence for the animals, 
what will he not do for man ? If God endeavors in 
every possible way to render the life whi'ch he has 
given to irrational creatures comfortabJe and hapi- 
py, what may we not e^^pcct from his beneficence ? 
Let this reflection put to shanie the timid and'dis^ 
trustful, who, if they are not rolling in abundance 
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are fiUed with apprehension lest the Creator, who 
provides for sd many animals, should suffer them 
to perish from . want. A farther consideration of 
the instincts of animals will excite us to admire and 
adore that Beings who has so wisely combined 
* causes and effects. As all these instincts converge 
to one common centre^ are directed to one grand 
object, the preservation of their species, they are 
manifested in the most striking and ad mira Merman* 
ner, in the love and affection of animals for their 
young. Our Saviour himself, in order to express 
the most tender concern and parental solicitude,, 
employs the simile of a hen gathering her chickens 
under her wings. It is a truly pleasing spectacle to 
observe the strong affection which a hen bears to 
her young ; she never ceases to watch them, flies 
to their assistance at the approach of the least dan- 
ger, boldly attacks every aggressor,, calls, them 
with her maternal voice, extends her wings to cover 
tijiem, denies herself every convenience, intent only 
on the safety and well-being of her progeny. WhicK 
can forbear acknowledging in this the interven- 
tion of the Most High > Without this maternal so- 
licitude of the hen» without this instinct, so much 
more powerful than every other impulse, not only 
the infant brood would perish, but the whole spe- 
cies would become extinct* Can it be asserted that 
this conduct of the hen i^ the result of judgment 
and foresight, and that she is capable of combining 
a variety of circumstances, and thence deducing 
conclusions? The least reflection will convince 
every one that this cannot be the case, though,, at 
, . first sights it actually appears as if all these precaiy-' 
*^ tions proceeded from the providence of the beiu 
IjLereiu a higherhand U evidently displayed^ though 
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v/e cannot perceive the way aadmaniiet ifi which 
it acts. 

These few example^ may, in my opinion^ suffice 
to shew, how animals may teikl to promote the gloty 
of <rod. Without dwelling any lobg^ron this sub- 
ject, I shall Conclude with Observing, that to seek 
in animals an oecasibn of glorifying God, is one of 
our sacred duties, the observance of which, so for 
from being a matter of indidference, t:ontribul«6,. 
Dot only to our pleasure, but likewise to our h^p-- 
piaess, 

« 

HYMN OF THANKSGIVING 

FOR THE WOEKS OF THE CREATION. 

Let us adore the great Creator, and chant his- 
praises ! Homage,^ honor, power, and glory be 
Tendered to the Being of Beings! Let us adore 
him, for he hath created us ; let us give up our 
hearts to joy ; let our mouths incessantly overflow 
>ith thanksgiving, for it is through hiin that we 
exist. He hath created the world, and he uphold- 
cth it. Let the universe celebrate his glory : sing, 
O world, sing the praises of thy jCreatorl liiille- 
hijah ! , 

Everlasting silence hath ceased : the Deity hath 
interrupted it to shed upon us that felicity of which 
he is the source. At the fiat of the Omnipotent 
heaven and earth started into existence from no- 
thing. Jehovah was no longer alone : the cherubim, 
the first essay of his power, attuned their voices to 
his praise. But the light that was to illumine the 
world, was not yet in existence. He said '. Let it- 
be lights and it was light. Hallelujah ! 

4 
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He formed with the waters a flo)id vault, and 
suspended a» oceati' beneath it The waves still 
covered the mountain-lops, but he spoke in a voice 
•f thunder, the winds blew, the waters dispersed,, 
he directed their course, and removed the veil 
which covered the earths—the earth, hi» domain, 
the theatre of bis glor^r, and destined one day to 
be the empire of Jms son^ 

He spoke, and the plains and hilb, thevalltes,.. 
Ihe mountains, and the forests flburisbed, and were 
fertilised by fa^s powerful word. The sun, from hit 
exalted station, rules over the days and tbe years^ 
while the peaceful and silent empire of the moon 
and stars extends over the night. He spoke,, and 
the sea was replenished with living creatures;. Th ; 
air was peopled with feathered inhabitants, and the 
bird in his melodious strains celebrates that God 
who called him into^ existence. Hallelujah ! 

O man, interrogate all Nature, enquire of the 
wild beasts which, free from any yoke, sport in the 
forests, ask them from whom they receive liberty 
and happiness. Ask the desarts who gave them the 
Hon, the terror of animahs, for their sovereign. Tis 
God — God, great in power, and great in counsel. 
Thu bounding steed, the tender lamb, the patient 
ox, are all the works of thy hand ; they all cry s 
" The Lord is God 1 The Lord is God, and there 
is none else.'* 

Henew your adorations, repeat your Haile]ujahs» 
and in subliraer accents hymn his praise ! Let us 
create man, said he ; let us create him in our image, 
and Adam existed. • Adam, lost in astonishment, 
sang: *' He is my Creator, God, Jehovah, Saba- 
oth ! The Lord is Godj and there is none else* 
Hallelujah !^ ' 
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Let us eternally celebrate the fiebg of Be>i)g$* 
Glory, honor, praise, and thanksgiving be to faim 
who hath created us, who hath mtai^ us iitl mortal. 
O God, in whom we live, and movei and have dur. 
being, to thee we raise oor songs of gratitude and 
joy. Thou hast created the universe, and thou up- 
iipholdest it. Stng» all created objects, sing th« 
praises of your author. )laltei(\)ah I 
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on •tnm o»AtiifS or Ibi^ino. 

yt hat)py sons of God, kt your hearts be clilatecl 
With Joy ; oehold the mumficence a'ad gay robes of 
spring. Contemplate the rich enamel diffused over 
the fields and meadows; their fruits will shower 
down upon us plenty and jocund hilarity. 

Yonder tree, which heretofore appealed sapless 
and lifeless, is now crowned with flowers, and pro* 
raises an abundant produce. How beautiful is the 
aspect of Nature, bow elegant her array t Men 
and brutes, meadows, woods, and fields revive; 
they all feel themselves inspired with the vigor of 
renovated life. The lark soars aloft, the dove for- 
sakes her retreat in order to wing her flight over the 
flowery plain; the nightingale pours his melodious 
and plaintive strains^ which reverberate throughout 
tlie whole realm of Flora 'f. the cots, woods, and 
vallies resound with his notes. 

Here the prolific hen, with maternal wings, 
guards and protects the feeble and infant ofifspring 
wl)ich Nature hath entrusted to her care. I'he 
swallow hath forsaken her nest, but 'her tenderness 
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urges her to return ; she hies back with speed, laden 
yfith 4. repast for her tender brood. 

The blades of corn spring up in abundance ; the 
jpyous swain and his sol)« compute the blessings 
irjrhipn futurity has in store for them. Man plants^ 
]{ut who is hetiiat watereth? It is thy benevolence^ 
Almighty Father of Nature, which dispenses the 
sunbeams, and diffuses fructifying showers. 

The genial warmth of the orb of day concocts the 
juices of the earth, and distils a wholesome beve- 
rage from the feeble vine. Thus it often happens 
that a mortal who appears despicable in the eyes oi 
his fellow-creatures, when invigorated by power 
from on high* becomes an honour to humanity, and 
^0 herald olf the glory of God. 

Almighty and omniscient being, what powerful 
manifestations of thy benevolence do we not discern 
even in ibis life \ How transcendent then must be 
that pleasure and happiness, which thou hast trea^ 
sured up in the mansions of eternity for thos^ wh« 
is^oice in thee ! 
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. MAY 1. 

6r THE SYSTEM OF THK UNIVER8E» 

Op all the parts of the vast system of the uni* 
terse, tl>e sun is the largest and most important, 
being of a spherical form, and consisting, of a fiery, 
substance, .which is never consumed. By means of 
the telescope we discern in his orb certain spots of 
different magnitude, by which we are enabled to 
ascertain. his revolution round his own axis. His- 
distance ifrom our planet is eighty-two millions of 
miles, a^id he is one million times larger, the cir* 
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cumference of the earth being about twenty^-four 
thousand miles. He communicates bis light to near 
thirty opaque globes of different sizes, which re- 
volve round him at various distances, and are called 
planets. The nearest to the sun is Mercury, ^ith 
whom 'we are least acquainted, on account of hit 
lacinity to the solar orb. 

Venus is somewhat more remote ; she is calledl 
tbe morning and the evening star, because $h6 
sometimes precedes and sometimes follows the suq. 
To Venus succeeds our ^arth, which is externaUy 
comiposed of land and water, mountains and val« 
lies; internally of strata of different substances; 
being also a receptacle of objects, animate and in- 
animate, of stones, plants, ^and animals. The mooa 
revolves round this terrestrial globe, and in concert 
with it performs her revolution round the sun. She 
IS fifty times less than our globe, and her superficies 
is partly luminous, and partly opaque. The lumi* 
ftou.s portions appear to be continents, but the' 
opaque to be seas. For did the moon dimply con- 
sist of one and the same substance, were she en- 
tirely a fluid or entirely a solid body, she would re- 
flect the rays of the sun that fall upon her orb in one 
uniform manner upon our planet, neither should we 
discern any of those spots upon her surface which 
we actually discover ; besides, a fluid, such as 
water, absorbs a great quantit}' of rays, and reflects 
only a small portion. It has, therefore, been con- 
jectured that the opaque spots in the moon were 
seas,* and the luminous parts terra firma. Of the 



* This is a point on which astronomers sre bj no means 
agi*eed. Mauj' of ihem reject the idea of the existence •f 
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Jttininotts parts some appear to be brighter than the 
rest, and even cast a shadow. They would l4iere- 
foreseem to be more elevated than the others, and 
to corre^H>nd with the mountains of our planet. 
Some of these mountains are isolated and detached, 
others communicate together, and form long, un- 
broken ranges* In the lunar seas are also observe.d 
brighter spots, which seem to resemble our islands. 
The remaining planets in our system are, Mars^ 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta,* Jupiter with his four 
moons; Saturn, with his seven; and Herschel, or 
Georgium Sidus, with his six hkhmis. Saturn is at 
such an immense distance from the sun, that he is 
isearly thirty years in performing his revolution^ 

This vast domain of the sun, which, without 
computing the comets, embraces a circuit of above 
ibur thousand millions of miles, is only a part of 
the system of the universe. For each of the fixed 
stars, which in number surpass the grains of sand 
oh the sea shore, must be regarded as a sun, which 
at least equals, if it does not surpass ours in mag** 
siitude and splendor. 
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seas in the moon. They assert that the dasky spots cannot 
be any liquid substance, because, when examined by the 
telescope, tbey appcAr to consist of an infinite number of 
caverns and empt^ pits, whose shadows fall within tbem, 
which can never be the case with seas, or any liquid sub- 
stance. The bright placet observed in these opaque parts, 
end which some have considered as islands, are, accord- 
ing to the contrary hypothesis, the points of rocks project- 
ing within the cavities. 1\ 

* Vesta is a new planet, discovered since the note at page 
40 of the firbt volume was printed. It wa» fir&t obse/ved 
hy Dr. Olbers, of Bremen, on the 39th of M;ircb, 1807. 
It has the- appearance of a star of the sixth magnitude^ aiid 
is of » dusky 'color, like Herschel . T. 
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" So magiii/icent, my brethren, is the haadywork r 
oftlieLord, and with such language dothehea* 
%'ens procjaiin the glory of God I With what splenr 
dor docs the majesty of the Creator shine forth 
from these marvellous monuments, which challenge 
our devotion, and Qur admiration of their divine 
author ! Can any natural object suggest more ex<^ 
alted conceptions of the Deity than the aspect of 
the heavens r O that we might never raise our 
eyes towards heaven without a lively conviction of 
the majesty and immensity of that Being, who by ' 
j^is power, wisdom, and benevolence, creates and 
upholds all things ! \What feeble and insignificant 
inortals are we, who are lost in the 'illimitable ex- 
tent of the creation ; what are we, when compared 
with\hose countless solar systems, which comprize 
within 4heir vortex such capacious orbs; what, 
when.Gompared with him who is the Creator of all 
these worlds^ of all these suns, of all these heavens? 
Nevertheless,- the great ruler of the universe conde- 
scends to honor us with his regard, witUhis bene- 
volent and paternal care. What happy prospects 
doth this open to our view, what ample cause doth 
it suggest for the most profound sentiments of filial 
gratitude t Let us prostrate ourselves, my bre- 
thren, at the footstool of the ^^mighty^ and wor- 
ship our Creator \ 
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At this moment, when our ,fields and garderis 
are arrayed in the magnificent robes offspring, 
the greatest part of Europe exhibits a like gfprioQs 
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Spectacle. The power of that Jiat, bj which the 
Cpeator formed our world; has produced these mar- 
vellous effects* His hand alone has in a few days 
rpoovated the earth, and has transformed it into a 
Bew Paradise for the delight and recreation of his 
creatures ! It is he alone who commands the presence 
of spring; to his controul alone it is subject, for he 
hath created it. Approach, O mortal, and try what 
thy wisdom and thy power can execute. Art thou able 
to clothe a single tree with verdant foliage,, to pro« 
duce the vegetation of a single leaf,- or blade of 
grass, to deck a single tulip in sumptuous array > ' 
Approach, ye painters and artists, examine this 
blooming paradise of sweets. What iifiprovements 
could ye make in the composition and harmony of ■ 
the colors, in the structure and organization of the 
plants ? . Could your pencil transfuse a more vivid > 
crimson into the glowing blossom of the peach ? 
Can ye imitate the beautiful tints, the matchless 
beauty of a blooming cherry-tree ? But why do I 
speak of imitation t Can ye comprehend the hea- 
venly charms of blooming I^ature, or can your 
sagacity appreciate her inimitable art ? If stronger 
arguments of the power and wisdom of God were 
wanting upon earth, the blossonTs of the spring 
would aiford a sufficient demonstration. 

His power is every where conspicuous. Every 
blossom, each blade of grass, and each flower is x 
the harbinger of his wisdom and benevolence. 
There is an infinite diversity among the btossomS^of 
trees. All are beautiful, and of an exquisite com- 
position. Yet one surpasses the other; some of 
them possess beauties of which others are destitute. 
How munificent soever the Creator has been in dis^ 
penMQg his gifts« he nevertheless reserves to himseftf 
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the privilege of being more bouotiful towards one 
object than towards another. It is, however, ob- 
Tious that this distinction obtains only in things 
of infcTior importance. One tree, for instance, 
has whit<^ blossoms, another glows with purple^ 
streaks,* of which a third is destitute, and the ifx^ 
tcrnal beauty of a fourth is greatly enhanced by 
the friftgrance of its flowers. Yet all these various 
modifications are only accidental, and their fecun- 
dity is not diminished. 

Christian, wheresoever thou ^rt, if the mumfi« 
ceiu hand of Providence has not bestowed its gifts 
on tliee with such liberality asonthy ueigbt)or, do 
not repine. The absence of external advantages, 
whatever they may be, is by no means prejudicial' 
to thy true interests^ Although not equal to others 
in wealth, beauty, or dignities, yet thou niayst 
possess an equal portion of virtue and happiness, an* 
equal share of popularity with men, and of favor 
with God. If thoti art adorned with virtue and 
piety, these are the most glorious attributes. Why 
do the blossoms of the trees inspire us with more de^ 
iicious sensations than the gaudy tints of an auri<^ 
eula, of a tuUp, or of a ranunculus? These last 
©nly afford a temiiorary feast to the eye; but the 
blossoms of the former suggest expectations of the 
uost delicious fruity Let not then thy ambition^ 
O Christian* aspire to the transitory beauty of a 
6ower. A Bne parson, elegant manners, a healthy 
complexion, anxl other external adyantages, coqt- 
mimicate not any cKjrable charms. It is only the 
fair blossoms qf the mind that promise a ricK 
harvest of intellectual fruit for the honor of God 
and the benelit of mankind, which are djesirablf^ 
■nd everlasting. 
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It is a melancholy reflection that ah these exqui- 
site beauties which we discover in the blossoms of 
the trees, will in a few days be wholly eifaced.. 
£re long, a like destiny will overtake those fair ju- 
venile forms, whic|i are now surveyed by their pos^ 
sessors with such pride and self-complacency. Let 
this serious consideration accompany us from our 
gardens tp our solitude, stnd when the image of cor* 
poreal beauty is defaced, let us endeavor to supply 
this lote by an abundant harvest of piety. A tree 
which has been crowned with the fairest blossoms, 
bat in tlie summer season is barren of fruit, and 
only serves by its shade to obstruct the vegetation 
of flowers, is slighted or even condemned by the 
skilful gardener. Equally sad i^ the spectacle of a 
mortal, who, being endowed with alt the gifts of 
fortune and of corporeal beauty in his juvenile 
years, bears no fruit himself in the summer and 
autumn of his life, and likewise obstructs the fecun- 
dity of others. If, O Christian, thou shouldst ar- 
rive at that period when God and thy fellow-crea* 
tures expect of Ihee an -abundant herrvest, thou- 
must be equally prolific in godHness, as my peaclt 
tree was fast year, when almost every blossom wa? 
productive of fruit. Men will then reward thee* 
with estimation, and, what is of infinitely greater 
consequence, thou wilt gala the favor and apprc»r 
bation of thy God. 
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MAY S. . 

-yBRPETUAt REVOLUTIONS AND VARIATIONS OF TUB 

OLODB. 

KfoTioir and revolutions appear indispensably 
accessary for the preservation of our planet. Not 
a particle of Nature is in a state of absolute repose. 
We shall readily be conrijiced of this fact if we 
Qnly attend to the phenomena that take place oa> 
the earth which we inhabit. The earth revolves, 
round its axis once in tweaty-four liours, and all 
the points of Its surface, the very poles not except-^ 
^d, change their situation with a greater or less de- 
gree of velocity. Under the equator, where the 
rotation is noost rapid,, all bodies are transported 
above one thousand miles every bour» although their 
particular position on the surfaceof the earth under- 
goes no change. Inde)tendently of this diurnal rc^ 
tation, the earth perfonns its annual course round 
the sun Mfith such, rapidity, that its progressive ad^- 
vance every hour is calculated at fifty-eight thou-^ 
sand miles, though its motion is absolutely imper^ 
eeptible. The reciprocal motion of terrestrial bo- 
dies is more obvious. Small rivulets unite and form, 
larger ; from this conjunction arise streams and ri- 
vers, which discbarge themselves into the ocean*. 
But thi» is not all : as water is necessary for the nou- 
rishment of every plant and animal; it ascends ia. 
exhalations, which are collected into clouds, that 
descend in rain, snQw, and fogs ; and the portion 
wh^b does not urftlergo a fresh transformation by^ 
the way, again returns to tiie ocean. Ebb'and^ 
Bood, tempests and torrents daily ruffle and agitate- 
Its waters. The regions of the atmosphere cbuot 
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citjoj fl greater degree of tranquillitj.. Between 
the tropics an east wind constantly blows, and 
-although ill other parts no motion is sometimes 
perceptible, yet the barometer and thermometer 
efficiently attest that the atmosphere is not tran- 
quil. Moreover, various ai^rial phenomena indicate 
«.cootinyal motion. The strata of the e^rth are 
also subject to change. Solid rocks are eleft, and 
stones ace gradually dis|pinted and parted asunder. - 
Some tracts of territory ate overwhelmed by the 
watery element, and others emerge from the oceam 
Some regl<Mi» are convulsed with earthquakes* 
Eminences are swept away ; vallies are filled np^ 
Marshes are drained, and* covered with vegetation ; 
an abyss of waters is converted itito dry land. Light 
and darkness, heat and frost, hnmidity and drought 
alternately succeed each other. Besides, the dif-^ 
ferent modi^cations of heat hourly produce imper* 
ceptible changes in the organization of corporeal 
substances. When we superadd animal motion tOv 
the founer, we shallthen form a proper estimate of 
the universal change to which alt things are sub-' 
ject. A man is said to lose daily five eighths of his 
aliment by perspiration. This loss is supplied by 
fresh corporeal particles, so that in the course of 
two years a man is clothed witit a new body. All 
animals and plants receive sustenance, grow, pro- 
pagate, and are subject to dissolution. 

In this manner every thing on our planet is en- 
gaged in a perpetual motion, in a progressive ad- 
vance or declension^ The whole world is a motley , 
scene of life and death. But all thiis does not hapr 
peti, as might be conjectured at first sight, without 
plart or regular design. Every thing is subject ta 
vdse laws;^^ aadQrdained for wise purpoies: it;co% 
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tributes to the well-being of the whoie> and pro* 
inote^ the glory of the Creator. 

It is a salutary admonition to as that our present 
residence is not our final destination. When we 
contemplate the incessant changes of stibi unary 
things, we are impressed with a conviction of the 
vanity of terrestrial possessions, or of the uncertainty 
of life, and the necessity of a better condition in a 
future world. Ev^ry thing indicates our real dei^ti* 
nation : every thing instructs us that we are merely 
pilgrims and sojourners upon earth. 

What a comfortable prospect does it afford, when 
amid the perpetual variations of sublunary things, 
we turn our eyes to the immlitable and everlasting 
nature of God ! Let mountains be severed fron> 
their foundations ; let the billows foam and rage i 
the nature of God is immutable ; he is our asylum, 
and his mercy our consolation in eternity. We 
shall ^shortly arrive at a place where there is no aU 
ternation of night and day, no change of seasons ;> 
where we shall behold the countenance of the £ter«^ 
Hal in uninterrupted bliss. 



MAY 4v 

AV BIROKTATION TO SEEK GOD IN THE WORKS OP 

NATURE. 

Aw A K E, O my soul, from thy slumbers ! Arouse 
thy faculties,' which, have hitherto been dormant*. 
Contemplate thyself and other animals ; contem- 
plate their origin^ organization, utility, ant) other 
circumstances, which challenge the. admiration o£. 
every attentive spectator of the works of God. Oft 
a survey of the heavenSj of their splendid imagery •. 



VAT^T THB WORKS OF GOD. »t 
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of tbe stmrry firmameii*, and of (hat lumindus globe 
▼hicb irradiates every Sttvpounding object, conr* 
mune viththvserf ; enqnlre vrho is the author of alt 
^is. Who constructed the prodigious azure vault 
of^the heavens > Who bespangled the firmamenl 
with such a' countless host of stars, which shine with 
so bright a lustre, although placed at such an in* 
conceivable distance.^ Who regulates the course 
of thesiifi, and causes him to diffifse his light and 
beat to ilhimine and fertilise the earth ? This Is 
the work of the all-wise Creator, ft was his high 
behest, his almighty fiat, which ordained all these 
things. How tinspeakably great must thou be, O 
my Maker, who hast created them ail out of no* 
thing ; how inelfable tiiy benevolence, which hath 
ordained that they shoMld ail be subservient to my 
happsness ! What almighty hand hath fixed yoii 
on everla&ting foundations, ye lofty moiuitains? 
Who -exalted your towering simimits above the 
clouds ? Who clothed you with forests, with fruit* 
ful trees, v/ith grass and flowers? It' was thy hand, 
omnipotent Creator, which performed alt these mt«^ 
racles. With profound reverence and gratitude I 
adore the dispensations of thy Providence. Ye 
flowers of the field, who arrayed you- in such su« 
perlative beauty ? How comes it that ye can ve- 
getate in a small quantity of earth and water ^ 
Whence do ye receive those fragrant and delicious 
perfumes, in such manifold modifications ? Whence^^ 
do ye borrow those beautiful tints, which ravish 
the setises, and which no humani art ean emulate f 
This is thy ^ndy-work, O my Nf aker, Alt the 
treasures of the earth are emanations of thy divi« 
iiity. 
Created beings^ endued with life, whoreplcotsi^ 
5 
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the air, the earthy and the water, to whonk are ye' 
indebted for your existence and organization^ 
Who has bestojwed upon yoa those marvellous in* 
ftincts which I behold, but am unable to fathom } 
Am I not myself a miracle } How was such a con- 
venient body framed out of a iew particles of dust ? 
How was it provided with the organs of vision * 
How was it adapted to apprehend the ideas of others 
through the vibration of the air ? How was it en<* 
dued with another sense, by which it distinguishes 
the different tastes of food ? Who taught me ta 
communicate the secret emotions of my soul by the 
gesticulations of my body ? How are such agree* 
able sensations excited in my palate by the food 
which I consume ? In all these marvellous effects 1 
acknowledge the hand of my Maker. Thy wisdom, 

Lordy thy power, aud thy benevolence have con- 
ferred on me these valuable blessings. 

It is therefore nly most «acred duty to trace thee 
throughout all thy works. What is there in heaveik 
or upon earth which is not a menjorial of thee, of 
thy power^ and of thy benignity f I cannot be 
engaged in a more delightful employment, during 
the season of spring, than in tracing in all the re- 
volutions of this terrestrial globe, the operations of 
thy hand, which bountifully dispenses numberless 
blessings in every season of the year. Wheresoever 

1 discover the traces of thy majesty and beqevo- 
lehce, O may I chant the praises of thy name, and 
extol the miracles of thy wisdom \ May I proclaim 
to others thy grandeur and benevolence, and sing 
thy praises in the aHembly of thy people ! 



-r 
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MAY 5. 

VORNINO. 

Aurora discloses to the world a new and mag^ 
nlficefiit spectacle. The shades of night concealed 
from our view the cheerful prospect of the heavens 
and of the earth. But now the torch of day ex- 
poses renovated Nature, in all her beauty, to the 
eye. We contemplate the earth, arrayed in all 
its charms, the mountains crowned with shady fo- 
rests, the hills covered with vines, the fields dothed 
w^h verdure, and the meadows irrigated with lim- 
pid streams. Now the horizon is invested with 
purple robes ; the clouds disclose a delightful per- 
spective of varying hues ; the fields are burnished 
with gold ; the exhalations of the earth resolve 
themselves into a glistening fluid, and the plants 
are bespangled with pearly dew drops. When Au- 
rora unveils her beauty, the exhibition becomes 
still more magnificent. Light is diffused In a regu- 
lar gradation, until Nature siiines forth in all her 
splendor, and reveals her grandest spectacle. The 
sun sallies out of the chambers of the east. A 
ray darts from above yon mountains, which inter- 
cept our view, and glides through the regions of 
the atmosphere with inconceivable velocity. A 
succession of sun-beams irradiate the horizon. A 
flood of glory bursts from the skies, and the sun 
appears in all his majesty in order to pursue his cTi- 
umal course. What would be thy sensations, read* 
cr, coi^dst thou contemplate this spectacle of Na- 
ture, amid the rural scenery, on the summit of a 
lofty mountain. Enraptured at the sight, thou 
vouldst prostrate thyself upon the earthy and utter 
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thy pious sentiments in a fervent prayer to the Most 
High. Infinite Being! tliou wouidst exclaim, I 
behold thy power and visdoni in the radiance of 
of Aurora. With the soaring lark, who welcomes 
ihe rising sua with melodious strains, I mount aloft 
to thee. Father of the creation. 1 be cheerful as- 
pect of Nature, the renovated iife of all created 
beings, exhilarate my soul, and cause it to over^ 
How with gratitude to thee. At this very moment, 
when the sun diifuses his first beams over the earthy 
an incense of praise and thanksgiving is ascending 
to thee from millions of thy creatures. How can I 
«ilently contemplate thy miracles ? Tbe beauty of 
Aurora is an emanation from thee, thou source g€ 
beauty. 

Thou hast given to each of thy creatures a pecu- 
liar faculty for the perception of tbis delightful 
scenery. Thou hast likewise placed in my soul a 
spark of celestial intelligence, which enables me td 
discern thee in thy works. Methinks I can behold 
thee in the radiance of the morning. Thou art the 
toul of the sun, of Aurora, and of the whole cre- 
ation. I refoice that thou art my Father, in like 
manner as thou art the Father of the rising day. 



MAY 6. 
or VISION. 

That we may have a distinct perception of ex> 
lernal objects, it is necessary that the rays of light 
should be reilecteil itoiii thfeis. At the ante* 
rior part of the eye, we observe a projecting 
circular portion, which, from its substance be- 
ing tran^arenty like korn, is called the ^^or^ppOs 
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It is of a convex figure, and resembles the glass of 
a watch. The ball of the eye is a case of a globu- 
lar form, being iilleS wrth three humors, the vitre- 
ous, the crystalfine, and the aqueous, which are of 
different refrangible powere, in order to prevent 
the separation of the component parts of light. The 
iris floats in the aqueous humor, and divides it into 
two parts, called chambers, which communicate 
with each other through the pupiL The rays of 
light penetrate the transparent cornea, by whose 
convexity they are united into a focus, passing 
through the aqueous humor antl pupil of the eye 
into the crystalline humor, which condenses them 
still more ;* and after this concentration, they pene- 
trate the vitreous humor, and imprint the image of 
external objects upon the retina. The retina is an 
expansion of the optic nerve, which conveys images 
of external objects to the mind. It is somewhat re- 
markable, that although the image of external ob- 
jects is painted upon th^ retina in an inverted posi- 
tion, yet we behold them in their natural upright 
posture. We must observe, however, that we do 
not see the picture that Is formed at theJbottom of 
the eye, but the otyeet itself, and this picture is 
pniy the means of xliscerning the object. And what 
is still more admirable, with such a small organ as 
the e^e ye apprehend the largest objects, and take 
in 'the whole of their dimensions. From' a lofty 
•tower we can discern many thousand houses beneath 
us, which are painted upon our retina with the ut- 
most precision, in a space about three times as large 
as the eye of a needle. The retina is adapted to 
receive many millions of rays without any confu- 
sion. Let ns survey from the topmast a fleet in fuH 
sail ; let us contemplate the<ocean« We perqe.iye a^ 
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thousand waves undulating around us. Rays of 
light must be reflected from each of* these objects, 
and penetrate our minute organ. 

Whdn we ascend a lofty mountain we can sur- 
vey, in a clear day, a landscape of more than 
twenty miles in'circuit. Rays of light are reflected 
fit>meach tree, meadow, and rivulet, otherwise we 
could not clearly discern them. It is very remark- 
able; that two distinct images are painted on "both 
eyes, and yet that we only perceive one single ob- 
ject. It is probable that the correspondence of the 
cenlres of the two eyes, on which single vision de-^ 
p^ds, does not arise fix>m custom, but from some 
natural constitution of the optic nerves. Rays of 
light not only pass from surrounding objects to our 
eye, but are transmitted to every part of the at- 
mosphere ; so that wherever we pass, within a cer- 
tain distance, the same objects are still visible, the 
rays constantly proceeding from theni, whether 
they meet the focus of our eye or not; 

All the rays of light are not of equal powei* and^ 
efiicacy. Some are weaker than others^ but some- 
times perform the same functions. When we pierce 
a sheet of paper with a pin, and look through the 
hole, which is much smaller than the cavity of our 
eye, we perceive the same objects, although they 
appear greatly diminished. 

Although we cannot satisfactorily explain the 
beautiful phenomena of vision, yet what we com- 
prehend of the whole process is sufficient to imprest 
us with a conviction of the wisdom, power, and be* 
nevolence of God, Let our hearts acknowledge his 
wisdom, and our mouths proclaim the miracles of 
to power. 
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MAY 7. 

-»EirOVATBI» ASPECT OP WATVRB IV SPAIKG* 

What a change has taken place througboot all 
Nature, and how wise is the providence of that 
Bang, who has estabfished a regular succession in 
the sej»8ons. Our earth is again prepared for the 
jirocess of vegetation by a long repose during win* 
ter, and the whole creation reassumes a cheerful 
and flourifthing aspect. A few months ago the sur* 
face of the earth was barren and desolate. The 
vallies, which now present such a pleating spec- 
tacle, were buried in snow. The mountains, whose 
grey summits tower above the clouds, were shroud- 
ed in ice and fogs. In yon groves, now the fa- 
vorite retreat of the nightingale, nothtng was seen 
but leafless trunks and withered branches. The 
brooks and rivers that now glide along with gentle 
murmurs:, were arrested i-n the»r course by the frost. 
The birds, which make the air reverberate with, 
their melodious notes, lay torp'rd in clefts and ca» 
vems, or bad retired from our climes. Every part 
of Nature which the ey^* can discern-,, was dcearjr 
and desokite. 

But Nature awakes ; she is animated with fresh 
vigor and fertility by the quickening breath of the 
Ainiighfey. The sun approaches- our globe, and the 
air is replenished with his prolific rays ; the vege- 
table world feels his genial influence, and the earthi 
produces grass,. flpwers.and herbs. The whole faoe 
of Nature has undergone a. pleasing transforma- 
tion. The fields are clad- in smiling array. The 
d»w bespangles th^ earth, and: renders it fertik. 

H9 
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Fructifying rains moisten the indurated soilj and 
the sun-beams penetrate the deep furrows. 

I behold in this marvellous revolution an image 
of that salutary change which the soul feels, when 
it yields tQ the divine operatioirs of the spirit of 
God, Its faculties were prteviously deranged and 
benumbed ; they were destitute of beauty or order. 
They coqld not produce any frtiits of godliness. 
-But what a glorious change is produced by the ope- 
rations of grace! The soul now resembles the earth 
in spring, when it feels the kindly influence of the 
suB-beams. Ignorance disappears, the passions 
are controuled, - and vice is eradicated. Divine 
sentiments ^re implanted in the heart, which bear 
the most glorious fruit for the benefit of mankind. 
•How fortunate would it be, if a like revolution 
should take place in the moral world, while spring 
efiecta this change in the physical world ! 

Man ought not to be the only being in Naturie 
devoid of animation, beauty, and feeling. He 
ought not to remain tt(»*pid and barren, while the 
Xvhole earth is replete with vigor and fertility. Let 
us therefore endeavor to^ change our nature by the 
grace of God, that we may produce rich fruits of 
piety and virtue. 



OERKINATION OV ftBBBS. 

In the vegetable wo»rld Nature performs many 
marvellous operations before our eyes, biit there are 
?till rtiore that she accomplishes in secret. The 
seed which was some time since deported in the 
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ground^, begins to sw^I^, and the plant to spring up. 
and grow. We ought to inspect this phenomenon 
more narrowly, as it is the cause of all those beau- 
ties which spring and summer disclose in the vege- 
table world. A grain of oorn consists, according 
to its generic difference, of unequal parts, of which 
tiiegenii ift the most essential, and is found in all 
sprouting seedfe. Erery germ consists of two parts ;. 
one simple, from which issue a number of white 
fibrous threads,, called the root ; the other lami- 
nated, from which proceeds the shoot, which be- 
comes a plant. Most seeds have\)ne, two, or more 
lateral parts, called lobes, which are replenished 
ivith a farinaceous substance^, and serve as seminal' 
leaves to the plkntSt 

Mosses have the most simple seed^ beiiig without 
either teguments or lobes. Air, warmth, and hu- 
midity are, in a certain proportion, absolutely ne- 
cessary for the germination of seeds. An augment- 
ation of heat,, and a change of taste and smell ap- 
pear to indicate a degree of fermentation. The 
farinaceous substance >in the lobes becomes, by this 
process, a nutriment for the tender sprout, until 
the fibres shot out from the other end of the seed, 
are able to draw from the earth a sufficient quan- 
tity of juices for its demand. It has been as- 
certained,, by experiments ma'lc with colored 
fluids, that this substance imbibes a moisture, 
which, when hea^ and air are superadded, is con- 
verted into an excellent nutriment. This nutri- 
ment being extracted, the lobes become useless and 
fa]]^(f. Certain heri>s which grow on the iftoun- 
fains areof a very particular nature. ' They are of 
very short duration. This circumstance might often 
j>rfivent. the ripening of their seeds, but, that their 

K3 
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, Species might not become extinct^ Nature has wise« 
1-y ordained Ihat the bud which contains the germ 
should grow on tiie top of the plant, put forth 
leaves, fall off, and take root. But it would be 
prejudicial to the tender plant when it first shoot9^ 
forth, if.it were immediately exposed to the air and 
sun. All its parts, therefore, remain folded up,, 
nearly as in the seed.. But when the root begins to 
extend, itself and to gain strength, it conveys abun- 
dancf: of juices to the other viessels, by which allthe;- 
regetable organs are soon developed. The plant is 
at first gelatinous, but by degrees it acquires more 
consistence as it increases in size. 
• From this brief description of the germination of 
seeds, thou mayst learn, O Christian, what a vari* 
ety of operations and means Nature must employ 
in order to produce a single plant. The germina* 
lion of a jseed, after being deposited in the earth, is 
no .trivial phenomenon, as it would seem at first 
sight, but a matter of infinite moment, which has 
engaged the attenlioa of the greatest philosophers. 
Whilst thQu art occupied in-contemplating the 
germination of plants, silently. adore the power and 
wisdom of that Being, who is ^liraculous in al} his 
operations.. The progressive vegetation of plants is 
wisely ^regulated, and afifords additional demonstra- 
tion of hh wisdom. 

There are also certa,in seminal principJes in the. 
moral world, which gecmiiiate in the course of:, 
time, grow, and produce. fruit. These are to b« 
the means of o^r, happiness, according to the.pi:igi- 
-nalplan of our Creator^ but. our natural depravity^, 
and external' contingencies often defeat this. bene- . 
y/iMai purpose. 
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HAY 9. 

THB OBZCK 19 BKBRTOr 



We are greatly indebted to those natural philo- 
sophers who have investigated and ascertained with 
precision the process of generation and propagation 
among animals, for it serves to advance the glory 
of the Creator, when we discover his wise economy 
in the ibrn?ation of the animal species. As in many 
instances we are baffled in oar researches into iht^ 
mysteries of Providence, we ought the more ea- 
gerly to embrate every occasion that offers to 
obtain an insight into the works of Ood. In or- 
der to inspire ray readers with more exalted con- 
ceptions of his wisdom, I shall now describe the , 
formation of a chick in the egg, conformably to the 
discoveries of the most eminent natnral philoso- 
phers. Twelve hours after the hen has commenced 
her incubation, the membrane oi the head and 
body of the chick is visible. Towards the end of 
the second day, the heart, whichassumes the figure 
of a horse shoe, begins to beat, but no blood is yet 
discernible. In forty-eight hours we observe two 
vesicles heaving with blood, one of which consti- 
tutes the left ventricle of the heart, the other, the 
root of the great artery. In the space of fifty hours, 
one of the auricles of the heart is perceptible, 
and the heart itself resembles a noose. The. pul- 
sation of the heart is first remarked in the auri- 
cle, and afterwards in the ventricle. After se- - 
venty hours are elapsed, the wings make their ap- 
pearance, and also two vesicles on the head; one for 
the cranium, and one for the beak, besides tWo- 
f^ers for the ibrc.And hind part of the head. To-,. 
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wards the end of the fourth day, the two auricles, 
already visible, approach nearer to the heart. Oa- 
the fifth day the liver is perceptible. After the ex^ 
piration.of one hundred and thirty-one hours, the 
int spontaneous motion is visible ; in one hundred: 
and thirty-eight hours the lungs and stomach, and 
in one hundred and forty-two hours the intestines, the- 
loins, and the upper jaw are discovered. At the end- 
of one hundred and forty-four hours, the two ven^- 
tricles of the heart and two drops of blood make* 
their appearance. On the seventh day the brain is. 
covered with a viscous substance. After the lapse 
of four hundred and fifty -one hours, or about the 
eighteenth day of incubation, the first cry of the- 
chick is heard. In the sequel, it gradually gains 
strength, until it opens the prison in which it was. 
confined. 

How adorable is the wisdom of God !• Through 
what a variety of stages does the Creator conduct 
an animal before it is ushered into 11 fe^ None o^^ 
these changes occurs but for good reasons and wise 
purposes. M'^hen, for example, the liver of the- 
chick is formed on the fifth day, this accords per- 
fectly with its antecedent state and subsequent trans- 
formations. No part of its body could be formed: 
earlier pr later than it is ,withoutii\jury to the whole. 
The time when every part is visible is perfectly, 
adapted to the confonnation of the embryo. This 
wise economy in the production of this animal body, 
indicates a superior intelligence. But we find still, 
stronger internal evidence of a divine agency in the 
generation of a chicken from the component parts ^ 
of an egg. What a strange phenomenon is this, 
that the germ of animal life should be contained ja 
^n egg« that all the conBtituept parts of an ammali 
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body should be coacealed in it, and should be de- 
veloped and vivified by beat alone !* - In what a 
marvellous and regular {HOgression does the whole 
process of generation take place. f How astonish- 
ing it is, that exactly at the same time, the same 
phenomena are observed in twenty or more eggs 
upon which a ben is sitting ! How wonderful, that 
neither the chicken nor its conformation should be 
injured by changing the position of the egg ! How 
strange, that at the very instant of its leaving the 
cggy the chicken should be found heavier than the 
egg was at first ! 

But these are not all the wonderful phenomena 
conspicuous in the generation of a chicken. The 
microscope and the ingenuity of man have only 
hitherto discovered what comes immediately urider 
theobservatioit'of our senses. . How many miracles 
ireiDAio; 'Which are ^ reserved for posterity, or per- 
haps for a future world ! How thsny queries might 
be proposed on this subject, which human reasdb is 
not capable of solving! ' Nevertheless, let us rest 
satisfied with our small portion of knowleclge. Let 



• That heat is the sole cause of this phenotaenon is suffi- 

>ciently demonstrated by the method of hatcHingf bhickens 

ci>mmon]y practised in Egypt, where six or seven thousaud 

are produced at a time by the artificial beat of an oven. T. 

•f " A chyroical operation,** says Addison, " couJd not 
be followed with greater art or diligence than is seen lu 
hatching a chicken : yet is this process carried on without 
the least glimmering of thought or common sense. The 
hen will mistake a piece of chalk for an egg, is insensible of 
the increase or diminution of their number, does not dis- 
tinguish between those of her own and those of another 
species, is frightened when her suppositious breed of duck-* 
liog^ take tho water." T. 
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US apply it to those purposes for which it was given, 
to admire and proclaim the glory of the Creator^ 
his wisdom, his power, and his goodness. 



• MAY 10. 

BUDS OF TL0WER8. 



We discern a. manifold variety : of flowers tiuddlng 
around us t all are still concealed and enveloped 
in strong tanies. Such is the condition of the 
wretched miser, whose views are all meanly cott* 
centered in himself, whose {lerstMial interest or per- 
sonal appetites are the sole object of all his schemes, 
and the narrow boundary of, all his actions. 

But, ere long» the power of the s«o will dissolve 
these silk^en bands, and gladden the eye with the 
expanded blossoms/ What . crimson bki&hes- will 
then overspread the fiace of the flowess f What 
delicious perfumes will they exhale I Thus the 
heart of the miser is expanded when the diviwe 
grace shines upon his soul ; it relents, and beoomes 
susceptible of tender and compassionate emotions. 
-The genial influences of the Deity communicate 
social affections; he is no longer occupied with 
himself alone, but his benevolence embrac^ the 
whole human race, and distributes amon^ all those 
within its sphere the superabundant blessings which 
God hasconferred upop him. 

Wiien I contemplate the buds of the flowers, I 
think of you, ye amiable youth ! Your intellec-* 
tual powers are not yet developed ; your talents are. 
still in a great measure concealed ; and the fond 
expectations of your parents and instructors are not 
yet accomplished. When you accompany your 
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parents to the fields or gardens, contemplate these . 
budding flowers, and say : Behold the emblems of 
of ourselves! Our parents and teachers await the 
expansion of our faculties and talents. What trou« 
bie and expence do they not bestow upon our edu^ 
cation, that our fair blossoms and ripened fruits 
may at some future period delight them, and be« 
come useful to society. Let us contribute, as far 
^i lies in our power, to the accomplishment of these 
pious expectations, Let us learn all the precepts, 
and perform alfthe tasks that they impose upon «s, 
in order that we may d^Iy improve in wiildom and 
godliness. Let us beware of following the loose 
suggestions of our yputhful passions, which would 
destroy our. innocence, aod blast all the hopes of 
our parents. 

In the morning of liii^ I flourish like the opening 
bud. My heart is serine, and full of foiid wishes. 
But if I cherish the illusions of inordinate appetite^ 
and desires, my heart yrill be consumed by impure • 
flames, and my moral sease will bq wholly extin*- 
|;uished. '.-,;, 
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It is. one of the most delightful amusements of 
spring, to contemplate thie labors of the bees ; (ot 
the spectacle of a bee-hive is doubtless one of the 
most beautiful phenomena which an admirer of 
Nature can behold. Its grandeur and magnificence 
excite involuntary surprize. You survey with 
eager curiosity a manufactory, where many thou- 
sands of industrious artizans are engaged in mam*. 
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fold occupations. We justly applaud the admira- 
ble ingenuity, the regularity, and accuracy of 
their labors, but are still more astonished on a 
survey of their 'magazines, which are stored with 
every necessary for the support of the common- 
wealth during the winter. But the incessant assi- 
duity and indefatigable perseverance of these little 
tepublicans, ought chiefly to challenge our admi- 
ration. 

• The bees exhibit an example of an industry not 
only uncommon, but even unparalleled. When 
the severity of winter relaxes, they sally forth, al- 
though the delicate structure of their bodies, and 
their feeble limbs are in danger of being injured 
or benumbed by the frost. The blooming plants 
are not yet sufficiently mellowed and saturated by 
the sunbeams, to prepare them for the extraction of 
honey; nevertheless these indefatigable laborers 
contrive to glean as much as is requisite for, their 
maintenance. But their activity is redoubled in 
proportion as^ spring and summer advance. In these 
seasons they are never idle, but are incessantly en* 
gaged in auginenting . tbeiT stores, be it ever so 
little. They are so assiduous in the construction of 
their cells, that, if we may credit report, they can 
in twenty- four hours construct a comb with double 
cells, fitted for the accommodation of three thou- 
sand bees. The labors of the r<-^pubUc are equita- 
bly shared among its respective members While 
one part of the society is employed in collecting ma- 
terials for wax, in maJcing, and rejplenishing their 
storehouses with that article, tiie remainder are en- 
gaged in other useful occupations. Some transport the 
wax and construct the cells, while others perform 
the office of retouching their labors^ and of finishing 
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tho$e receptacles. Some collect the honey, and 
deposit it in cells, as a provision for their daily 
ivants and ior faturity; Others again are employed 
in covering wkh a coat of wax, the cells in which 
their winter stores of honey are preserved* Some 
of them distribute sustenance to the young ones ; 
others form waxen roofs over the cells of those grubs 
which are near the time of their metamorphosis, 
that it may be accomplished with the greater secu- 
rity. Another set carefully fill up the crevices and 
cavities in the bee-hive, so as* to exclude the air 
and other insects. Some drag out of the hive the 
bodies of the dead, the putrefaction of which might 
spread infection among the swarm ; or if their car- 
cases be too heavy to be removed, they cover them 
with wax, or with a glutinous substance, that no 
noxious effluvia may exhale, to infect or incom- 
mode the hivCf 

The industry of these little animals ought not 
only to excite our admiration, but also to stimulate 
a laudable emulation. Whajt powerful incentives to 
activity have we, when compared wi^h the com- 
monwealth of bees? We have a soul of a divine 
and immortal mould. How solicitous ought we to 
be to consult its true interests, and to avoid every 
thing which might militate against its welfare 1 
What stronger motive can we have to incessant and 
unabated diligence than this consideration, that 
the fruits of our industry are jnot treasured up for 
time, but for eternity ! The bees Kccumulate honey^ 
not for themselves, but for their iMIIister ; but when 
we collect the treasures of Wisdooif l^e collect them 
for our own profit ; and reap a harvest of eternal 
bliss. 
Let us therefore never be remiss in t|||i.e perfbrm- 
you II.— 'iro.;10. J 
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4nce of our duties, but, on the contrary, let us eti* 
-deavor to accomplish the noble porposes of our ex^ 
fstence. Let us perforai our task whilst it is day^ 
fbrlo! night Cometh, in wbich no man can work. 
Let as strive to hold fast our hope until the end ; 
that we may not be dejected, but cheerfully follow 
those who by faith and perseverance have become 
the hpirs of promise ; more especially, as the win- 
ter of age and of suffcring'approaches. which rob« 
us of strengtii, and at last hurls us info the grave. 

Go to the bees for instruction ; contemplate theif 
lAgenuity ; consider their wise foresight and \rt- 
tiustry, which convert every thing to a profitable 
«se. With unwearied perseverance they ply theit 
labors from morning to night. 

Shall man indulge in idleness? Shall he be a 
slave to folly and passion ? No ; he ought to sui> 
pass in assiduity those animals whom God has not 
tenddwed witti reason. Let us dedicate the short 
term of our Vvwes to the glory of our Maker, and 
our future tjappines^. From the <}reator we have 
teccived strength, life, and all the powers of soui 
9i>d body ; but he has not conferred on us these 
•blessings that our time might be spent in indolent 
inactivity. Consecrate, therefore, your ^faculties 
to his praise, by making that use of them for which 
they were designed, both in the vijgor of manhood, 
and ami'd the infirmities of age. 
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JkltftANOEMBNT OF IVATURB F0& THB K0URI8HMBNT OV 

AKIMALS. 

ThiERB is^ i)Q terrestrial animal, from the ele*^ 
j^hant to the mite^ which can exist without nutri* 
meat. None of the winged creation^, from the eagle 
to the gnat, can prolong the term of their lives 
when deprived of sustenance* . There is no reptile* 
from the leviathan to the caterpillar^ which can 
live without food. There is nontenant of the ocean* 
from the whale to the shell-fish» that can subsist 
without aliment, but God has not only implanted 
m these animals, an appetite for food ; he hath also 
collected an ample store of provisions for the wants 
and consumption of all their ditfereat speciet. 
There are as many different kinds of food as there 
are of animals on the face of the earth, s^^t eac)i 
is supplied with that kind of sustenance -i^h^ch is 
adSapted to. its constitution* This provision of dif- 
ferent kinds of food for each animal, is one of thoset 
miraculous operations of Nature which we camiot 
.perfectly comprehend. 

, In tbis point of view, we may divide the animal 
creation into three principal classes. The first com- 
prizes all those which devour animaftiesh. Some 
of these, as the lion, prey upon quadrupeds ; others* 
. as the polecat, upon fowls ; othexs, as the beaver, 
upon fish-; and lastly, others, such as many species 
of birds, prefer insects. There are, indeed, some 
deviations from the general rule ; but, upon the 
whole, every species has its favorite kind of food. 
The second division comprizes all those animals 
which subsist QH the stores of the vegetable world. 

h2 
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Each of tbein is partial to some particular species of 
vegetables. The ass browze» upon the thistle, which 
the hdrse rejects ; the sheep subsists on the short 
grass, which the cow would be unable to crop ; the 
ox devours hay, which is not suitable food for th« 
'wolf. Some animals are partial to herbage, and 
others to fruit. Moreover, a remarkable dlstino* 
lion obtains, even among those/animals which are 
partial to the same kind of vegetable. Some prefer 
the root ; others the leaves, or the stalk* Some re- 
lish only the pulp, or the seed, or the whole ft'uit i 
while others devour the entire vegetable. The third 
class comprehends those animals that extract food 
and nourishment from the mineral kingdom. They 
are chiefly insects ; but it is difficult to ascertain 
the particular nourishment suited to each individual 
species, because these animalculas cannot, on ac- 
count of their diminutive size, be so easily observ- 
ed as f^jtfirs. So much, however, is certain, that 
many animals subsist on earth, and others on mi-, 
nerah. When we reflect, moreover, that there is 
scarcely any animal or vegetable but what serves 
for food'and nourishment to other animals, we may 
perhaps infer, that there is no particle in the mine- 
ral kingdom which is not designed to afford some 
kind of subnstence to certain species of insects. 
We may now see the propriety of these words of 

«the Psalmist : " All creatures look unto thee, and 
thou givest Ihem their meat in due season. Thou 
openest thy hand, and satlsfiest all things with that 
which they desire." This wise economy of God af- 

' fords a most convincing demonstration of hfs mercy 
and benevolence. Let us compute the numerous 
tribes of animals, the. manifold species of birds and 
insects^ the vast number of individuals belonging 
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to each species. All these are daily supplied witk 
^M>d. How many thousand species of quadrupeds 
and terrestrial animals inhabit the surface of the 
globe ! What a prodigious number of each species 
iake up their abode, and find nourishment in the 
forests, in fields, on mountains, in vallies, caveg^ 
dod clefts, on trees, and in sandy desarts. What 
multitudes reside in the chambers of the ocean ! 
What swarms of fishes floaty in lakes, rivers, and> 
brooks f All these are feasted and regaled every 
day. What countless multitudes and manifold ge*^ 
Derations of insects surround us on every side !* We 
are encompassed by many myriads, which live ia- 
the atmosphere, in plants, animals, and minerals^ 
and. even in other insects An ample provision of 
food is collected for all these innumerable tribes. 
And how admirable is the wisdom of the Creator in. 
the distribution of food among all these animals I 
Every creature is supplied wUh that particular food 
which is best adapted to its nature ; for every kind: 
of nourishment is not equally suitable to them all. 
Some particular kinds are adapted to quadrupeds, . 
others to birds, fishes, and insects. By this wise 
economy and distribution of foodi the wants of 
every animal are satisfied, and there is no- created 
object but what has its particular *ise and appti-* 
Nation 

And if God makes such an ample provision fot 



• M. de St. Pierre infornos us tb«t he connted aed de« 
cribed thirty seven disiuict species ot insects which visited 
9 single strawberry plant in the ^pace ot' three weeks j af lei, 
which the^ came in such numbers, n.d of such vaiious kinds> 
that he had neither time uor expressions to eontinue the 
tftsk. T. 

i 3, i . . 
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the brute creation, what will he not do for the ixu* 
man race? This, reader^ is the necessary inie* 
rence you ought to make on bieholding the wise 
economy of Providence, in dispensing wholesome 
food to each of the animal creation. ^ Unbelieving, 
desponding, dissatisfied mortal ! go and contem- 
plate the goodness of the Lord in pixxviding for the 
sustenance of animals, and learn henceforward to 
place thy reliance upon God. Lo I the birds iit 
the air, the shaggy beasts on the rocks and in the 
caverns of the earth, the animals in tfaefofests, find 
ample sustenance. Equally admirable in small 
things as in great, God does not despise the most 
insignificant reptile ; is it possible then, that man 
alone should not be an objject of his paternal regard 
and benevolence ? < 
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Ih aQunimals the organs of sense are peculiarly 
adapted to their ;loinestic economy, and to the 
purposes of their existence. Through these they 
acquire^ a perception of. remote or contiguous ob- 
jects, are enabjed to provide for their wants, and. 
to shun many dangers with which they are threat? 
ffned. 

Feeling is that sense by which animals form con- 
ceptions of external objects, whenever they come 
in contact with them. It is the most universal of 
all the senses, being cHflfused over the whole bodily * 
frame, and common to every animal. This sense 
jhas its seat, both in man and beast, under the ex- 
ternal skin, >vhich covers th« extryautles of a great 
1 
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number of nerves. Feeling i» not, like the other 
senses, confined to any particular part of the body, 
but even every naerober, nay, every part of a member 
to which any nerve extends, is endued with thla 
sense, and communicates every impression to the 
loul. The modifications of this faculty in many 
animals cannot -be precisely a^ertainedk It is als# 
doubtful whether insects are not endued with some 
other sense, or whether their stntennae be not th« 
organ of some faculty of which man is destitute. 

Taste and smell are two senses very closely allied 
to each other. Nature hath implanted them in 
man as continual monitors to shun forbidden things* 
They are, at the same time, so contrived, tha^no 
aliment we take can escape theic judgment. The 
tongue and the palate are the organs of taste.* 
They are entirely covered with papillae,. ,that are 
furnished with nerves, of which the tongue receives 
more, in proportion to* its size, than perhaps any 
part of the body^ These papillae are endued with 
a very acute power of sensation, and are the true 
organs of taste ; but a circumstance universally ne-^ 
cessary to a body being tasted, is, that it should be 
dissolved in the saliva, and in that state applied to* 
the papillae. The sense of taste seems to belong to 
the whole aniiual kingdom, as all the individuals, 
comprized in it appear to have a preference for 
certain kinds of food, ia which they are probably, 
directed by the taste. 



• The palate is comnion?^' considered as the organ of 
taste ; hut this is a vulgar error, for milesi the substance 
apptied to it has sbiae degree of acrimony, no seiisatioiT' 
vrhtttever ia tiie consequence. The tongue is the real orgaa. 
$1 taste. X, 
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The sense of smeli judges of the effiuvia exhaled 
from bodies, and is very intimately connected with 
taste, on which account the nose, ccmtaining the 
organ of smell, is in alt animalft placed above the 
mouth. This organ is a soft, vascular, porous 
membrane, furnished with papillae, which is spread 
en the internal surface of the nostrils, and oo whichr 
are distributed a great number of nervous fibres. 
These receive and are a^ected by a portion of the 
odorous particles that float in the air ; for this sense 
is the most limited of any. It is, strictly speaking, 
con^ned to the two principal classes of animals, the 
birds and quadrupeds. Those animals which re-- 
^uire a more subtle smell, are provided with more 
perfect olfactory nerves. Worms appear to be ab« 
soluteiy destitute of this sense. Fishes and insects' 
are probably in the same predicament; but itia 
also possible that the horns of the latter may be the 
organs of smelK Through the medium of this 
sense, beasts, birds, and reptiles are enabled to find 
tiie necessaries of life, and niany animals are warDi« 
ed of the approach of their enemies. • 

The sense of hearing communicates to animal» 
the vibrations of the air. The structure of the ear 
is not alike in all animals. Some, such as the li-- 
jard, have two tympanums. Others are destitute 
of several parts common to the rest. We find the-- 
sense of .hearing only. among the superior classes, 
the quadrupeds, the birds, and certain amphibious 
animals. All the others are absolutely deaf, Ani- 
Dials which live continually in water, insects and" 
worms, exhibit not the smallest traces of organs of 
liearing. 

. The eyes are the organs of vision. With the ex^- 
ception of the leach, and a few others, all i^eptiksk 
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are destitute of this faculty. The quadrupedal 
birds^ fishes, and amphibious animals have ait two 
eyes, near each other, in the head. On the other 
handy the greatest part of insects have more 
than two. I'he spider and tcorpion have eight* 
Some insects have more than a thousand eyes, 
collected in two orbits. In a fly, sixteen thou>- 
sand eyes have been counted; in a beetle, six 
thousand three hundred and sixty-two; and in 
a butterfly, thirty-four thousand six hundred and 
fifty. The want of motion in the organs of siglit it 
compensated by their number and position. Fishes 
have no aqueous humor, but their crystalline humor 
Is nearly globular. 

In animals, all the orgam of sense are evidently 
adapted to the structure of their frame, and to their 
necessities. To convince ourselves of this, we shall 
only examine a few animals. Whereas the eyel of 
the greatest part of insects are motionless, and con* 
sequently in many cases would be useless. Nature 
has supplied this defect with antennae, or horns, by 
which they are enabled to feel what might injure 
them, or what is concealed from their view. Th^ 
eyes offish are constituted with equal sagacity. A 
prominent eye would be incompatible with their 
frame ; accordingly, their cornea is nearly flat i but 
to compensate this defect in the formation of thetr 
eyes, the Creator made the crystalline humor orl>4* 
cutar ; whereas, in animals that live in the ai>F> it 
is lenticular, and consequently flatter. 

Although the figure of all eyes is round, many mo* 
difications are nevertheless perceptible, and their si- 
tuation in the bead is regulated according to the pe« 
culiar wants and destination of the animal. In man» 
who looks straight before him, the eyes are situated in. 
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the fore part of the. head, and so constituted, that 
they can embrace nearly the whole semi-circle of 
anterior objects. The eye of birds is so framed as 
to overlook almost a complete circle, which enables^ 
them the iQore easily to discover theif food» and to 
perceive aay danger which threatens thems Th«- 
eur of nian it bt^t adapted to hit erect ponture. la 
birds tbift organ it accommodate^ to the funetioa of 
flighty OD which account it i«.iK>t prominent^ but 
close and covered* that it may not impede their 
progress through the au*. 

What wisdom, what ingenuity and art ase dia- 
played in the meehaaism of the sense* in the ani- 
mal creation ! We probably know but little con^ 
cerning this orgaaiaation, as moat of our theory de- 
aerves^ no better appellation than- that of vague coa- 
jecture. Could we obtain a. thorough knowledge of 
the internal conformation and particular applica^ 
tion of the senses among animals, we shoald be still 
more amazed at the sagacity, of the Creator. Let. 
us employ the' scanty portion o^kaowli^e allotted} 
to us iii»extolling the wisdom aad goodness of oui^ 
common Maker. 

The more imperfeot i? our acquaintance with tlie 
nature of animals, the less we ought to look with< 
contempt on this inferior part of the creation of 
'.God, aad the more me ougdt to consider it as a 
mirror of the divijie wisdom and power. For the 
animal world miay afford us incontestible evidence 
that our Creator la, mighty In counsel and fertile ia 
cesources.. 
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HSGVLAR 8VCCE«t10N OP TUB VLOWSBS IN SPRING. 

Evert plant ap|iearB upon the earth in its apf» 
pointecl order. The Creator hath assigned the 
exact time in which this shall put forth its leaves, 
another its blossoms, and a third shall fade and die. 
•Did we not observe the snowdrop peeping out of 
-the ground a few weeks ago ? Long before the tree* 
expanded tlieir foliage, nay, even while the sur- 
face of the earth was covered with ice and snow. It 
burst from the prison in which it was imnnired, 
and welcomed the florist with a cheerful salute. 
Next came the crocus, timidly advancing from the 
bosom of the earth, t>ecause its delicate frame could 
.not withstand the furious blast of the tempest. In 
its train appeared the lovely violet* and the auri- 
•cula, wkh rts manifold variety of hues. These 
.flowers, together with«onie othei-s that grow on the 
•inoufitauis, formed <Hie van of Florals procession. 
They seemed to be designed for the precursorfirand 
barbingers of a host of flowers. 

Now the re«t of Nature's offspring begin to make 
<beir appearance ; not at one and the same time, 
but in regular succession. E^ery nK)nth is crown- 
ed with a blooming progeny^ distinct from t)ie rest,- 
Jmd peculiar to itself. . Nowthe tulip begins to un- 
fold it» leaves and flowers. The beauttfial anemone 
"Will speedily rear its vaulted erest. The ranun- 
cuius will >«oon expand its leaves iti gay profti* 
lion, .and charm the eye with thie most deKghtfdl 
^xture of cc^rt. To crown the lovely grou ;• , the 
wiM ^cpaad ks biusUag beauties, and the cor- 
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nation will display charms which eclipse those of 
all its rivals. 

Pause, reader, and contemplate awhile the wise 
economy of God in this distribrution of the flowers. 
If all the plants were to bloom at once> we should 
now^be cloyed with their superabundance, and now 
have to deplore the loss of them all. We should 
not have leisure to remark half of their beauties, so 
speedily should we be deprived of the charming 
spectacle. But now that every plant has its allot- 
ted place and period of vegetation^ we can minutely 
examine them at our leisure. We can contemplate 
them again and again, inhale their sweets^ and 
form an intimate acquaintance with them. Ano? 
ther happj effect also results from this wise econo- 
my of Providence. . It not only displays each indi- 
vidual species of flowers to the best advantage^ but 
it also alfords the most admirable compensation for 
the perishable nature of all the children of Flora ;. 
for though some plants are continually decaying, 
a new generation instantly succeeds to deck our 
gardens with fresh ornaments, and to perpetuate 
the delight we receive from their charms. 

How bountiful is our Maker, thus to confer on 
mankind a constant succession of delights { How 
is his benevolence displayed, not only in the abun* 
dance of his gifts, but also in their perpetuity. 
Verily, he conducteth us through flowery paths. 
Wheresoever we walk, flowers spring up beneatjh 
4>ur feet, the fragrance and beauties of which are 
destined to soothe and alleviate the hardships at* 
tendant on* the pilgrimage of life. 

The same regular succession is observed in the 
human race asinplantoand flowers* Every mas 
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occupies that place in the world which the all- wise 
Creator hath assigned to him ; every one is born at 
that period of time which God has ordained for his 
exigence. From the beginning of the world one 
generation of men has succeeded another on the 
theatre of life^ each according to that order, time, 
and place which the Creator hath allotted to it. 
While tome are entering into the world, others are 
returning to the dust. While one is preparing to 
act his part, another has already ended his per- 
formance, and is quitting the stage. Who knows 
when it will be my turn ? May I make as honor* 
able an exit as the tulip and the rose, which by 
their presence have diffused gratification and de- 
light over the narrow spot to which they were con- 
fined. Moreover, i ought never to repine if a good 
man be now and then removed from the world*. 
His loss will certainly be supplied by Providenct^ 
^ in like manner as the vacancies left by faded flow- 
ers are constantly filled up by a new generatio|r» 
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Zoophytes are insects, which in external con« 
formation^ in their incapacity of locomotion, and 
in propagating their race by buds and seeds, bear 
a resemblance to Vegetables. Like plants, they 
canmultiply by grafts and shoots. It is merely by 
the faculty of sensation and of spontaneous motion 
that they betray their animal nature. Most of these 
.zoophytes are attached by a kind of. it)Ot to the bot- 
tom of the sea or water in which they live. Many 
ofthem are inclosed in a stony, calcareous habitfi* 

TOL. II.— 'NO. 19, M 
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tion; others are surrounded with a horli-Iike sub- 
stance ; and others again are quite soft. They all 
coincide in one particular^ \vhich is, that without 
previous coition, new animals grow out from the 
surface of their bodies. As long as these new ani- 
mals remain engrafted on the original stock, they 
constitute one organized body, at the same'tihie re* 
ceivingand communicating nourishment. Assobn 

' as they are disunited they become separate and 
distinct animals. The zoophytes, moreover, mul- 
tiply their species in a way similar to the propaga- 
tion of vegetables. Upon them is formed a sort of 
seminal repository, which contains a young anim'al 
in embryo ; it grows for a time in conjunction with 
the parent stock, but finally falls off, and becomes 
a perfect animal. 

Whocouid have supposed that there were ani- 
mal^, whose configuration had sucli a resemblance 
to that of the vegetable world, and which derived 
the stamina of life froiii the wreck of mortality ? 
According to our conceptions could we possibly in- 
fer that the brain, the heart, the stomach, and alhhe 
intestines essential t£(lifecouldreprodu€ethemselves 
in any animal ? Could we figure to ourselves a 
living creature, in which we can perceive neither 
brain, heart, veins, nor arteries, whose very arms 
and legs, nay, whose whole organization consists 
of nothing but a stomach and intestines ? Could we 
conceive that an animal might be grafted like a 
tree, be turned inside out like a glove, or generate 
its offspring as a tree does its branches? About 

' half a century ago,* if any one had ventured to 

• The reader will bear in raind that It is riow about thirty 
^'Curs since these reBecUons were^^st given to the public: 
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advance such a strange hypothesis, he would have 
been regarded as a fool or a madman. But uow it 
is ascertained beyond doubt that there are actually 
suchanimals; which resemble plants, not only ia 
their external figure, but also in the mode of pro* 
pagation. 

By this discovery, in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, the boundaries of natural history 
have been enlarged. Nay, we may even afhrm 
that our knowledge of the divine power, has also 
been augmented. Since the discovery of zoo- 
phytes, v(c are furnished with an additional argu- 
ment that God has distinguished the various modes 
of organized beings by a very slender partition, and 
that it is almost impossible, with tolerable accu- 
racy, to ascertain the barrier which separates the 
animal from the vegetable world. According to 
the general notion, the only, specific difference be- 
tween plants and animals is, that the former are 
without motion and sensation, whereas the latter 
are susceptible of both. Sach, then, is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic between plants and ani- 
mals ; but how fine is the line which separates the 
two kingdoms, if we consider the discoveries which 
have been made relative to zoophytes ! Created 
beings gradually ascend to such a height in the 
scale of perfection, that at length we are ^mable to 
cfiscern their limits. Nature every where displays 
infinity as the peculiar character of-her mighty 
Author, 



by the autlior. It may not be improper also to observe, 
that it was M. dc Peyssonnel, of Marseilles, who, about the 
year t72(), began to throw a proper ligKt on the natare'of 
iS(H)phyte«. T, 

W 2 
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Infinite Being ! vfho can ascertftin the boundaries 
of thy creation ? Who can make himself thorough* 
}y acquainted with any single part of thy ennpire ? 
WJiat miracles, hitherto concealed from our know- 
ledge, will be disclosed in future ag'es ! But those 
which are already revealed to us suffice to convince 
ti8 of thy infinite greatness. Henceforward it shall 
h^ my constant study to unravel the mysteries of 
thy government, or at least to employ the scanty 
portion of my knowledge of thy works for the glory 
-and honor of thy sacred name : but I freely confess 
that I ardently long to become an inmate of that 
heavenly mansion, where I can approach thy pre- 
sence, and be more fully initiated into the myste- 
ries of thy power and benevolence. 



MAY 16* 

rLEASUBXS IXfi&ITED VROM AOSICULTVRB JklfP 

GARDENING. 

Gardening and agriculture are the most agree- 
able of all occupations, and perhaps the only em* 
ployments, the toils of which are remunerated by 
a thousand pleasures. Most occupations condemn 
man to au irksome confinement, either in his room 
or in a workshop ; but he who cultivates the fields 
and gardens has constantly before his eyes the mag- 
nificent theatre of Nature. The azure Jieav^ns are 
his canopy, and the earth, embroidered with flow* 
ersi his carpet. He respires the pure air, untainted 
with the noisome exhalations of towns. He beholds 
a thousand objects that yield delight; and, if he 
has any taste for the beauties of Nature, he will aN 
always be supplied .with an inexhaustible fund ^jT 
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genuine pleasure. When the morniag dawns^ and 
again opens to the view the brilliant spectacle of 
the creation, he hies away to his field or garden. 
The verdant herbage raises its head, and is tipped 
withsparklingdewdrops, resembling diamonds, eine- 
ralds,and sapphires. The perfumes exhaled by thie 
ilowers and plants are wafted to him from every side^ 
and refresh him with their balmy odors. Around 
him the birds pour forth their melodious strains, 
expressive of their loves, their joy, and their de- 
light, fn concert they hymn the praises of thie 
Creator, from whom they -receive so many beneiits, 
the light and genial warmth of the sun, savory food, 
the gratification arising from the instincts of nature, 
and the enjoyment of life* Is it possible to con<p 
template this scene, to taste such manifold plear 
sures, without any emotions of rapture, or of love 
and gratitude towards God ? Is it possible to re- 
frain from loving, adoring, and venerating Our al- 
mighty Creator ? Can the mind be engaged in a 
more agreeable occupation than in contemplating 
and admiring the sublime attributes, the grand de- 
signs, and the marvellous works of Providence? 

What farther contributes to render agriculture 
and gardening a peculiarly pleasing employment, 
is, the infinite variety of objects and occupations 
capable of affording amusement and instruction, 
which they present. 1 he vegetables, fruits, herbs, 
and trees whicJi we cultivate, are very different in 
conformation and qualities. Nature conducts her 
votary through an endless maze of variety. Here 
he, beholds vegetables just springing forth above the 
earth, there he perceives others in full bloom, and 
yofider .again others hastening to decay. Whicb 
wa^ soever he turns his eye he discoven ucw ob**- 

M a 
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jects. The heavens above his head, and the eartb 
beneath his feet contain inexhaustible stores of plea- 
sure and delight. 

How many happy hours might you spend, my 
dear readers, if you were to visit the fields and gar- 
dena in these days of spring, and were desirous to 
enjoy those*! pure pleasures which they are capable 
ofaffording. Retire sometimes from the crowded 
city and the bustle of business, which detains you 
in it, in order to contemplate the glory of God and 
♦he magnificence of Nature. Then let your hearts 
overflow with joy and gratitude, and let your souU 
aspire to your Creator. 

Bless, bless ye the Lord ; survey his works, and 
seek him in every meadow, and in every operation 
of active Nature. 

*Tis he who commands the return of spring^r 'tis 
he who fixes the time when the harvest is to reple* 
nish with new sheaves the bam of the wicked, as^ 
well as that of the pious man. 

O think of him, when in spring the gentle breath, 
of zephyrs, the image of hi^ bounty cools the air ; 
when in autumn the bending branches groan be- 
neath the weight of his gifts. 

He crowneth the year with abundance ; he is the 
source of ail good ; the parched fields are watered by^ 
his rains ; and by him the earth is rendered fertile. 

Praise ye the Lord ! Behold the forest/ thje river^ 
the valley ; they manifest abundant traces of hi» 
beneficence. You find hrm alike in the enamelled 
mead and in the barren desart; in every part of 
Nature you discovA the handy-work of the Lord. 
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MAY 17. 

THE TULIP. 

The tulip iadispatably surpasses all other flowerff 
in the beauty of its form. No manufacturer can 
produce a stuff, which, for the variety and briJ- 
Jiancy of its colors, or for the mixture of light and 
shade, can sustain a comparison with the tulip. Its 
iarge size, the elegance of its figure, the lustre of 
its hues, justly proclaim it the queen of flowers. 
And when we reflect that millions of tulips annu- 
ally blossom, and that they are all formed after dif- 
ferent rifles of symmetry and perfection, we can- 
not, unless we have lost all feeling, bat be trans- 
ported with astonishment. Most assuredly, we 
need only to contemplate . the blossom of a tulip 
in order to be convinced of the existence of a wise 
and beneficent God. Is it possible that these mas- 
ter-pieces of Nature could have been produced 
i^ithout the interposition of an intelligent cause? 
True it is, that tulips are now propagated from 
roots. But whence proceeded the original organi- 
zation and primitive arrangement of this machine, 
on which all its successive phenomena and produc- 
tions are founded ? Must we not necessarily admit 
that they are the work of an intelligent author^ 
whom we denominate the Creator of the world ? 
It requires as ijiuch sagacity and power to form a 
single tulip, from which ten others may be pro- 
duced, as to create ten all at once ; for the progeny 
must be comprehended in the parent stock, and 
both their number and form must have been prevf- 
ously determined. When, therefore, my dear 
reader, you are contemplating a bed of tulips, you 
2 
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ought to admire, not only their beauty, but also 
the infinite wisdom of God, who sketched the ori 
ginal design of those flowers, and executed it with 
such astonishing skill. 

Notwithstanding all the charms of the tulip, they 
lose a portion of their value, because they are cal- 
culated only to gratify the eye, without regaling the 
smelt. Place beside it a carnation, which, with an 
elegant form combines the most exquisite fragrance, 
and the gaudy colors of the tulip are soon neglect- 
ed. Thus it fares with a female who possesses the 
charms of personal b«auty, and endeavors to set 
them off by the oniaments of dress, but is destitute 
of the qualities of the understanding and of the 
heart. Moral beauty is far superior to personal ac- 
complishments. The latter captivate only for a 
moment ; but when all exterior charms have va* 
nished, the former remarns, and the respect whick 
it challenges is of permanent duration. A virtuous 
soul gives pleaisure to its Creator and to all its fel*- 
Iow«creatures. It is cast in the mould of wisdom, 
and is arraved in the white robe of innocence. 
Good works perfume the atmosphere around it, and 
it shall one day be transplanted into the garden of 
Paradise. 

The history of plants fwrni«hes us with this useful 
observation, that the more beautiful any fiower is, 
the sooner it fades. How quickly the stalks of the 
tulips are stripped of their splendid dress ! Their. 
beauty and their life last only a few weeks. Age 
impairs their charms ; the leaves droop,, the colors 
fade ; and from a beauteous maiden, the tulip is 
transformed into an unsightly corse.' How instrijc-' 
tive, O Christian, is this consideration. No more- 
depeodehce can \ve place on exterior charms;: 
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equally uncertain and perishable are all persona I 
advantages. Death may overtake us without any 
longer previous notice; for in what respect does 
human life differ from that of flowers ? Many of 
us resemble them, not only in regard to beauty, 
but also in the brevity of our mortal existence. For, 
** man that is born of a woman, is of few days ; he 
cometh forth like a llower, and is cut down." And 
when this awful moment shall arrive, may we ter- 
minate our career a<) honorably as the tulip ! It 
was the ornament of the garden and the delight of 
the possessor. Its death is less lamentable, because 
its life was useful and agreeable. May such also 
be thy life and thy death ! 

Strive so to live, that when thou shalt be consign- 
ed to the grave, the virtuous may regret thy loss, 
and say to each other : " O that his life had been 
protracted to a later period,'* 
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How magnificent soever may be the flowersjciii- 
tivated in gardens by human art and industry, we 
should still be but imperfectly acquainted with the 
miracles of the vegetable kingdom, were our atten- 
tion solely engrossed with them. . Every meadow, 
as well as the most elegant garden, is a theatre of 
marvellous phenomena, and has therefore equal 
claims upon our observation. The quantity of 
grass growing upon the surface of a meadow is, of 
itself, a matter of surprize. Supposing the dimen- 
sions of a meadow to be a thousand feet each way, 
its superficies would measure a million square feet. 
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We will suppose that every foot of ground we tra- 
verse contains only ten blades of grass ; of coursej,. 
every square foot would contain one hundred ; and 
consequently we survey at one glance^ one hundred 
million blades on the surface of this meadow. 

Let us assume that each blade contains only one 
hundred tubes, by which it is supplied with nou^ 
rishment ; this would make, in the whole, ten 
thousand millions of similar tubes. But who would 
imagine that a blade of grass did not contain more 
than one hundred tubes for the purposes of growtht 
and nutrition, itiove especially as the texture of 
every blade is composed entirely of tubes ? What 
a countless number of these tubes must there then 
be in the whole meadow ! On the contrary, how 
inconsiderable is the quantity of planets and flowers 
produced and reared in gardens ! Wherefore has 
Providence so abundantly stocked the vegetable 
kingdom with inhabitants ? For what purpose has. 
it caused every species of grass tagrow in siieh pro* 
fusion ? Doubtless for no other reason than ta 
make a provision for man and beast. The mea* 
dows are the granaries where the stores of the brute 
creation are deposited. 

Another quality belonging to grass is worthy our 
attention^ and this is, that it grows and propagates 
its species without any cultm^. If grass, required 
the same care as the flowers of our gardens, mil- 
lions of animals would die of hunger. Our meadows 
and pastures would be converted into desarts if it 
were left to our management to sow the seeds of 
grass, and to supply them with moisture. But. when 
God created the world, he took care that the ne- 
cessary stock of herbage should aever be diminished. 
If the earth be but once sown with gramineous seed> 
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It perpetually produces an abundant crop. Itspreads 
over every place, and insinuates itself into every 
cavity in the ground. From the omnipotent word 
of God: '< Let the earth bring forth grass, and the 
herb yielding seed/' is derived the uninterrupted 
fertility of our meadows. 

We need only consider the color with which 
God hath clothed the ^Z9S, in order to be con- 
vinced of his wise economy in that particular. 
W^re ail. meadows of a white or red color, who 
could long support their dazzling lustre ? If black ' 
had been the universal color, what a dreary aspect 
would Nature present 1 Green holds a just medium 
between those colors. How happily is it ac- 
commodated to our organs of sight, which so far 
from fatiguing, it always refreshes and strengthens. 
Nevertheless, so manifold are the modifications of 
this single color, tiiat no two plants can be found of 
exactly the same shade of green. 

It is therefore evident that our Creator, in the 
. economy of the vegetable kingdom, has consulted 
our pleasure as well as our advantage. Both may 
suffice to convince us that his wisdom and benevo* 
leoce are equally conspicuous over the whole sur- 
face of the globe. Let us not behold these demon- 
• strations with calm indifference, but consecrate all 
x>ur faculties to the study of that Being infinitely 
- wise and beneficent, in the works of the creation. 
Whenever we walk in a meadow, let us make re- 
Sections similar to those which grass has just sug- 
gested to our minds. 

O Lord, with what wisdom hast thou formed the 
plants ! With jwhat tenderness^ hast thou provided 
for.men and animals ! How bountifully dost thou ' 
dispense rain and sunshine to promote the growth 
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of grass ! The plants which nourish me, the milk 
ivbich furnishes such a salubrious aliment, the flesh 
of animals, which I receive in such abundance, 
all these advantages and many others hast thou 
conferred through the produce of the meadows. 
For these blessings, O Lord, my Creator, I will 
thatik thee now and evermore ! 
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REFLSCTIONS SUGGESTED BT A SURVEY OF THE 

UEAVEK8. 

Who hath reared that superb structure wluch we 
behold above our heads ? Who but a being of in- 
finite sagacity, of power uncircumscri bed ? Whence 
originated those prodigious orbs ; whence their in- 
conceivably rapid and perpetual revolutions ; since 
every particle of matter is of itself inert? Who 
moulded the misshapen mass into such a variety of 
forms ? Whence arise that nice symmetry, that 
beautiful order and harmony, conspicuous through* 
out every part of this grand whole ? Who hath 
balanced every thing with such scrupulous accu- 
racy, according to number, weight, and measure ? 
Who prescribed to yon stupendous orbs tho^e sub- 
lime laws, the discovery of which was reserved for 
some few highly favored mortals, the jnost enlight- 
ened among the sons of men ? Who described the 
vast circumference of those orbits in which the pla- 
nets roll, without the smallest deviation from their 
course ? W^ho determined those occult energies by 
which they are controlled and governed ? Who 
conducted them in tne track in which they are des- 
tined invariably to revolve ? All these queries lead 
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tbpdtes, (ii^r \%fA, tbeir •oootriii|Mi<5^ tMr estt*- 
^et, and mil. the advaiBtiiget which the eaitfa dte- 
rives,ft«ai^eiii» 4Mre«maBatiM«slMMi4hee» O'thau 
£tsoat9«k inerette^ 8elf-d«peDdent» and mfinite I 

What suMime coQC^tions ATiMs within my«Mil 
when I <30iiceiitr«l« my medltatioiit here ! If that 
space, in which revolve so mukj n^riads^f wevlck, 
ap|>ean immeaMirahk io ourtotted apprehmsSon ; 
if theae celestial orb^ that rail therein, be af such 
am^itude ias ta hewiMercmriinagfnalitan; lif the 
ilructttre mi the yniversey which Ihe Creator hath 
jo ai cid , ^e^omagnifioeRt as tocoo&>u&d our rea- 
aon; how inuch 'more >jDajeAic oMMt thou be, O 
«dovbble Creator, «&d what capacity can et»brace 
9hy tsfioite greateesit ? If the starry firmament be 
aafvectade so grand, so magnticent* and so beaa* 
tiful, that the eyecontemplatesk with delight, and 
Khe heart is £lled m\\h laplure^ how far -more au- 
gtisft mtist be thy ^essence, . O Eternal, of whose re- 
•apleDdence those created aobsiaisties areooly feeble 
«iBaiiations ! fiow vast must be Uiy ooraqprehen* 
aion, 9tnoe wkh one intliitivejghuice thou canst ex^ 
(pt&tt iriioke apaoe, and hast the most eccnrate 
loiDwledge of all the manifold bodies Tcrolving in 
it, of their onganiaation« and Of all the beings with 
irbich thoa bast |pe<^led them ? What inexhauati- 
Me^oresof InTenlion^ !of sagacity and inteiligeace 
infMt tlKNi rpossessy who hast Con^assed projects so 
vtOt, so arduoQS, and so aublime ; wlio hast ba- 
ianood and ^meted the whole with such an accurate 
vacate jind measurement, that k is AOt 8asceplible<»f 
ifsHPther io^irovenient; who habt framed that com* 
jj^eK code of 'laws, to which the whole aystem'of Ihe 
joumrae iaaabjeot; who bait coacarteddesiipuand 
voi^ u.— Ko, 10, * , ir > 
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ineansof such intricate contrivance^ which thou 
hast digested and accomplished with such marvel* 
ious combination and regularity > How prodigious 
must be the resources of thy power, which, after 
executing projects of such magnitude^ guides and 
directs those stupendous orbs as it pleases, whose 
influence impels all their motions, and sustains all 
4faose prodigious bodies by thy mighty word ? 

But has God made these glorious manifestations 
of his might and magni6cence to no end or purpose ? 
^re the celestial orbs the unavailing iiarbingers of 
his omniscience, omnipotence, and wisdom ? Do 
they in vain communicate to us the emanations of 
his benevolence ? Has not all this been ordained 
for wise purposes, to captivate the admiration of 
rational beings, and inspire them with pious medi- 
tations? We adnaire the ingenious productions of 
art, made by the hand of man. What stupid in- 
sensibility should we betray, did we not admire the 
superior ingenuity and sagacity which God has 
manifested in his works !• We revere those who 
surpass others in the capacity of producing elegant 
^nd beautiful works. With what abasement and 
deference ought we not to reverence the Deity, 
who hath reared such a superb structure, and erect- 
ed such a transcendent monument of his glory and 
majesty ! The heavens announce that God is the 
sovereign and monarch of the universe. All the 
heavenly bodies are subject to his controul, and all 
their motions are regulated by his statutes. Shall 
xnortal man disclaim bis allegiance to this sovereign 
of the universe, who is also his Lord and his Creator; 
shati he withhold his tribute of homage, or violate 
his salutary laws? The influences of divine bene- 
volence are diffused in a copious stream for our b«- 
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»efit, coDvenience, and pleasure. What a mighty 
arrear of gratitude and love do we owe him ! 
. I>t us imitate the Psalmisti who, contemplating 
the worlci of God, exclaims : " 1 will sing unto the 
Lord as long at I live: I will ting prute unto my 
Ood while I have my being : blets thou the Lord, 
O my loul. Hallelujah ! 



MAY 20. 



Tbi marvellous phenomena of the iregetable cre» 
ation are in nothing more conspicuous, than in the 
fecundity of plants. One single plant can generate 
a thousand^ nay, even a million of the same spe- 
cies. One stem of tobacco produces forty thousand 
three hundred and twenty seeds, and when we cal- 
culate the produce of one single grain for four suc- 
cessive years, we find a sum total of two trillions, 
six hundred and forty-two thousand, nine hundred 
and eight billbns, two hundred and ninety-three 
thousand, three hundred and sixty-five millions, 
seven hundred and sixty thousand grains. An elm 
of twelve years growth frequently produces five 
Jiundred thousand seeds. How would this number 
accumulate in a few years ! Supposing this tree 
has not more than one hundred thousand buds, and 
that every yearling shoot contains only five; this 
would give annually five hundred thousand plants, 
whicii may be considered as new. If we add what 
is produced by the extension of the root, and by 
other means, we shall be astonished that the earth 
^as not long since exhausted and consumed by the 
Xtgetabie creation. 
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Butw«oug^tlik«iivi8e to connder what a miniber 
of aniii>alB subsist ifpcm the stores of the vegetable 
jQHigdom. They consume annuaJty such. a largb 
<|uai>tity, that i^ Nature had not^ eadued plants 
^iHi very extraordinary fecundity, their total ejt- 
tinetien would pves#nt]y ensue. But animals some- 
times assist the process of vegetation whilst they 
are engaged in the work of devastation. Birds de» 
vour fruit and berries, biit the stones and seed pass 
through them without sustaining any injury. The 
dispersion of seed in this and varipus other ways 
|s necessary, that a single pla,nt may not occjuipy 
a whole field ; for which reason some seeds aj:e 
provided with down, or wings, so that they can be 
more readily wafted to some distance by the wind. 

Generally speaking, plants are mere prolific than 
animals. We shall be convinced of this {act by 
comparing trees with quadrupeds. Trees product 
a numerous progeny every year, sometimes for 
9iaAy successive centuries. Large quadra peds^ 
such as the elephant or the mare, produce one« or 
at most two at a time, and do not bring iorth often. 
The smaller quadrupeds^ ais the dog, the ^at, the 
rat, are much more prolific, but their fecun* 
dity is nothing when compared with that of trees. 
The fertility of fishes and insects approaches nearer 
to that of vegetables. A tench deposits ten thou- 
sand eggs ; a carp twenty thousand ; and a co<} 
ft million. With this extraordinary fecundity let 
us contrast that of the wild rose^ of mustard, of 
fern, and we shall soon discover that both these 
•nd other plants multiply much more than fishes 
and insects ; especially when we consider that most 
Tegetables are propagated In different ways, but 
\he greater ^art of animals in one uniform mannar. . 
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A tree is capable of multiplying its J^ind in a ratia 
equal to the sum total of its branches^ its shoots^ 
.xiay» even of Its leaves. 

What just proportions has the Creator established 
between the fecundity of the animal and vegetable 
creation ! if the prolific energies of vegetables 
vere less considerable, many animals would perisli 
of hunger ; our fields, our meadows, and gardens 
would be desolate, or produce only a few solitary, 
plants. On^ the other hand> if Providence; had en* 
dued animals subsisting on. grass and vegetables. 
with a fecundity superior to that of plants, t4i« ve- 
getable kingdom would soon be laid wastjSn^ and: 
many generations of animals would perish. ^ But- 
according to the present economy of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, the population of both' is 
maintained on an equal footmg, without any vlsi* 
)»le diminutioiTtn either. 

Thus, O mau) art thou welcomed on every side 
with a cheerful mt)spect of plenty and affluence, 
since Providence has^ for thy sake, endued plants 
with such prolific energies^. For thy preservation, 
thy support, and thy pleasure^ the Creator has pro* 
duced such an exuberance of plants of so many dif- 
ferent species. Let human- arithmetic try whether 
it can calculate the number of vegetables on the 
surface of a single meadowv It isindefiAable, and 
their innumerable muUitude is an image of the om- 
nipotence and infinity of God, who through all the 
kingdoms of Nature, opens his- bountiful hand, and. 
satisfies the desire of every living c^reature. 
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NoTRiNO k mora afllniirtbte tfauithe rfevohitfmi 
Hpfaich spring f rodiKset ki the aipeet of Nature* In 
•uttimn erery ▼alley, every mei;d« every foraei 
atliibttB the image of deatJi ; in winter Nature i» 
stripped of alt \m charma. The anlmat creation iv 
dejected and disoonsolale ; the muneof the grovoe 
is hmhed, and their lenaatp withdraw to tiMir'sQlU 
tary retreats. Notu re i^art tlw appearanoe of on^ 
Utttreraal sepulchre and solitude, and lier vital 
energies are benumbed and «u9pended; In thn 
mean t»me the divine power i< o^oupiad nnancBy 
and alas ! unheeded by us, in renovating the a»» 
pect of Nature, with a silent and eteady opcratioBi. 
Returning life aniiAates alt beings; avery thing- 
prognosticates an approaching resurrection. What 
a variety of changes take place la trees akMwt 
7*heir sap, which, during the winter, had abam» 
doned the trunk and branches, first elvvfy atoeiid^ 
through their invisible tnbes, and the Iniidi bfgiB 
tptrwdl. Wliat copious stoces of the divine powscr 
are treasured up witbin these litUe MosttoH^ t 
The leaves with their cheerM verdlirey tfieiwaaciket 
which are to shoot forth from amidst tihe expanded 
foliage, on these branches new bads ^ed with yet 
invisible leaves, multitudes of flowers, impregnal^ 
ittg tiie air with their fragrance, in these bioMonir 
the embryo fruits^ and within the latter the seeds of 
an infinite number of future trees ! 

The kindly influence of the sun fills the soul with 
transport. The operations of Nature in the vege- 
table kiugdom afford the most pleasing occupatioBt 
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Hibe eje. In every Md we behold an enchaii4» 
ibg landsc^e, and are regaled witli tka perfome 
of flowers. For us the feathered race pout iiirtk 
tiMCr Btraiiis^ some i% fcanh tones, and oiiiert in aU 
Dm medttlatioBe mi tiie most exquiiite kamiany* 
How cbeerAH ie ihe teng of 1^ lionet, hopping 
§pom spray to sprmy, and iweUing ttt little throaf 
witk evep-vaiying meiody, as if to gain the ap» 
plause of man !iy 'tis maslerly execq^on, aad 1^ de» < 
lig^ him with ItttnneAil lays. The epvigiitly lark . 
eoars a1e#l, to hail the vetumlng epring apd th«^ 
new-bem day with her simple song. Tbe dis^^erd* 
ant vdaiiflg of the beasts indicfitos t^ ranovato^ 
life and joy with which tiMy are ani mated. Thn^ 
^Mms, which In winter lay benumbed and torpid a# 
the bottom of the rivevs, new nse to the surface of 
tfaeetveam. Reeevering their Ibroier vivacity, ttieyr 
again attract our no^oe, and aipuse the eye witk* 
thjB sportive ease, agility, and graoeftdoessnf their 
meiioiis. ... 

Hew can we «o often behold all these ^JeetSs 
withont a eentinual feeling of the most profound 
admiritdon and reverenee for the greatness, tkm 
d^ry, and the nmiripotence of the Eternal! Letr 
us never inhekthe i>aliny breeee of spring without^ 
iBdnlging in such reiectiens'i Let us n^finr con*- 
template a waving corn-field, a flowery mead, a- 
mafestic ^est, a beaotifol garden,, without reco4«- 
looting that it is God, by v[4»ose command t^ tree* 
casts such a refreshing tfhade ; who hath decked 
the flowers with such beauties, and impregnated 
them with such fragrance ; who hath clothed the- 
forest and the mead with such delightful vjBrdure; 
v?ho dispenseth life and jey to all beiags ; who is 
alsQ^ the source of our existeoet; and whe^ more 
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bountiful to us than to many thousands of his crea« 
tures, hath rendered us susceptible of 'the charms 
of spring. 

As all Nature is filled with joy at the return of 
tpring, so the heart of the Christian is enraptured^ 
when the Lord» who for a time had withdrawn his 
presence^ again draws near to his soul, and visitt 
bim with his grace. In the life of a Christian there 
are gloomy nights and serene days. When the 
ibrmer prevail, may not the situation of the soul 
be aptly compared with the season of winter ? Its 
energies are benumbed and enveloped in darkness, 
their activity, nay, even their vital principle is~ 
almost wholly si»pended. The Christian is at 
length alarmed ; he feels more sensibly than ever 
that he is entirely dependent on his God and Be* 
deemer; that with all his qualifications and «n«- 
dowments he can perform nothing of himself, and 
that the quickening spirit of God is as necessary 
for the soul as the influence of the sun for the vege-- 
table kingdom. In this situation the Lord returns 
to shew him that he knows how to visit in mercy the- 
souls of his people, to communicate to them the- 
light of instruction and animating grace, and to 
afford such demonstrations of love as are culpable of 
restoring peace and serenity to the troubled heart* 
, For this blessing aUo accept my praises, O most 
merciful God ! How dreary and joyless wouldf 
even this delightful season prove to me, were my, 
heart unsusceptible of the still more cheering influ* 
ences of thy grace ! Now I can truly relish all the 
beauties of Nature — now that thou hast deigned to 
revive my soul with thy presence, and I can che»- 
rish the hop^ that I shall become a partaker of thy 
bounty in a better world i 
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BlAtf is the 0|i!y anima) to which we ean wH!| 
j^ropriety ascribe the gift of speech. By means of 
tW« prero|i;ative^ hi particular^ he holds the empire 
^orer the whole bmte creatfon. By speech he go* 
'wnis all Nature, cultivates- a correspondence witl^ 
* Iker dlTine author, contemplates, adores, and obeys 
Hiflt. Through this medium he acquires a know- 
ledge of himsetf, and of the created objects around 
iiim^ and renders them subservient to his purposes, 
^11 other iiDimats are destitute of this faculty, be* 
cause they have not been endued with reason, bj 
jneaQS of which we are enabled to acquh^ l^n* 
gtiage, and te make a proper use of speech. But 
ni2(smuch as animah communicate their wants by 
natural sign's, and express their sensatioas by eer* 
iaia inarticulate sounds, they may be said ta hasa 
a species of language. The variety Qf these ton^^ 
their number, use, and regular succession, theif 
maaifold aiodifieaiioiia and combiQatioa^ eoiNti'r 
tote the pNfminent features oi hing«iage amonff tht 
different classes of the brute creation. 

We have no. occasion to enter into any l^^boriauf 
j|iiv«^tigati9lis ill order ti) comprehend the language 
af animals s sre need only observe those»whieh daily 
coBM uactev our notioe, and with which we live 
in a Itind pf f^miKar intercourse. Let us conteni- 
plate the beo. and her chickens. Whenstiehj^ 
found any tbiirg^ bow she calls her birood (q partake 
«f it } They understand her call, aiid immediately 
Hock round her. If they lose sight of their fond 
mother, thdr plaintive gries indicate their distress. 
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and their anxiety to rejoin her. Fay attention to 
the different cries of the cock on the approach of a 
«tranger or a dog ; wheq he perceives a hawk or 
any other enemy ; or when he calli to or answers 
bis hens. — What means that lamentable cry of the 
turkey ? See how her little brood instantly run to 
their hiding-places, where they lie without stirring. 
You would suppose thorn to be dead. The mother 
looks upward and redoubles her moans. And what 
has she discovered ? A black speck that we can 
ycarcely discern ; and this is a bird of prey, which 
has not been able to elude the vigilance and acute 
sight of the turkey. The enemy disappears ; the 
parent utters a scream of exultation ; all anxiety 
ceases ; the chickens issue from their retreats, and 
joyfully assenible around their mother. 

The language of the dog is so copious ami ex- 
pressive, that it would be alone sufficient to form a 
vocabulary.* Who can be insensible to the joy 



*Tbe ftgacitv md docility of th« doa hsve afforded a 
theme for » muititade of writeri, from Horater to the pre« 
sent dfty ; bat the following cirourociumce, related by the 
celebrated Lieibnits, i$ perhaps without a parallel. By 
that autlior we are infocmed that near Zeitz, in Misniaj he 
•aw a dog of ah ordinary Agure and middling size, in which 
'a boy fancied he discovered a disposition to utter articulate 
sounds. From the simtiarity of Ifaese to certain German 
words, he took it into bis head to teach the animal to speak. 
•The master having no better employment, devoted all his 
time to this occupation ; and at the end of some ye^rs the 
dog could pronounce about thirty words. It is to bQ ob- 
served that the pnpil was three years oM before he com- 
-menced this course of education.- * He only spoke like a 
parrot, pronouiMsing the^words after his master, and the re- 
petition appeared involuntary, and the effect of compuU 
^ioji, altHougb he was never ill treated. T, 
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expressed by this faithful domestic when he w^« 
conies his master ? He leaps, he bounds, he runs 
to and fro, suddenly stops short, fixes on him a 
kx>k of the utmost tenderness, approaches, licks 
and caresses him, renews his gambols, disappears, 
and presently returns, perhaps dragging something 
along with him, assumes numberless frolicsome at- 
titudes, b^rks, announcing his happiness and ma- 
nifesting his joy by a thousand antics. But how 
different ^re the^e sounds from those which he utters 
on .the approach of a thief! — If we follow a hound 
in the chace, we may observe how he expresses 
what he would communicate, by all his motions, 
but particularly those of his tail. With what art 
he endeavor;} to render himself intelligible, to.get- 
into the proper track, and to adapt his various sig* 
nals to the discoveries he has .nade.* 

1 his circumstance may furnish thee, reader, with 
fresh cause to admire the wisdom and benevolence 
•f thy adorable Creator. . What tenderness hath he 
manifested toward the brute creation in granting 
them the faculty of communicating, not only their 
wants, but also their sensations, through the me- 
dium of certain sounds. From their peculiar or* 



J 

^i« 



• These observationii are beautiiuUy illustrated by Som9r-» 
ville in tiie following lines descriptive of the blocd-bound : 
Soon the sagacioos brate, his curiing tail ' 

FloarisbM m air, low-bending, plies aroand 
His busy nose; the steaming vapor snuflb 
Inquisitive, nor leaves one turf untried ; 
Till conscious of the recent stains, bis heart 
Beats quick ; bis snuffing nose, his active tail 
Attest his joy ; then with dtsep opening moutii^ 
. That makes the welkin tremble, be prodaioM 
. Th' attdacioas felon, V.. 
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-g«uiieali«n it -wiHikl be inqioBBifble for theiii 4o arti« 
vuiate the Isngnage of men. SotUreircoirMroa 
ivould be iiirnfiiKX^ depkihdble, tmd -they ^MA be. 
Jton servtoable to us, had Ute Greater detakd Aefti 
the foculty of ottering certatn souads. To c o wiyw - 
i8te this deficiency ts nmcb as .potarWe^ he endued 
them wHh the ftctrity of oonnmiDicirHng their ettt- 
•otiom to rrmtk tiki to their own species in a thot* 
vand different trays. ite{>rovided them with rach 
tx^ans as ane ifeeirsiai7 'for the 'production ami mo- 
Eolation of certain tcmess. Tli^ese mgzns are so admi- 
rabiy ada^pted to the tptt«f ance of the tones pectitiar 
to each ^eciiet of airitnais> ^vst, by blowing into 
the wi^d-^ipe of a dead <sheef> 'Or cock, you m^-j 
produce soonds exhctly similhr to the -cries ofthoke 
miimats whtn tiiive« In a word, the Creator has 
endued anim&ls, in t^gard to .laniguagey with all 
the fier^e^ons sof wihroh Vheirmti^ is avsoeptible, 
and that wene compa(»ble with the «nd Ibr 
%hich hednign^theni. 

Hovr infinlceiy superivris man in this psitic«4«r ! 
1^^ MFimtfls hav«) k >h trae, a tiMd <df 1aiigwi{jb» 
tint it coniMs QAIii«ry <of mai^liicadhte Md tefMTr- 
' ^t 'MttMJs. AH theR>lnoti«liiB are 'derived Irim lAie 
organs of sense, because they are denied the faculty 
of acquiring a methodical language. They are 
i(fqoainted 6nly with cefrtain exti^i-nal t^aa^ities of 
objects, wiience all their notions and conceptions 
. are derived. How ker «nore exfiked are 4be facul- 
ties of man ! By means n^f^isfeech I era capable of 
forming abstract nc^ions, off msfk^ng a *dh{tinctiaa 
between things and their properties, of employing^ 
an in£aite number of articulate and spoiitaneous 
tones to Osqnvss all tny ideas. I oaa take a com<- 
pfthensive survey of all my ' W ommi m aen, aad 
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conduct myself accordhigly 4n the way most con* 
ststeftt with my welfare. O Lord, my Creator, 
what a debt of gratitude 1 owe thee for this bless^ 
ing ! Let me never forget this important portion 
of thy benefits, but whenever I enjploy the faculty 
of speech, let my heart be deeply impressed with 
grateful admiration of thy unbounded wisdom and 
beneficence 1 



MAY 23. 

UAGNITrX>K AND MULTITUDE OF CREATED OBJECTS OM 

THE EARTH. 

O Lord, how great and how numerotis are. thy 
works. We should be compelled to bear this testi- 
toouy concerning the works of the Deity, were our 
knowledge confined to this terrestrial globe : for 
how prodigious is its magnitude ! How many tribes 
find an abundant subsistence and a <x>AveBient 
abode on its surface ! And yet how large g portion 
of its ^ijfface is occupied by desarts and solitudes, 
unexplored by man I Nay, what is still more strik- 
ing, the land does not cover by far so large a space 
on this terrestrial globe, as the seat that astonishing 
element But if the earth itself affords an exam- 
ple of the greatness of the works of Ood, we can- 
not possibly survey the Various object9 whiffa it 
contains, without admiring the multitude and di- 
Tersity of the divine productions. 
. In the first place, we find innumerable species of 
stones, metals, and minerals deposited in the bo- 
som of the earth- What a variety of trees, plants, 
fruity, and herbs are produced oit its surface ! Not- 
vox. li,— iro. 10. o 
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withstanding all the pains that have been taken to 
observe and classify these different species of ve- 
getables^ the work is still far from being completed, 
and perhaps, in spite of all the efforts of human io- . 
dustry, it never will be accomplished. Among the 
living creatures a still greater diversity prevails. . 
How prodigious is the disproportion between the. 
eagle and the fly, the whale and the gudgeon, the 
elephant and the mouse, and yet the intervai is 
iilled with an uninterrupted series of living crea- 
tures. The various species of animals approach so 
near to each other, that it is sometimes a difficult 
task to draw a line between them ; and neverthe- 
less, these species are so numerous as to form but 
one unbroken chain. Iti the ocean, in the lakes, 
in the rivers, upon the surface of the earth, and 
within its bosom there is scarcely a spot to be fotind 
that is untenanted by some species of living crea- 
tures. 

But^ . however great may appear the number of 
creatures which come uiwler our observation, it is not 
to be cdmpared With the mytiads of those that we 
cannot discern wifli the naked eye. By meatis of the 
microscope man Iws made discoveries which are al* 
most incredible, but of the truth of which any one Wh6 
has leisure and cohveriience may easily cdnvinc6 
himself. That instrument may be said to present 
to oftr view a new wdrld, yrhich was before entirely 
unknown to us. It enkblf^s us to discern living 
creatures, whose extreme minuteness the imaginaf- 
tion can 8car<^ely donceive, each of lliem being far 
mriallerthan the thousandth partof a grain of sand. 
It is not only their p tod f^ious mtiUitude and vati- 
-ety that excite our astjcniishmefnt, but the b^adty 
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jind delicacy of their structure likewise challenges 
our admiratioa. What appears, entirely red to the 
naked eye, or even escapes it altogether, when 
viewed through a microscope exhibits a beauty and 
variety of hues surpassing all conception. What 
inimitable gilding do we discover in some of the 
smallest seeds, but especially in certain insects; 
for example, in the head and eyes of a fly f What 
inconceivable regularity and symmetry do we ob* 
terve In tbe figure and organiBation of the most df* 
atnotive creaturoi i We find millions of insects so 
wnali tliat'the eye c^n scarcely distinguish them, 
whose conformation is nevertheless as perfect* bot^ 
with respect to their parts, and the various pur- 
poses for which they were designed, as the 8truc« 
lure of those lo which Nature has ^ven larger 
dimensions. 

These considerations make roe deeply sensible of 
my own insignificance. 1 am lost among the innu* 
Qierable multitude of created beings, which would 
sufficiently attest the greatness and power of God, 
though man had never existed. Lord God omni* 
potent, liow immense is the extent of thy empire ! 
in all the elements exist creatures, formed and pre* 
served by thy hand. Each grain of sand is the 
habitation of insects, which also rank among thy 
creatures, and are links of the immeasurable chain. 
Here my ideas are lost in infinity. The more 1 re- 
ipect on the multitude and dimensions of thy crea- 
tures^ the more I am convinced of my own circum* 
scribed intelligence. I add figures to figures, and 
((Quantity to quantity, and yet the product is far 
from comprehending the sum total of thy creation. 
To ascertain this is a task that bafHcs my^powersj^ 
and that can perhaps be performed only by ^ngelift 

9 * 
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beings. As for me, overcome with astonishment 
and awe, I can do nothing but adore thee^ O Cr«- 
tor and Preserver of all things I 



MAY U. 

IPItIKO AV CMBLES! OF TBB UKCEHTAINTY OF LlFt. 

la this season of the^year we need not go far ia 
quest 'of Images of death and the instability of bur 
man life. They every where present themselves in 
abundance, being inseparably connected with al- 
most all the beauties of Nature. It was doubtless 
the intention of our Creator to warn us through 
them of the inconstancy of all terrestrial things, 
and to wean our affections from objects so transi- 
tory as those of Nature. Spring is the season in- 
wlvich plants receive new life, but it is likewise the- 
period in which most of them again decay. Wither; 
and die. However serene are the days of spring, 
they as suddenly become darkened with cloudg, 
rain, and tempessts. The morning often appears in 
he noost resplendent majesty and beauty, and, ere 
noon arrives, all that glory and brilliancy which 
flattered us with the hope of a fair day, are com- 
pletely obscured. Sometimes this hope is accom- 
plished, and the days of spring are arrayed in all 
their charms. But how fleeting is this delightful 
seaso.! I How quickly it is past, before we have 
enjoyed its beauties ! So swiftly glides away the 
fair season of youth; which we often compare with 
the spring of Nature. Oft smiles the morn of life 
aerene and gay, and promises all the joys the soul 
can wish for ; but before evening, or iftdeed noo« 
arrives, our prospects ^re clouded with affliction 
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^nd grief. Recollect, readec, the years of thy 
youth, -which ipay with propriety be denominated 
the spring of life. How fleeting were all the plea* 
sures, how transitory all the delights of thy juve- 
nile days 1 Whither are fled those moments of rap« 
ture which thou then enjoyedst ? Where is that 
gaiety of soul, that played upon thy ruddy cheek } 
The turbulent pleasures of youth no longer delight 
thee. Nothing remains but a mournful recollect 
tion of the past days, -unless -they have been de-^^ 
voted to the glory of thy Creator. 

AVith what impressive language does spring re^ 
mind the^> O Christian, of the uncertainty of Ijfe,. 
and its inevitable conclusion. Look around thee, 
and observe how universal Nature is decked, with, 
the charms of spring ; how all the trees are crown-^ 
ed with blossoms. . In a few days all these blossoms* 
shaU return to the dust from which they sprung.. 
The whole race af flpwers,. whose manifold beauties 
now delight the eye, shall perkh in; the same sea- 
sbo that has given them birth. What a strikinjj 
emblem of the instability of htiman life ! Its longest 
duration may be compared to that of a single spring. 
An unexpected death precipitates us into the grave,, 
though the vigor of our constttytton seemed to prog-^ 
aosticate a long series of years. Disease and death 
often lurk beneath, the appearance of glowing, 
health. Contemplate, then, in the mirror present-. 
ed by the flowers of spfing, an image of thy own 
perishable nature. On surveying their opening- 
beauties, let thesie be thy reflections : Q ye flowers,, 
adorned with a thousand charms, ye pride of the 
gardens, ye ornaments of the fields, how transient- 
is your beauty r But bpw instructive to me is the 

o3. 
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lesson which you inculcate ! O death, even now 
art thou lurking in my bosom, and btisily engaged 
in undermining my mortal existence. Ye roses, 
you die in a day, and 1 perhaps may expire in a 
moment. 

This is a truly important and serious consideration. 
Thy Creator hath, nevertheless, permitted thee to 
indulge in those joys with which the season of spring 
and the vigor of life are naturally accompanied. 
hoi let these reflections mingle with all (by enjoy- 
ments, whether they result from the nature of 
spring, or from the blessings of life. The thoughts 
of death are not incompatible with innocent plea- 
sures. Far from making us melancholy^ they teach 
us to rejoice continually in the Lord, and to render 
ourselves acceptable in his sight. They will pre- 
vent us from drinking too deeply out of the intoxi- 
cating cup of earthly pleasure, and will encourage 
us to aspire to that happiness which knows do in- 
terruption. The beauties of this terrestrial abode 
vfiW serve to convince us that the glories of the ce- 
lestial regions are infinitely more resplendent. And 
when the period of our dissolution Arrives, we shall 
be able, with the courage of Christians, to exclaim : 
What though the vernal blossom of my life be 
withered and return to dust; what though these 
cheeks, that once glowed with the roses of health, 
bepome a prey to corruption, I indulge the fond 
liope of a bt'tter life, which shall endure for ever, 
when 1 shall be clothed with a body that shall 
never know d«cay. Then will I hasten into the 
presence of the Eternal, then shall I with trans- 
port behold him in whom I have believed. With 
paternal hand he conducteth m« to the enjoyment 
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of everlasting bliss. Ah 1 if death ^ere this day to 
make me a partaker of it, how blest would be my 
lot! 



MAY ^5. 

•■ « 

8PBINO AH^VBLBM OP THK ftESUBmiCTlON OP THt 

BODY. 

It is not long since many of the mogt beautiful 
flowers were a rude and misshapen mass of roots ; 
but now they arc the pride of Nature, and the de- 
light of the sons of men. What a beautiful eni- 
Blem is this of the resurrection of the just^ and the 
regeneration of the body. As the roots of the fair- 
est flowers, when buried in the earth, are destitute 
of beauty, but when they shoot forth and expand 
their blossoms, are decked with a thousand charms; 
so the human body, which, during its continuance 
'in the grave, is an object of aversion and horror, 
shall undergo a most astonishing change on the day 
of resurrection. What is sown in corruption shall 
be raised in incorruption ; what is sown in dishonor 
shall be raised in glory. 

No sooner is the gloom of winter dispelled by 
spring, than returning joy, life, and vigor take' 
possession of the heart of man, who, in the sun- 
shine of the vernal season, soon forgets the dreary 
and disagreeable days of the tedious winter. So 
wilt thou, O man, on the great day of the general 
resurrection, forget all the troubles that attended 
thy pilgrimage on earth. Here the dark clouds of 
affliction hovered around thy head ; but when the 
day of the new creation dawns, thy life shall be 
sorene, no sorrow shall evermore disturb thy hap-. 

l4 
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ptness, but thy whole soul shall be filled with c^-. 

lestial joys. 

Spring is the general renovation of Nature. As 
dismal and uniform as was the aspect of the earlfi 
in winter, so enchanting is now the spectacle which 
it presents. Every object charms and delights us, 
and each returning spring ^e imagine ourselves to 
be removed into a new and more agreeable abode. 
In like manner wilt thou, O man, on the day of 
resurrection be transported to a new, glorious, and 
magnificent habitation. The new heaven apd the 
new earth will be exempt frpm all the apparent and< 
real defects of our terrestiial residence. Peace, 
order, beauty, and justice will render our futurq. 
abode more happy than it is possible to conceive. 

When the heat of the sun's ray^ has penetrated 
the earth, thousands of plants and fiowers spring:, 
forth from its bosom. In the san^e manner^ the- 
thronging nations of the dead shall be called from 
the dust. As the flowers of spring rise from their 
seed with beauty and splendor, sp, O Christian, 
shall thy body he once sailed from the dust in a 
npw and glorious form. 

Spring is the season of vegetation for all plants,, 
fiowers, and herbs ; when every thing* that has- 
shot forth above the surface of the earth, is daily 
more and more expanded^ and visibly increases in 
.strength and beauty. In like manner, O Christian,. 
v^iW the day of resurrection be the commencement 
of the everlasting progress of thy immortal soul to* 
ward perfection. No obstacle, no weakness shall 
impede thy career rthofi shalt proceed from virtue- 
to virtue, from bliss to greater bliss. 

In spring all Nature is roused from its slumf>er tO' 
jprai^ its great Cres^tor^. and the inhabitants of the. 
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air altuireone universal anthem to the glory of Ihe 
Being who made them. So will one general song 
of praise ascend on the day of resurrection from 
the congregated spirits of the just made perfect. 

With what transport will thy heart then be filled! 
From small things, O Christian, thou mayst form 
conclusions with respect to greater. If the terres* 
trial spring be so rich in charmsi how gruat muit 
be the beauty of the spring of the future world ! 



or TBX ATTBACTION OF BODIBi. 

We often obserre^ two bodies approach each 
ether without being impelled by any external force. 
The cause which produces this motion is called at- 
traction. This power of attraction seems to be 
one of the principal agents of Nature. By virtue 
of this law fluids ascend in capillary tubes ; and it 
is likewise in part the cause of the circulation of the' 
joiqes in plants, and in some degree in animals. 
It is true that the expansive power of the air contri- 
butes, at least in plants, to this effect ; for a consi- 
derable portion of air is contained in the fluids by 
which tie latter are nourished. Vegetables are 
moreover provided with jiir-vessels, that imbibe 
the external air, which promotes the ascent of the 
sap ; but yet capillary attraction is incontestibly 
one of the principal causes of this phenomenon. 
And who does not know that the human body is a 
texture composed of an infinite number of capillary 
tubes, in which the fluids are continually circulat<* 
ing, and that their motion is in part regulated by 
the laws of attraction ? By this power many of the 
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most importaot phenomena in the material world 
are produced. By qie^ns of it the motions of the 
heavenly bodies are most satisfactorily explained* 
It was requisite that those prodigious orbs^ separat- 
ed from each other by such immense intervals^ 
should be connected by some secret bond^ in order 
to form a perfect whole> such as the solar system* 
It is highly probable that the union of these bea- 
venljT bodies, the law which keeps t^enx from d<?Yi-. 
ating from their prescribed course, the motioa of 
the planets and comets round the sun, depend en- 
tirely on the attraction of that luminary, and their 
gravitation towards him. What unfathomable wis* 
dom, by one and the same cause to produce the 
tegetation of the smallest blade of grass, and the 
motion of the spheres ! 

These reflections, reader, ouglit to stimulate 
thee to adore the divine wisdom. The same inteK 
Ijgence which is manifested in the government of 
the celestial bodies, is equally displayed in the 
economy of rational beings. In both the Creator 
acts upon principles ef^ually .wise, after the sam^ 
lows, and with the same astonishing simpiiclTy. 
But we mortals are so blind as not always to per* 
ceive this, because we think none but great and 
brilliant objects worthy of our notice. But why 
'should we not discover, even in things apparently 
of little authority, the traces of divine wisdom 
which are so easily discernible } When cities and 
provinces are visited by some tremendous calamity, 
when they are convulsed by earthquakes, consumed 
by fire, or swept away by inundations, these cir- 
cumstances generally engage our attention. We 
perceive in these catastrophes the over»ruIing hand 
nf a wise Providence. But is it only these extraor' 
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dinarj events that can impress us with the wisdom, 
the justice, and the holiness of God ? Is not the 
greatness of our Creator as clearly manifested in 
the formation of the smallest blade of grass, or the 
most diminutive insect, as in the motion of yon 
stupendous orbs ? 

Most assuredly, the glorious attributes of God 
are not less conspicuous in the meanest than in the 
grandest of his works. Our inattention or negli- 
gence is the only cause that we do not observe it in 
every incident, even though apparently of ever so 
little importance. In order to convince ourselves 
of the wisdom and goodness which pervade the go- 
vernment of God, we have no occasion to go in 
quest of remote objects. We need only to contem- 
plate ourselves, and to reflect on the particular dis- 
pensations of the Almighty towards us. The eco- 
nomy of our lives and the vicissitudes we have ex- 
perienced are capable of teaching us what wise mea- 
sures he adopts to promote our happiness; by what a 
combination of trivial circumstances his providence 
accomplishes his designs, and what numberless 
means he employe to avert an impending calamity, 
CH* to advance our welfare. 
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** Why is the human body so constituted as to b^, 
liable to numbe rless accidents and infirmities ?" 
Let him who can ask such a question, say if it b^ 
possible to contrive a body with greater skill and 
ingenuity than ate displayed in that which he has 
received from his Creator. Was it corojpatible witk 
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the nature and connection of terrestrial things that 
man should be provided with a body incorruptible 
and invulnerable? If one is deformed, another 
lame, and a third deaf or dumb, is this a just cause 
for arraigning the decrees ot Providence? Are 
these defectsso frequent as to give occasion for such 
bitter complaints ? First answer all these questions, 
O dissatisfied mortal » And if you still imagine 
that you have sufficient reason to repine, reflect on 
the following truths. It is salutary for mankind in 
general to have some examples of human infirmity 
before their eyes ; for wh^n a sound and healthy 
person compares himself with' another whose body 
is imperfect or deformed, he perceives how many 
inestimable advantages he possesses. He learns to 
appreciate gifts, with the full value of >vhich he 
was before unacquainted, and is more careful to 
preserve them from injury. How highly we prize 
an eye, an ear, each organ of sense, every joint, 
every limb, when we observe the infirmities of 
others ! Would you exchange your members, or 
only a part of them, for all the treasures and deli- 
cacies of the earth ? Is not your body more regular 
and beautiful than the most splendid edifice, or 
the most ingenious machine? Notwithstanding 
the inferiority of these, can you prevail on yourself 
to consider the assemblage of their parts as the ef- 
fect of chance ? 

** Why are the regions of the earth so different 
from each other? Why is this cold and that hot ? 
Why are some sandy, and others wet ;. these low, 
find those elevated ?*' If, mortal, thou hadst the 
power to create a (|lobe adapted to the well-being 
of men and animsds^ could thy intelligence contriv^ 
i» i)etter.? Is 0ot this divers!^' of rejB;ions produo* 
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iive of those various exhalations and wind9« and 
that mixed- atmosphere, which, as experience 
teaches tis, condaces to the heafth and comfort of 
i&aii and animals, and to the vegetaition of plants ? 
" It cannot; howe? er, be denied, that the Vari- 
ations of the weather are not beneficial t6 all men 
and ''to all countries." 6nt has not the weaiher 
'which precedes, aninfluence on that which fblfov^ ; 
and is not one region of the atmosphere affected 
by another.^ Can you jadge of the adaptations of 
the whote f Should, for instance, a thousand hiis- 
Isandmen sigh in "vain for a shower, because the 
contimiance of drought would suit the convemenCe 
*of a hiundress^ Ought not the weather to prt>- 
dnce here and there a temporary sterility, if it be 
necessary ibr dissipating noxjous effiuVia? Sha)l 
the east wind, whose salutary influence is Mi b^ 
whole regions, be arrested in its course, becatrselt 
drives a few vessels on shore, and does not agree 
ivith the consumptive valetudinarian ? Wh^ tfee 
w^hole is beyond the- reach of our comprehension, 
is it reasonable to iind fauU with the parts, and to 
• condemn them as imperfect ?. 

*'AVhy are there so maiiy noxious animate •*• 
Would you have no predatory animals, greater 
'small, to exist upon the earth I If suchbeyoiir 
•wish, know that by means of these the number of 
animals which might become extremely trouble- 
some to main, is kept within proper limits. At the 
'same time It is because malny animals serve ¥br food 
to beasts of prey, that the number of living crea- 
tures is preserved. Were there no predatory ani- 
mals, the carcases of the others, instead of being 
ilseful to' any living being, would, on the cojttrary, 
'jpTOve' highly' pernicious. The ttBimais thus con- 
VOL.IU— NO. 11. r 
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suined are annually replaced, for in almost everj 
instauce, the ratio of propagation corresponds with 
the abundance or scarcity of the means of subsist- 
. ence. Thus (be flies and other insects would sooa 
peilsh of want, were not their numbers to be thinned 
,by the animals which prey upon them. 

" Wherefore hath the Creator subjected Nature 
to such invariable laws f" This very arrangement 
is the medium by which ipan, assisted by industry 
and guided by experience, is enabled to make a 
proper use of his intellectual faculties, and in some 
. degree consult his individual welfare. Would you 
. desire to dwell in a world where a wish would be 
. sufficient to satisfy your hunger, where warm gar- 
ments would be showered upon you from the clouds, 
.if you were travelling in a cold night, and had for- 
gotten to t^ke them with you ; where you could at 
pleasure skim, unaided by any contrivance of art^ 
along the surface of the deep, or soar through the 
^ir; where the stomach could not be surcharged by 
any quantity oif food, however great;, where the 
iron hatchet would swim, if by accident you drop- 
ped it into the water ; where falling bodies would 
deviate from their natural direction, and describe 
. a curve, if they were likely to injure any one in 
their descent ? Would you wish to be an inhabit- 
ant, of a world, where you would have no occasion 
to contribute by your exertions to the encrease of 
your pleasures ; where the alternative of good and 
evil, of pleasuie and pain, being unknown, we 
, should have nothing to call our attention to the laws 
of Nature ? 

innumerable phenomena will indeed be perpetu- 
ally orcurring in the empire of Nature", the end or 
utility of which^ with regard to the whole, we roa/ 
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fee unal^le to discover. We shall meet with abun- 
dance of incidents, which to our limited under- 
standings appear contradictory, and inconsistent 
witji the general pl^n of the Creator. But let us 
constantly bear in mind this maxim^ that whatever 
God does, is done from the wisest and most bene- 
volent motives ; and when you meet with thipgs too 
intricate for your narrow comprehension, exclaim 
"With profound reverence, in the language of the 
apostle: *'0 the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God 1 How un- 
searchable are his judgments, and bis ways. past 
Ending out ! For who hath known the mind of 
the Lord ? Or who hath been his counsellor ; For 
of him^ and to him, and through bini are all 
things ; to whom be glory for ever. Amen l" {Rom. 
Xi. 33, 34, 36.) 
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Is it possible, Christian, that this season, 
"ivbich IS so particularly calculated to excite you to 
the practice of piety, should be spent by you in the 
service of sio ? 1 should imagine that m these days 
of spring, each meadow ought to be a temple ia 
which you would chant anthems oi praise to yuur 
Creator ; .that your every thought, word, and ac- 
tion would be consecrated to his glory. But, alas.! 
we daily witness the ingratitude of God toward his 
divine benefactor. He beholds renovated Nature, 
he sees the flowers, and a thousand other delightful 
•bjects, but loses sight of the great author of all 

^2 
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tbese marvelioua works; or if he should bestow a 
thought upon his Maker» he forgets to thank him 
ior the wonders of his boninty. This is the sia^ 
which is most frt(|uentLy. committed at this seasoi) 
of- the year, and is the source of all other trai>sgres* 
sioas. Mao is» there fore» the only animal on the 
face of the earth that is unconscious of kis^ happi*^^ 
nesa, though he Ls susceptible of enjoying it is its. 
full extent. Ungrateful^ unfeeling moctal I. to th^e 
I BOW addr^s myself. But 1 fear tbou wilt not pay, 
nxttch attention to «^>. since tbou disr^gardi^ thai 
lEoice of Qodi which a^aks- so plainly s^n4 so; qrk 
phatically ia Nature* Is U possible that Um>i» e^nst 
remain in igiMMrance with respect to Wiy. Creator^ 
iQe is revealed to thee in ajl his words. Th9ii canit 
i^9t know thysdfy or he ac(|uaiat«4 with the elajietilt; 
around thee^ if thou knowest not Qod^ S.X^m^ 
animal loudly proclaims the author of its being. 
Every spot in- the vast emptre of Nature is full of 
the Deity ; he manife;its biiHi^lf in every blade of 
grass, in every flower, in every bird,; he is conti- 
nuafly addressing the sikn^but impressive language' 
of Nature to thy senses, to thy reason^, to thy cpn- 
adi?nce> and t& all iht faculties of thy soul. OHs« 
ten to it; then' perhaps may thy heart be lets ob- 
durate and less ungrateful. 

4n^ in what- manner dost thou em,pN>y the deli- 
etoas diys of spring ? It is right tliat thou shouldst 
A>rsake the ap^frtntent tt> which thou hast bfren SQ 
h>ng confined, and traverse the Kfetds and gardens^^ 
ito order to inhale the refi^eshing breease; and to 
eoBtempfate the beauties of spring. But beware of 
Indtrlging in extravagant pFmures, in whose traif\ 
follow ittdolence and remorse. Thon canst not 
tmly enjo^r tliedaTs of spring, uniess,. white thioii 
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eye is engaged with the works of the Creator, thy 
reason discover in them his bounty and omnipo- 
tence; unless thy heart experience pleasures far su- 
perior to those of him who lives unmindful of God. 
Why wouldst thou thirst for gratifications which of- 
fend the Almighty, and inflict a wound on thy con- 
science } Here are purer pleasures ; and it is for 
these only that thou hast been (;ndowed with senses, 
with reason^ and so tender a heart. 

I now turn my attention to those mortals who, 
during this season, suffer themselves to be over- 
"whelmed with care and gloomy apprehensions 
concerning their future support. O ye of little 
faith ! ye deserved some indulgence, if, in winter, 
Xrhen you felt thej pressure of want, ye resigned 
yourselves a prey io consuming anxiety. But now 
k betrays unpardonable mist^st to* despair of a 
tubststence.' Behold the floWecs, the grass, the 
blossoms of the trees, and the birds of heaven, who 
are strangers to care ! For ythom doth God cause 
the seed to spring up out of the earth ? For whom 
hath he decked the trees with such abundant bios* 
soms ? For whose advantage doth he provide sus- 
tenance for the brute creation ? Desponding souls I 
rely with confidence on the tender care of your 
Father in heaven. Spring is the season of hope ; 
admit it into your bosoms, and when anxious fore- 
bodings would disturb your peace,, look at the fields 
and meadows, and bear in mind the words of your 
Redeemer : , If God clothes the flowers of the field, 
and provides sustenance for the* birds of the air, 
how much more confidently may man rely on re* 
ceiving food and raiment from his hands ? 

Let me then employ this most delightful portion 
.itf the year in contemplating thy woaderful works, 

f3 
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O my great Creator! The joy wbicli pervadea all 
Nature shall excite my praise and gretiiudeferihe 
inestimable privilege -which I possess^ in pMfereace 
to so many millions of thy creatures^ of kaowing 
thee, the author of every pfeasore. And if among 
my fdlow-creatures I sheutd now and then meet 
with some who are preventui by the cares of life, 
or habitual apathy, from eohtemplatlogthy worics, 
instead of following their example, 1 will the more 
aealousiy endeavor to distioguisK mj^M Horn them 
¥y piety and godliness. 
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Harmony and palmtiftm are indisputtbly the 

ground-work of that happiness i»hich therejmMie 

of bees may be said to possess. So MUck^ at lea6t> 

Is certain,' that their commonwealth we«kl soon g« 

to ruin, if Its members did not live in harmony witli 

each other. Those who have communicated their 

observations on Ihi's subject, iaibrm us, that when 

these little animals return to their hive, laden witk 

inaterials f>r building, ao sooner doahey.anjv^, 

than there are others in readiness tb ease them of 

V»ejr burden. They again sally ibrth ; white those 

vho are left at hoihe« take the matenid^* knead 

theiittle parcels together, and thus prepare a suli* 

etance it Ibr buildinfr. Others who are^lMt imme^ 

,^!ut<^ly.employedl« working, pedbrm kind offices 

^Ibr the j^Kb^M^ siippl^iiil; them with foodaiid aii- 

ticipating tlMf^ants, tl)Miiii|^opMtioiis 0)ay be 

■continued without iiiteR<u|lilblM|re^ harmony, 

«that patriotism for vrhieii t«e \f ^%yBB^% so ieiBftikabl#> 
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1 Avery pezrlf a«M. Thft imikh of the state h 
the wealth of each individual citizen; and thiaptH 
p|ilott^«0pu6H6 constitirteB bul one fomil]^. Here 
ieifish tit9nt9, and its attendant, nt^ne, we ua* 
known. Here at« no confadefades, na party stmyx 
giaf for po^iMT. Someof these iaiecta are not wal^ 
Jovrinf in affiuenoe nd^le others are destitute <^ 
aoeessarieft'; iBtot ia«4iBy of them, when they pos* 
aasaan ample Hare M honey fit their winter con'« 
.samptiony anxkMM io naake still farther acquisitions^ 
Lct.QS l^ain /loni these inseots, though appa«/ 
rtntly ^^|^gM[>^i^*n^/ those virtncay on the exen* 
eise of 'iiffl||||tf depeni .the peace and bap{$iness of 
^ew liw^es: 18 whatever condition we may he, it is 
secessary that we shonld be animated by the spirit 
•I unity an# piatrioHprn^ This the society of which wt 
ape membttn, the religion we' profes9>^ and our own 
Micky require. • Let us cheerfuUy bear our share 
^ the general hnrden, and, if needful, let us takf 
' i^M^tiTielves the bqrden of others who are unable 
^t0 8U]^port it. Let us' never be backward, when re* 
ligioo, 4oty,' and conscience demand it, to make 
greater sacrifices for our brethren than we are abso* 
lutely obliged ; but ratk ^r consider it as an honor, 
If^ po^essing superior talents and industry, we can 
labor with greater zi^al an4 success than^thers. 
Never suffer sordid interest to gain a footing m your 
heart. Those are worthless members of human soci- 
ety who seek to eurich'themselves at the expence of 
their fieillow^ilinens; or to fatten upon the spoils of 
Itlisie country, if yeu ha^ve* it'in your power tn 
conirihote in any wa;^whaft«v^ to the public good^ 
let not youii^ exertions bei crippled by^^iirra^r^ 
teinty of renux^eraHoti, M this your noompence, 
•tbtt 7oilr ctesiicQce attests yq|iri^|bC8d^4NMi£H 
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delity, and that you may coD^dently expect aa 
eternal reward. ' ^ 

It is, however, one of the evil* of life, not duly 
estimated, that on this point a perfect harmony o^ 
sentiments can never be established. For this rea* 
son we ought so much the more to admire the wise 
providence of God, which; notwithstanding the 
discord that prevails in the world, and the selfish 
principles predominant in human nature, still finds 
means to promote the happiness of social life. 
"When a pilot steers his vessel in safety through the 
quick-sands, upon which the violence of the bil- 
]ows threatens to dash her, I conceive a high opi* 
nion of his skill and experience. So when I ob^ 
serve that, in spite of all the tempests of human 
depravity and passions, the empire of wisdom aad 
virtue is still preserved, I admire the infinite wis- 
dom of the ruler of the universe. What gloriout 
prospects doth eternity = opeu to Qur view ! What 
harmony of sentiments will prevail among the in- 
habitants of that new world ! Blessed be the mo- 
ment which shun introduce me into that blissful 
abode! 
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.OF THE VROfiXOIOVS MUMBJLB 07 ^LAKTS OK THS 

EARTH. 

Aborts twenty thousand species of plants are 
already known, and new discoveries are daily 
making in the vegetable kingdom: By means of 
•microscopes some have been discovered where they 
were least expected. Mosses and sponges are now 
classed among vegetables^ ^nd present to the obset^ 
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Yftttoa of the naturalist' a variety of flowers and 
siseds hitherfo unknown. Freestone is often cover- 
ed with brown or blackish spots ; nay, they are; 
even met with, notwittistandinij^ the nnest {X)U$h> 
i^on gHsa, Mould adheres to almost all bbdjies^ 
and forms gardens^ fieldsv and forests In mitiiatore ;; 
-where the plants*, notwithstanding theVt e:^tremely* 
dimrnutive si^e, have flowery and seeds that are^ 
discernible. If we reflect on the various kinds ofj 
mosses which CO vei'tHf'surfhccfo^^ones and them68t 
barrea places t the'mtiltttude of grasses' with whlctf 
the surfeceyyf the earth i^llut^rwQvenV the. different? 
species of flowers, whose be^auty apd perfumes re- 
^le the senses ; all th^ bufshes, ^shrubs, aifd trees,^ 
^ch of which may \^e Considered as an assem* 
blage of a thousand vegetables ; and when to thes^ 
we add ' the aquatic plants,^ of the most delicate 
donfbrmation, and most of Which are yet unknown^ 
we shall be enabled to form som^ idea of the iafi,-. 
Aite nuniber of plants that vegetate uponfoutglobe. 
' The most marvellous ciroumsiance, however, is^ 
that 90 many different species of vegetables fioi^rish 
without supplanting each other. To prevent this^ 
th^Obd of Nature has allotted to each species a 
situation adapted to its peculiar properties. H^ 
Mas distributed the plants over the surface of th^ 
eartii in such wise proportion, that this spot is not 
wholly deficient, or another overstocked. Thu$ 
the plants that require a situation in the open field, 
ftnd expbsi^ci to the sun, are never found in the forests 
and in Cbntinuah shades; or at least^ they never 
thrive .there,^ but. languisli and di6. Some cannot 
subsist, except in water ; hut amoh^ these there 19 
an essential difference with respept to the quality 
•f the fluid in which they vegetate/ Some plants 
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flourish in sand ; others in marshes or swampy pla* 
ces^ which are overflowed at certain Sf^asons. Some 
thriYe on the surface^ and others grow at the hot* 
torn of the water. 

The various strata of which the earth is composed, 
luch as mould, sand, :clayy chalky have ea^h their 
peculiar vegetables. Hence it is, that in the vast 
garden of Nature not the least spot is wholly desti« 
tute of vegetation* Fnom the finest dust to the 
hardest rock, .from, the.Hottest^ regions under the 
equator to the coldest. under the poles, every soil, 
every climate produce planli peculiar- to itself. 

Amid this multitude of vegetables, another cir^ 
cumstanpe highly worthy of attention_ is». that lh<h 
Creator has made the most ample provision of tl^uose. 
plants, which, by their nutritive or medical quali* 
ties, contribute to the sustenance ^nd comfort of 
man or bc^ast; and that on the contrary, those* 
which are not equally serviceable are less numerous* 
The herbs, whether we consider the species or the 
individuals which compose them, are more nume- 
rous than shrubs and trees. Grasses are n^ore abun- 
dant than oak^, cherry-trees more plentiful than 
apricots, ai)d vin^s than rose-bushes. In this eco- 
nomy of plauts^the Creator, evidently cpnsulted 
the general good. To convince ourselves of the 
salutary effects of this order, let us only reverse it : 
iet us suppose that oaks were more frequent than 
jgrass, and trees more numerous ihan herbs ; what 
a scanty subsistence would be left for tlie animals^ 
and how much the surface of the earth would lose 
of its variety and beauty I 

All-\*ise, almighty, and most beneficent Being ! 
in this dispensation I discover the wonders of thy 
providence. 1 have no occasion for any great ex* 
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ertioQ of my intellectuat powers ; I need only con- 
template the immense kingdom of vegetables to 
discover thy unbounded wisdom and goodness* 
During these days of spring, let the numberless 
plants which every where meet the eye, excite 
thee^ O my soul, to reflect on the bounty and 
power of thy Creator. Whithersoever I go, *! 
. treafi upon plants and flowers^ and as far as my 
. sight can reach, I discover fields and meads cover* 
, ed with the rich blessings of a beneficent God, 
, Were each blade of grass endued with the faculty 
of praising its Creator, what innumerable anthems 
would ascend to him from the small space of a 
single meadow ! But, you have no occasion for 
language^ ye charming inhabitants of the vegetable 
kingdom; By your inimitable dress, your count* 
. less numbers, and general utility, ye announce the 
^benignity of my Creator, and your aspect alone 
excites roe to extol him with heart and voice. The 
' lesson you inculcate is not lost upon me ; I am 
ready tp present my thankooffering to the Lord, to 
my Creator as well a5 yours. Flourish, ye charm- 
ing productions of Nature I Often will I contem* 
plate you, and never without sentiments of joy kod 
of gratitude to God ! 



MAY 31. 

TLVKAUrr OF WORLDS. 



It is not merely fronj ignorance, but also out of 
pride and sidfrlove, that we confine our idea of the 
world to a very small portion of the vast system of 
the universe, ,to our globe, and imagine that the 
•arth alone is inhabited, and that all the celestial 
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bodied vmte cteated Hwreiy for M oan^^ikemctf i 
thftt the two h sMty deitintd to give «s light 4tM 
hcMi, andtbat *fae nooo> to g c t h crwitfa the oooat- 
.l«to hoit of itarsy was formed for no other purpose 
than to Uloin&ne our nights, and to $erve as a 
lanthoni ta the benighted tnlveJIer. Theeoatem- 
plation of the fixed stars will serve to refuttK such an 
■mhsavd.and foelish opinion. - Their bdllianey de- 
-BKmstratnthat they shine with t^drown light', 
. tend the pmdtgioua disfeanoe at which they are vtsi- 
'hle, pnaves tbat they imnt far exceed our sun in 
magnitude^ is it not then naKuiml (o stippose that 
-God sDuat have ereatedtheitfelieiivenSy bodies, whieh 
>are not luminous spds, 'but *rast suns, in such num- 
bers,, and placed them «it suoh distances, for pur- 
•^ses in^nitely more ftnportant I If these sons 
'weredealined only to be «octiirfial lamps to the 
'^eafth, they would he of notise dtfring the greatest 
part of the year, when doods Intercept then* rsyn, 
or when the shortness and lightness of the nfght» 
render them 'superinoiss. So also those «tars which, 
• on aooannt of their iftuneifse distance, caimot fre 
diseemed with the naked eye, would h<e utterly 
UBserviceahte ; sis a single <^ar placed nearer to us 
would accomplish the same -end nn^h better tlian 
so many thousands at such prodigious distances. 
As the same objection will apply to every purpose 
for which we avail olirselves of the aid of the stars, 
whether in navigatipn or in other cases, we should 
be totally at a loss to conceive the utility of tjiese 
Inhmifierable .coirtteUatfons, unless other creatdres, 
besides those on otir globe, derived advantage froin 
their light arid heat. Or unless they irere themselves 
inhabited by living beings.- This conchidon will 
•appear still more ptoba'blp, IJF ure tonsider our owti 
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solar system with more attention. We have al- 
Kady seen that in many points (he moon f<'semb!ef 
Che earthy that continents and oceans, mountains 
and vaDies, gulphs and islands exist in the one as 
in the other. Would not this similariiy justify ou^ 
proceeding a step farther, and inferring alsot he exist- 
ence of minerals and |>t ants, animals and ratiunal 
beings ? The resemblance between the moon and 
the other planets causes us to extend the same <;on« 
jecture to them. And as every fixed star most pio* 
bably has, like our sun, its respective planets^ 
corresponding in the most essential particulars with 
the planets of our system, we discover around 
us myriads of worlds, each of which has its pe« 
culiar arrangement, lavrs, productions, and inha^ 
bitaots. 

How infinite, O my brethren, are the works of 
God I How great is our Creator, and how majestic 
the spectacle of the star-bespangled heavens ! Mil- 
lions of worlds, inhabited by rational beings, ac« 
knowledge and adore their Lord and Maker. What 
a powerful incentive for us to join the concert of 
the heavenly host, that the praises of the Most 
High may resound through every part of the uni* 
Ycrse ! How grand is the prospect of eternity that 
opens to our view, when we shall possess abundant 
opportunity of making ours^^lyes acquainted with 
all these worlds, and with rapture survey their ad- 
mirable conformation ! How great will be out 
astonishment on discovering objects of which we 
had no idea, or at least only such notions as wer^ 
c^uite erioneous and imperfect ! In what splendor 
shall we then contemplate the perfections of the 
Pi vine fissenbe, whose emanations extend to inmi^ 
vierable worlds, andare nol4imited, as we wron^lf 
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imagiae, to our petty globe* What an inexhausti^ 
Vie source of knowledge and delight ! What aa 
al^undaiit subject for the f>raise aiKl glory of th^ 
Creatoc HBd .Sovereiga of aU Iheee magnificeai 
worlds! 

BtrUN OF J^RAtSE ANP TUANKSGWim}. 

' . OivB praise and ^oration to. the Lord ! Exalt 

M»d psaise the Creator of the universe, all ye oa 

wborn he hath bestowed the faculty of cekbratlog 

'^d extplMog his holy name ! How tnarvellous it 

]M8 power, how beautiful are his works ! 

How BHghty is that hand which created the heai- 
vens and all the celestial host, whose splendorft 
proclaim the glory of the Father of life and light! 
The eye is never satiated witib the contemplation 
^the universe, in which ift is continually discover* 
log new beautiey. 

But the ^ctaple of Nature is not merely calcu-* 
l^d to ainAise the eye ; it& beauties speak in im** 
jMseasive language to the soul, and fill the heart witti 
Relight With what transcendent art bati» the 
Creator varied the wx^ks of his hand 1 7'hough bo 
)|9tb defied to one what he hath granted to ano* 
l|bef» yet all are marvellous^ 

O mortal ! is there a blade of grass, a leaf, ^ 
pHitiele of dust which doth not ntnitest the inielli*. 
geace of the mighAy God ' Horn incxhaustibk ana 
Che riches of his power and heneficeAce t But how, 
i^U», alas ! art thoii ioseasibieof his favors I Bom 
9fien does thine eye. wAiukar Drooi his worksj an4> 
tbiy heait slight his gifts I 

^ iAftd yct» if his alnugfaty hand hafth.^disaeminat* 
a^lifiraad. bc^utj tiuQUfbfiut the ow ati o gi^ it ik 
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not to aroose the activity of thy s^ses and of th^ 
understanding, and to alvaken the senaibility of ihj 
heart ? Is it not for thy sake that he hath Created; 
preserved^ and embellished so many didferent spe- 
cies of beings? 

Thy Creator hath no occ2»ion for any of these ; 
it was to render thee happy, that, while he adorned 
(the creation mth a thousand ci^arms, he gave thee 
a soul, intelligent and susceptible of tendt^r emo- 
lions. Wilt thou, mortal! reject felicity, atid 
ibiit tht avenisei tif thy heart to joy ? 

Why if^ ihd^ seek happlntess in dehistve and 
♦Mnwrical object*? Survey ihe lereatibh; ti^ 
there that he hath prepared for thee dtortt of dtf- 
i^t. £njoy-^ibr such Is the (ntention of {\sy hea- 
t»n»y Fathet — ^enjoy th« bfessirtgs and the pleii 
••rcfs ht hath pt-ovided fat thee. Never WdS thei> 
enjoyment succeeded by remorse. . 

Be himself enkindled in thT so\)! an ai^dent de^ 
iHre of happiness, and created for the^ in ihe;3^» 
kau^tibfe fund of pleasurte. Contemplate ohly hi4 
ironderful works with due attention. If tl^e p6wet 
#f the Creator consist wholly in beneficence, cad 
any of hi^ creatures be a stranger tb hapt^iness ? 

Yes, thy felicrty was the o*)ject 6t all these mar- 
vellous works. Deeply impressed myself \frith this 
truth, O that I coufd ax^akett thy heart td a s^nse 
Of the benevolence of the Lord ! If this earth, 
^hich is only his fcx)tstOot, is adohaed With count- . 
less charms, what ineffable beauties must surround 
liis throne, how inexpressibly great must be thd 
majesty of the Deity himself ' 

Give praise and adoration to the Lord ! fexalt 
aod praise the Creatoir of the uixiterse, all ye qm 

a9 
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vhom he hath btistowed the faculty of celebratiog 
and extolling his holy name ( How marvellous is 
Ilk power, bpw beautiful are his works! 



' JUNE. . • • 

•ON« OF rvfAISB TO THl CKEitTOK, 

O Creator* when I pay my adoration to thee, 
tad reflect on the wisdom of thy dispensations, and 
on that parental affectioa which is extended to every 
object that exists, filled with admiraiioo, 1 know 
iK>t how to praise thee as thou deservest, O mf 
Creator, my Lord, and my Father 1 

Whithersoever my eye turns, it there discorert 
the marvellous works of thy hand. The heavent 
pnd their glories extol the name of the Most High. 
Who hath suspended the sun in jthe boundless ex- 
panse '; who hath called the stars by their names ? 

Who hath prescribed to the wind the measure of 
its strength* and who. regulateth its course? Who 
commandeth the clouds to pour forth torrents of 
rain ? Who openetli the bosom of the earth, and 
xendereth it fertile in blessings ? O God of power# 
God of majesty^ thy bounty extendeth as far as the 
heavens I 

Thou controllest the fury of the seas, and the 
lightning obeys thy voice. Thou clothest with the 
grayest verdure (the tree whose lofty summit adbrdt 
us a grateful shade, and it is thou who multipliest 
Its branches. Thou sustainest the mountains, lest 
they should crumble to pieces ; the earth, revolv-* 
ing in a fluid, which thou hast endued with 
derful force, is guided by thy hand* 
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The brilliancy of the sun, the shades of night, 
aad the fury of the tempest proclaim thy 
greatness. Every thing in»Nature invites me to 
sing thy praise. The sands of the sea, the mean* 
est reptile, the mountain, the valley, and the va* 
riegated tints with which It i^ enameifed, foudly 
exclaim : Give glory to thy Creator f 

How innumerable are thy works,' O mrghty Ood, 
and how grand art thoa, even in the most insignT-< 
fbant objects ! The womr which is so diminutive 
as to escape the observation of min, hainervetf^ 
ffesh, and bones. Tis through* thee that t-hi^hrtect* 
exists^ and it rejoices in its existence, tiH t^i* ifto** 
ment thou directest an atom to: sweep it ftont the 
face of the earth. 

Man is thy image upon earth f O Aow canr h& 
ever be sufficiently gvateful for such a favor ! fifsi 
touf, his senses, his organs, his whole frame is a* 
ti^ue of miracles. Oh earth he incapable of unit^ 
Ing himself to thee by the bondis of faith, and i^ 
^tined to penetratie still deeper inta thy eifiience^ 
to be a partaker of everlasting li-fe t 

Hallelujah * nalKslajah Y I ami destined* to b« a^ 
partaker of everlasting life f Redeemed by the 
biood of the son of God, IroV blest and how happy* 
■will be my lot P NTay this hope be incessantly re^* 
newed within my heart, that it may benccfbrtttf 
produce there the fruits of love and of wisdom. 

Extol him; Omy soul, without iVitemiission, (sx^ 
to! his holy name. AH glory be given to our hea* 
venly Father, ahd let the whofe universe jbin- irf 
(ftie general anthem of praise. Let tlie whole unl^ 
verse worship the Lord, let all that possesses intel** 
llgence confide Vn him, and serve him with ardor*, 
vfio could refuse to pay homage to the Lord t 
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JUHE 1. 

yiFFXRKNCB BETWEEN THE WORKS OP MATVSE 4N# 

JIRT. 

When we institute a comparison between the 
works of Nature and tliose of art, we find such a . 
wide disparity, that we are soon convinced of the 
vast superiority of the former. The bare consider-, 
ation that all the works of art are merely imitations 
of Nature, is sufficient to place this truth beyond 
all doubt. Where is the artist who does not en- 
dea^ror to approach as near as possible to Nature^ 
and who often flatters himself that he has reached 
the goal, while in fact he is at a great distance^ 
ffom It' He is incapable of inventing any thing 
perfectly new, and all bis acquisitions must be de-. 
rived, from the stores of Nature. How copious and . 
Iiow diversified are these stores ! On the other 
Iiand, how poor and how uniform are the perform- 
ances of art ! In the widely extended empire of 
Kature we find inexhaustible treasures ; and any 
single ofu9 of ^er productions^ a stone, a plant, an 
animal, displays a thousand marvellous pheno- 
fl^eoa, which we can pursue even into the minutest 
j^rticles, without discovering the smallest imper- 
fection. How soon, on the contrary, does our ad- 
miration of the works of art subside ! A superfi-. 
^ial examination is sufficient to obliterate the agree- 
;tble impressions produced at first ^ight, and to de- 
^ct faults, which .v?e should not have expected,. 
What are ,a, thousand statues, in which man has 
exerted the utmost efforts of his art, in comparison 
of an animal, an insect, a worm ? Nature is able 
lo produce tbe greatest master-pieces by her owb. 
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inhercDt energies; on the contrary, all the beauties- 
of art are borrowed from Nature ; nothing is ori- 
ginal ; Nature has the* £rst claim to all that she 
possesses. The works of art are far inferior in point 
of duration to the productions of Nature. When 
those have long been defaced, these still continue 
to display all the charms of primeval beauty. AncI 
how superior is the organization of the works of 
Nature to every thing that human hands are capa- 
ble of forming ! Let us compare, for instance, the ' 
most ingenious machine with the mechanism pf the 
animal body, and we shall be lost in amazement at 
the miracles of divine intelligence, while the mas- 
ter-piece of art w^ll dwindle into a mere bauble, or 
child's toy. To go no farther than ourselvcfs, let 
each only bestow a little attention on his own orga- 
nization. The wise and ingenious construction of 
the muscles and blood-vessels, the marvellous cir- 
culation of the blood in his veins, the complicated 
motions of his limbs— ^are not all these irrefragable 
proofs of the magnificence of the works of the Cre- 
ator ! How do they eclipse all the productions of 
human art .' 

It would be extremely easy to extend these ob- 
servations, if the few examples that we have ad- 
duced were not more than sufficient to inspire us 
"With exalted conceptions of the works of Nature* 
True it is, we are so infatuated by self-conceit, as 
to be in general but too much addicted to prefer 
our own productions to all others ; and so depraved 
is our taste, that we are accustomed to regard every 
thing in which art has no share, with supercilious 
contempt. Both are arguments of our ignorance 
and ingratitude. Could we be so unjust as to va- 
lue the snow-ball fprmed by the hand of a child^ 
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more highly than a watch, the master-piece of some 
celebrated mechanic ? Should tve not, by such 
conduct, betray our stupidity, and deprive the in* 
genious malcer of the watch of the honor that he 
deserves f We are precisely in the same predica* 
nient, when we make an unfair comparison be- 
tween the productions of Nature and the works of 
art. Thp latter ought by xk) means to be treated 
with contempt, for they are valuable in their de- 
gree : bat, on the other hand, we must not plac.e 
them on a ^evel with the works of Nature, in every 
respect so superior; and sf ill less ought we to award 
them the preference. God has given such high 
perfection to his works, to this end, that we might 
discover in them the sublime attributes of his power, 
DTisdom, and beneficence, and ascribe to him 
that gtory which is his due. Let us never be un- 
inindfal of this important duty ! Let us never 
be weary of the contemplation and study of 
Nature, or lose sight of the object which we ought to 
Keep in view in our researches. Let us joyfully 
arvail ourselves of every opportunity tQ acquire a 
more perfect knowledge of the Creator and Ruler 
of (he universe ; and let us daily aspire, with in- 
creased ardor, to a more intimate acquaintance 
-with his works than we can possibry obt^n amid 
the njpmberiess imperfections of this moctal exr> 
istence. 

LBAVBf Of TSBSft 

It ift obirimis to* every one that foliage H » gr^t 
«tiiaMw«t to titm Uurene el the greatest bean^ 
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Leaves of trees. 

ties of Nature. From our impatience in springy 
when vegetation is tardy, and from our joy when 
the leaves at length make their appearance^ we 
inay infer how much they contribute to the decora* 
tion of the gardens, the fields, and the forests** 
And what pleasure do we receive from the cool and 
refreshing shade which the foliage affords us. in the 
sultry heat of summer ! This, however, is doubtless^ 
the least of the benefits which we derive from the 
foliage of trees. We need only contemplate the cu* 
rious texture of the leaves to be convinced that thej 
are designed for. more important purposes. Only 
take the trouble to examine a leaf plucked from the* 
first tree you come to. It is provided with vessels, 
which are closely compressed at the stalk, and ex* 
tend over the leaf like veins and arteries in the hu* 
inan body. Every leaf has an astonishing number- 
of these delicate tubes and pores. In a species of> 
box, known by the name of Palma Cereris, one 
tiundred seventy-two thousand and ninety of thes* 
pores have been enumerated on one side of a singly 
leaf. In the open air the leaves turn their superior* 
surface toward the sky, and the inferior toward the 
earth, or the stein of the plant. What end would 
be answered by this particular arrangement of the 
leaves, if they were designed for no other purpose 
than to be an ornament to the trees,' or to afford ui 
pleasure and shade ? The curious texture of the 
leaves may alone suffice to convince us that th^ 
Creator had some more important object in view. * 
Leaves are the medium through which the pro* 
cess of nutrition is carried on in vegetables. Theip 
pores are calculated both to imbibe the humidity of 
the atmosphere, and to communicate it to the whole 
^aMt , Wbat wisdom ii caospicuoi)s lAibii 
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jnent ! By means of it the ▼egetablcs are prevent- 
ed in dry weather from perishing of want of niitri* 
Bient. They rmtiibe the refreshing dew, and that 
not rn small quantity. At the sume time they am 
flo placed, that Che dew which falls from the nppef 
ItMves is received by those which are below, and 
Bone of this invigorating ilnid is lost. As we 
know from repeated experirrients that plants. pet^ 
«pire, the leaves appear to be peculiarly adapted to 
the performance of this 6tnctton.* They serve^ 
noraoNwr, te conduct a ro^utsite quantity of ai^ 
nto the interior of vfgetabhes, Und sem^ aha t^' 
oonAriiMite greiitly to the preserta^ion ^ th€ b«di 
^icb are to be unfolded the ftjlttiwkit^ year ; ft^ 
tlie germ of the future bud is vituated etose to iht 
base i>f tbe stalk «f the leaf. It is doubtless pto^ 
Iccted by the leaf, and the contkrx of sap to t^e 
pf»Bi by which the leaf k attathed to the plant. It 

» ■■ ■ ■ I , . » 

* A very eitrnordinary cins\uMUncc attttmKng the ptet 
Spiratioiv of plants, which either eficftped the suthor's oh* 
•ervation, or of which he was ignorant, oo^ht not to h% 
passed OTcr in silence ^ Tiiis is, tiiat vegetables have tbe 
power of corretting bad air, by means of the vital air, ot 
axygen gas which they enit wben aeted npon by the ray^ 
af lifht. It it alaioit entiraly fumiiibed b^ the ia^xjot 
Surface of tha leaves of trees, bat lierbaaeous planta iiibnl 
it from nearly the whole of their surface. Another bonnti* 
till dispensation Of Frovidence in favor of the inhabitants 
af the eetth^ is, that aqUittic plants, and ffuch as grow til 
damp places, not only aifitcd a hurge quantity of I'M* vilat 
■ir, thi« corrlietive principle of an wnwitathnoiiiB ctmov 
pkere, but alao absorb tbe inflaminable gas, whieh renders 
narsfa^ sit«ations so unbeaithy. The willow, for instance^ 
is remarkable for its vtty extraordinary power of absdrhinj^ 
fnAaomable Mr ; and this fact may peHiaps accotnit fat 

aMnpidgff«rtbaftlut«>«asasiisliMiMii0as» T* 
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likewise subservient to its support. Hence it is 
tjiat nia^y trees, whea stripped of their foliageiy 
ivltber ami die, as is someVimes tbe case with Uie 
mulberry, when tbe leaves which are used for ited* 
ing silk-worms are plucked without the necessary- 
precaution. For the same reason, wfaeA a vine hag 
in summer been stripped of Hs leaves, tbe grape» 
pever arrive at maturity. 

Another observation on tbe foliage of tvees tend« 
to throw consiflerable light bn the growth of veg«^ 
tables. That side of the leaves which is turned to* 
war^s tlie earth, is, in genial, of a paler color« 
rougher, less polished, and more spongy than the 
vpper surface. In this arrangement also is mani- 
fested the highest degree of wisdom. The inferior 
surface of the leaves being more rougli and porous* 
is the better adapted to receive and retain tbe ex- 
halations that ascend from the earth, and to convey 
them In greater abundance and with more facility 
to th.e plant. The leaves, therefore, turn toward 
that quarter wh^ce they receive most nourishment 
tj means of exhalations* For this. reason, the leaves 
of many vegetaJbles.hang very low. If w« examine 
the treea that grow on a steep mountain, we shall 
iind that their leaves are not borl2;ontal9 but are 
obviously parallel with the surface of the acclivity. 
This demonstrates tfeat the leaves always turn to 
that side from which they can obtain the greatest 
quantity of moisture necessary for their nourish- 
ment.* 



• • For many very ingenious and highly interesting 6bser- 
vMions en the characters and uses of the leanretof vegeta* 
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These reflections, O Christian, afford thee a new 
opportunity of admiring the wisdom of thy Cre- 
ator. Thou mayst henceforth consider the leaves 
of trees in a very different light from what thou 
hast hitherto done. Ignorant of the inimitable art 
displayed in their structure, and of the purposes 
for which they were designed, it was not surprizing 
that thou shouldst behold them with indifference 
and inattention ; but now, being instructed that 
each leaf is a master-piece of the omnipotence of 
God, and an instrument of fecundity, such negli- 
gence wonW be unpardonable. These reflections 
among many others, will naturally suggest them- 
selves. — " Lveiy thing, even the minutest object 
in Nature, has been wisely organized and consti- 
tuted by the Creator, Not a single leaf is super- 
fluous, or desig\ml n erely for ornament, but ulti- 
mutely contributes to the welfare and fecundity of 
the vegetable kingd. m. If, then, each leaf be a 
masler-pieci of ainiigbty pow^r, what innumerable 
wonders a single" ree presents to oi:r view 1 My 
faculties are not capable of fathoming a single one 
of these marvellous phenomena. The contempla- 
tion of a leaf might furnish me with abundant mat* 
ter for reflectionf during my vphole lifb !* 



r- 



' JUNE S. 
vivifying' power oy ths son. 

I PEEL myself cheered by the geiual influenet 
•f the sun. Whenever his beams gild our horizon, 
gaiety and serenity are diffused over my soul. His 
splendor and his warmth communicate the spirits 
and the activity necessary for the performance oC 
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the duties of. my vocation, and the enjoyment o£ 
the pleasures of toctal life. The torpor and disa* 
greeaSie sensations which, during the winter, ren- 
dered me so tnactire, have been gradually dispel- 
led. I breathe more freelj^, and pursue my businesi 
vith greater cheerfulness. But how should It be 
otherwise^ when I witness the universal joy which 
the sun communicates to the world; when (ob- 
serve his kindly rays animating and fructifying alt 
Nature ! Every creature, feels his vivifying energy, 
and is awakened to new Hfe by his geniail ibSu« 
ence. MilHons of gaudy itisects, chite with new- 
boTh'^fe, sport or bosk in his rays. The feathered? 
creation greet *iitth melodious strains the orb of 
^y. Aii that has breath* rejoices io bi» presence ; 
nayr «ven inanimate Nature is semible othh quick* 
suing power. Hfs geoiat rays perttde the whole 
creation/ and tnces of his benign in^M^nce may 
every where be discerned. By his cj>eratioh the 
sap again circulates in trees, plants, und vegeta* 
bies ; he causes the lisaves and blosaonis to expand' ; 
he forrjis their fruits, gives them thVir viunous co- 
lors, and triogs them to maturity. He dIfiVises 
life tfaroqglioutall Natqre, and is the source of that 
warmth in animal bodi^, without which they 
would inftdlibly l>ecome torpid, and perish. Nor 
1$ ^he inSneoce of the sun cmi^ned to the surface 
of tiie earthy but it is manifested also in the sub- 
terraneous reoeves.of the globe, where It generates 
metals, and 9^N animates living creatures. It pe* 
netrates the highest mountains, though composed 
of masses of solid stone and rock. It extendi even 
to the abysses of the deep« where it produces many 
marvellous phenomena. 
When { consider the salutary optrationf of tlie 
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sun, I am naturally led to reflect on th^ dismal . 
condition to ^bich our ^lobe would be re^duced, if, 
it were deprived qf the light and beat of that ki-.. 
minary. Without him the earth would be ao inert 
mass, destitute of life, order^ and beauty. I'be 
trees could put forth no leaves, nor could the p!an(& 
produce any flowers. 1 he meadows would not be 
clothed with grass, or the com-fields covered with, 
abundant harvests. All Nature. . would wear, the 
most melancholy aspect. Is pot this a striking 
image of the dreary .condition, of the heart,^ if ,it 
were not enlivened by.the animating power, of .thcJ, 
grace of God? ^i^jad he; not, by bis' doctrine^ 
brought fji^ht ana consolation into the world, we, 
should have been. involved in the night of igno-, 
ranee and despondency! If we were not invigo-.. 
rated by his vTv.ifyii\g power, how could we bring., 
forth the fiuit? of. justice and virtue? The rank, 
veedsi of vice would Hourish with a luxuriant vege- 
tation, ahd would stifle In^ se^ds of p|et^. And . 
where could w«- loot for joy, consolation, and hope, 
unless Christ had appeared to procure for us those 
blessings? Inrrure >, as it were, in a dismal dun» 
geon, we shQuld pant for the refreshing influence- 
of ligi'it and air, aadjn vain sigh for deliverance :« 
no one could a A rd u$ relief and consolation. Just«. 
ly, th retore,* doth tny heart ^g^low with inexpressi*: 
ble rapture. ^^ hat can be a. more rational subject, 
of exultation, than the inestimable. blessings which . 
the iun of rightt ousness hatii conferred on me ! If 
the Creator of the universe were not my reconciled 
Father, I should not contemplate this. terrestrial 
«un with the deliglit which 1 iiow receive from the, 
presence of that luminary since 1 have known thc| 
jwerits of my Redeemer. .^ ' 
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'Ikouodlew dcfsifes impianied it Ihe'soul. 

,The sUh, with his clieeriAg influence^' U the em 
bleiD dfai-ChrisUan whb'act^ upon tVe|>rinciplesof 
'genOidc' |ibilanthropy. He diffiises ^ around hun 
joy and* hdp]>iDe88. He rsLiiei *1 he 'dejected, com- 
forts thd tiflflicted> cnligbtens the ignoraat, and re- 
iieves Hicf distressed. I will ''endeavor to imitate 
*£uch[ a Jao'dUble 'exam|ii}^. In the sphere \Kich h^s 
been ^signed* m«, l^will dhtfibuie dmo.ng lyy, (el- 
lo\r-creatiSffe IIm?* ble^ings >^hich^ PrdVidenc^. has 
•bestoMredbii ifte. ^'Wfthout self-interest or pacti^^lity 
'l^iHrfsslHtllvW-s^hd in necflTbf aid, im|fertiajj 
instructJort* t^'oife,* comfort to another, .apd ^^ 
and raiment to a thirds " Loved, wept, and' ho- 
ndrcd," ISfharll t**1fi*qnU thll woAdYor th^ regioM 
of everlasting blftl.'^^"-' *' ' *', 
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BOVNDIfBM DSSlBtS IMip|,AlfTBD 1* TBB HUUAIT -SOVI,. 

Devote a few momehts, tny dear reader, to 
meditation on yf>ur8elf. Your soul has the fir^ 
claim upon your attention ; it more nearly concerns 
you, and must be dearer to you than any of tKe 
objects which in this season afford you Such grati- 
fication. How great soever "^ay be the deli gftt 
which ypu derive from the survey of the materidl 
world, it cannot* sustain a comparison with thit 
pleasure which you find in the contemplation of 
your soul, its nature, its faculties, and its enQrgieS. 
The reflections produced by external objects solade 
a pilgrim who stands in need of recreation and re- 
freshment on his journey ; but the meditation on 
spiritual objects conducts you immediately to thit 
bJissfuIim mortality which you, as a citizen of the 
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"World to comfj are justilied in expecting. Con- 
sider only the desires implanted in your soul by the 
Creator. Experience teaches you that your thirst 
of knowledge is inextingutshslble. Scarcely have 
you <nade one discovery, before you pant after new 
acquisitions. Your desires are never satisfied^ 
"Even when you begiJi to enjoy what you most'ar-> 
denHy l()ng«?d for, you already sigh for a change. 
During ) our whole life this insatiable desire of new 
and greater acquisitioDa accompanies you, nor does 
it forsake you when .you quit the stage of mortal 
-existence. 

What conclusion do you hence deduce? Un« 
doubted ly this, that as your desires are aWvays di* 
rected to futurity, and can never be thoroughly, sa* 
tisfied, substantial gratifications must be reserved 
for them after^death/Mnee^tliey overleap the boun- 
daries of mortality. You-^re destined, therefore, 
not merely for this perishable existence, but for a 
•Itfeihat shall endure forever. *Or can It be sup- 
^osed Ibatjnan is the .onlyeieatureiipon earth en- 
.dued with a particularfaculty, that never attaint 
..tiie-^estination for which that faculty was confer- 
<jred ? Is. it to be supposed that man alone has re- 
. c«ived instincts which he is inculpable of gratifying? 
4 Or is Jhe degraded In this respect below the ievei of 
I the brute creation ? When an animal feels the calls 
.of hunger and thirst, it invariably finds food and 
tdrink to satisfy its appetite. You observe that the 
^ilk-worm spins its cone, and undergoes within it a 
< complete metamorphosis. Would it do this, unless 
there were some future state in which it will again 
. appear imder a new form ? You . see the birds lay. 
•eggs.; but would they do so, unless these eggs were 
destined for the. preservation of their own or other 
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species . pf, animals ? If,. then> your e;xisteoce were 
limited to the short spaw of this present life, where^ 
fore should you have been endued with appetites 
that you can never appease in it,, and with energies 
that you can never employ ? 

O my God and my Father, thou hast not im- 
planted these boundless desires in my soul to no 
purpose, or as a source of perpetual torment. My 
soul can form conceptions of tbee, O Being of Be^ 
ings ! it is capable of loving thee above all things ; 
it can aspire to belike thee, and to become united 
with thee ; even in this life it can exalt itself above 
all terrestrial objects to thee* And is it possible 
that a jsoul so constituted can ever be annihilated*^ 
In that case, to na purpose should I have attoiaed 
to the knowledge of. thee ; in vain should- 1, have 
loved thee, and have aspired to the communion with 
my Maker. For how small is our progress/ how 
inconsiderable are our attainments in these respects, 
during our pilgrimage upon- earth ! My knowledge 
is superficial, my love is feeble,- and' th^ enjoyment 
of thy grace is yet imperfect. This, then> cannot 
be the goal of my happiness ; on the contrary, the 
felicity which I enjoy in this mortal existence is 
but a sure jpledge of the everlasting bliss which, 
awaits me- beyond the grave. '. 

From thes€ consicleration» £ de<&ce the most ini* 
vortant iufierences with regard (0«my fature desdnaK 
tion. I now see that my desire to increaie in wis* 
dom and vi4*tue, and to, beopme- moiie i aiid : more 
like God,, the niodeli of* .all perfection, is not una.*- 
vailing. I now know that the' felicity which; duiv- 
ing this life, is either, denied me altogether,, or 
which 1 enjoy only forva short period, shall be my 
•vedasting portion, in. a. future-state^ Now I: am. 

n. 'X 
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assured that those blessed moments in -which my 
«oul was wholly absorbed in the love of God, in 
.\rhich I enjoyed a foretaste of celestial bliss, and 
^ardently aspired to higher perfection,, were not 
spent in vain. I strive, even here, to attain to 
righteousness, and I- know that my efforts will not 
>be unsuccessful. I raise my soul to God, and 
and though it is sometimes checked in its Bight, 
•still I shall at length approach his presence, and 
behold him face to. face. ^The desires, the affec- 
tions, and the energies of my soul ^ave not been 
implanted in it to no pur|M>se; eternity will affopd 
them all abundant uratificatioo, and the amplest 
Kope for exertioii. 

Rejoice^ O my soul, in- thine immortality ! £vea 
in this wopld, though the fruition of everlasting 
bliss may ^be yet distant, still mayst tho» exv^t is 
the glorious prospect. The Deity himself bath im- 
pressed upon thy soul the sense of eternity, that the 
faculties might not be engrossed with soblonary 
objects, Hbut might expatiate into the happy regions 
0f an invisible world. Amid all the pleasonis 
which thou enjoyest, amid all the hopes that cheer 
thy heart, amid all the happiness that fails to thy 
lot, aspire to those delights, those hopes, -and that 
felicity which are reserved far thee in a better life* 
Xet the noble faculties 'of thy uoderstanding be 
^ployed in exalting themselves toward heaveii^ 
Jar whichthey wfene .e^cppessly crteted. ■ Preserve 
ibysoul^. formed and redeemed for immertalttf^ 
Irom the ^seductions of sctase,' tlt^ thy desires may 
•sot be satisfied with base and un worthy gratifica* 
tton3. in the ea^oymentof terrestrial advantages 
tboo mayst, 4iid, indeed, thou oughtest to dr^w 
conclusion : ** If in this present life we taste^ 
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in commuftion \k-ith thee, O Lord, such ineffable 
joy and felicity ; if, during our pilgrimage on earth, 
thou showerest upon us so many blessings, how in- 
expressibly great will be that bliss, of which we 
shall once partake in the kingdom of heaven !" 



=a 



JUNE S. 

UTItITT OF RIT£K9. 



Ip we calculate the space occupied by riirers, we 
shall find that they take away a large portion of the 
land. There are persons who, dissatified with this 
arrangement, imagine that it would be a great im* 
provement if the number of rivers were diminfshed, 
and the quantity of terra firnia increased. But, if 
they would take the trouble to reflect with what sa- 
gacity and exquisite proportion every part of the 
globe has been formed by the Almighty,, they 
would perceive that rivers are distributed over it» 
surface for the wisest purposes, and for the evident 
^nefit oi man and of all other creafed.beingsw 

The first circumstance that dalms our attention,, 
is, that river-water aUbrds man a peculiarly salu- 
brious beverage. Spring water, when it has re* 
mained for some time under the earth without agi*^ 
iation, is continually detaching particles wMcb 
may be prejudicial to the huMan frame i but river- 
vater, which is subject to constant evaporation and 
motion, is thus cleansed from all impurities, and 
tendered the most wholesome dri^nk for men and 
beasts.* But the utility of rivers is far more ex- 



• The opiftion here expressed by the author is directly 
contrary t« that eikte^ined by the generality of pcopk, 
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tensive. Is it not to them that we are indebted for 
the cleanliness, the salubrity, and cOrafprt of oiw 
liabitations, as well as the fertility of our fields ? 
Our dwellings are always unhealthy, either when 
they are surrounded by stagnant waters, swamp;;, 
and morasses, or when the drought of the season 
occasions a scarcity of water. The .smallest brook 
refreshes the tract through which it flows, and com- 
municates to it inexpres^ble charms. The fertility 
of the soil is derived from the same source ; it 19 
generally owing to the proximity of rivers. Con- 
sider only the striking difference between a district 
which is watered by a river, and another to which 
Nature has denied this advantage. On the one 
hand behold a dry, unproductive desart ; on the 
other, a picture of Paradise, exhibiting all the 
charming varieties of woods, meadows, pastures, 
and corn-fields. The whole difference between the 
two landscapes is occasioned by a river, which car*-' 
ries with it refreshment, prosperity, and abundance 
wheresoever it flows. This fecundity is not only 
produced by the humidity with which the roots of 
vegetables are supplied by rivers, but by the still, 
greaterquantityof moisture proceeding from their 
continual evaporation and frequent fnundatipns^ 

Who can be so heedfess, or rather so ungrateful^ 
«s to overlook the utility of rivers to whole regions 
and provinces^ since we are daily deriving from 

There ace few, I believe, who wcuildnotpiefor ^ecry«ta2 
pcoduce of the ftpring,, which, fr.om..the very circiinistaiu:« 
of Its quiescence, may be supposed to have deposited the 
impurities min^ied with it, to the water of rivers, so frc- 
qnentjy rendered turbid by causies, the op^nUion of wbifikt 
4uei ixot extend to lii»t of.springs* X^ 
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them Innumerable advantages? How could com* 
merce.be conducted with such facility, unless oom* 
modities of the first necessity were transported to 
us by means of rivers, even from remote quarters 
of the globe ? How many mills and manufactories 
should we be obliged to dispense with, if there were 
no rivers to work them ! Of how many different 
Species of the most delicious fish should we be der 
prived, if the rivers did not supply us with them ' 
in such abundance. 

'* JBut,'* some one may perhaps say, " if there 
were no rivers, we should have nothing to fear 
from inundations, which sometimes commit such 
ravages*" I shall not attempt to deny that when 
rivers overflow their channels, they may be pro* 
ductive of much mischief and devastation In \t^ 
tituatlont; but are these no srest fti to counter- 
balance the advantagei derived from riven ? (nun- 
dationt happen but seldom, and do not extend far; 
and how great soever may be the ravages which 
.'they occasion, we must not ovcrk)ok the benefitf 
with which they are accompanied. They contri« 
bute toward the fertility of the earth, and to the re« 
-fleeting mind they are demonstrations that when 
God appears to chastise with onC hand, he distri- 
.bi|tes blessings with the other. 

Thus, reader, the rivers may serve to convince 
you of the beneficence of the Creator diffused over 
the earth. You see how every part of Nature, and 
all the elements 'concur to promote your welfare, 
and even your convenience. Jf you were deprived 
of only one of the blessings of Providence, a large 
portion of your happiness wouM be taken away, 
-Did no rivers exist, then no country would. be'fer^ 
tile, and the ea^h would be converted into a sandy 
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flesart. What multitudes of creatures which can- 
not subsist either ia the air or upon the earth, would 
he anmhitated at once*, if the alnughty hand which 
created the rivers were to dry up their channels I 
r Beneficent Preserver ! accept our thanks and praises 
for the creation of rivers. Whenever we enjoy the 
benefits accruing ^rom them, let our hearts be filled 
•with gratitude to our Maker, forali the manifesta- 
tions of bis mercy and loving kindness. 
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It is impossible to withhold our astonishment 
ipirhen we consider the prodigious number of dowers 
vhich flourish during the seasons of spring, summer^ 
and autumn : but the variety which we find in this 
immense multitude appears still more worthy^ of 
admiration. Nothing less than a divine power 
could have peopled the vegetable world with such 
myriads of inhabitants, and nothing less tl^n wis* 
doni equally great could have produced such a di- 
versity among them. If tlie flowers bore an exact 
resemblance to each other in structure, form, dr- 
mension, and colors, this uniformity would sooo 
pall the senses, and render them indifferent to us. 
Or, if summer produced no other plants and flowers 
than those which spring presents to our view, we 
should presently be weary of contemplating these 
objects, and of bestowing on them the necessary 
attendance. It was; therefore, a wise dispensatioa 
of divine Providence to diversify in such a pleasing 
manner the produc(ions of the vegetable kingdom^ 
aad to add to all their other attractions the charm 
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of p-rpctuar variety. 'I'his variety is not limited to 
whole families of vegetables, but-even extends to . 
individuals. The carnation differs from the rose, 
the rose from the tulip, the tulip from the auricula, ' 
and the aurictiia from the lily. At thr same time, . 
each rose, every" tulip, auricula, and lily has its 
distinguishing characteristics, its peculiar beauties 
and diversities ; each of them is actually an ori- 
ginal. In every bed of tulips and in every rose-' 
bush we may remark a difference in the structure,, 
size, and mixlure of the colors in each individual' 
flower. No two can be found exactly alike in form 
and color. Each wears a particular dress, though, 
they all belong to one and the same family 

Take the trouble to examine the blooming ranks 
inagarde'n. Yonder are flowers of extraordinary,' 
stature, which tower above the rest like kings;, 
here are others which only uttain to a middling 
size. In this place we observe flowers which far sur- 
pass the height of a man ; in that we fiiid others that 
creep upon the ground. Sojne of them are adorned . 
with every variety of color, while others are plain, 
in theirappeaVance stnd simple iatheir dress. These 
exhale the most exquisite perfumes ; those are cal- 
culated only to charm the eye. The varjetibs of. 
the flowers in the different seasons are equally nu-. 
merous. In spring, when man sallies forth to sur-^ 
vey the productions which the bountiful Creator 
hath provided for his subsistence, he beholds the 
blossoms of the trees in all their splendor and beau-', 
t^. As summer advances, the waving corn princi-. 
pally attracts his attention and a thousand flowers 
concur to delight and n gale his senses One geiie- 
«rati6n follows another in regular succession. Win** 
ter arrives, and is accompanied by oUier vegetableSf 
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vhich, though not so pleasing tO' the eye, are aot 
the less useful. The higher we ascend in the scale* 
of v^ctation, the greater diversities we discover. 
What v^eties 611 up the interval between the grass 
that grows between the stones, and the plant which 
aflfords us the most . wholesome and indispensable 
article of food ! What a diversity is found ainoiig 
the creeping plants, from the slender bind-weed to 
the vine that supplies us with sueh a delicious beve* 
rage f AVhat a variety among trees, from the 
ifiack-thorn to the oak ! 

O Lord, with what admirable wisdom hast thou 
arranged all thy works ! Such is the most natural 
inference 1 can deduce from the preceding reflec- 
tions. With what wisdom hast thou formed the 
'wI;iole plan of the vegetable kingdom, and with 
what accuracy ba^ thou executed it! In all thy 
Sirorks thou bast blended pleasure with utility : for 
to what other end than to afford us an inexhausti* 
ble and diversified {(ratification hast thou produced 
such an inexpressjible variety, of plants ? Each re- 
Yolviiig^ month exhibits oew specimens of thy bene* 
tolence, presents fo our scjiaes new o)}jects of de» 
lights and communicates to our hearts new impres* 
sions of thy paternal tenderness. Were all the ma* 
nifestations of thy boOnty of uniform appearance, I 
should be more excusable if 1 paid less attention ta 
Iheni than I ought ; but as they are so various^ 
such indifference wonkt be ahsoiutely unpardon* 
able. No, I will not be guilty of such culpable 
jnsensfbilitj. Here, O omnipotent, in the face of 
thy creation, Amid thousands and tens of thousands 
of heingf), fjsshfoned by thee with such exquisite 
•kill, I pay thee the tribute of my adoration ! la 
conlempUittDg the vaxkly ofthe vegetable kingdom^ 
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1 know not whether most to admire thy wisdom or 
thy beneficence. Both are Infiiiitely great. But 
at least I wiH not henceforwacd behold the multi- 
farious beauties of the vegetable kingdom without 
this reflection ; " O how incomprehensible arc 
thy wisdom, thy power, and thy bounty, mort 
adorable Creator !" 
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ANIMALS. 

All the productions of our earth are good and 
iirholesonie in their kind, and if any of them prove 
Boxious, the reason of this must be soughteither ia 
their improper application or immoderate use. 
JS-ence it is, that an aliment which supports the life 
of one animal is fatal to another; and that the same 
plant, which in some respects and in certain cir- 
cumstances may be considered poisonous, is iar 
others highly useful and salutary. Thus hemlock, 
for instance, was formei;ly <»reg$rded as a raorti^ 
poison ; but now we know, from a variety of expe* 
riments, that by its means the most extraordinary 
cures may be effected. The number and diversity 
of herbs . and vegetables growing upon the eartkv 
are prodigious ; but we must not imagine that tbeyt 
were all created for the use of man. Some of thent' 
were intended for tlie b^rute creation ; these to gra« 
tify the eye, and those to regale the smell and 
taste ; while not a few are endued with medicinal 
Tirtues .of sovereign eiEcacy in various diseases 
which attack both men aAd brutes, when they are 
4iot compounded with any. t|0xlou5.ingcedients^ 

:^OI.»I2«--VO. It. s 
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The same observations may be applied to many 
'Bpecies oif living creatures, itrhich, though danger- 
ous and pernicious to man, are nevertheless of 
great utility to other animals, either as food, or me- 
dicine. The principal food of birds consists of in- 
sects which are commonly thought to be hurtfiif. 
Our poultry are extremely fond of spiders, and the 
various species of serpents are the favorite food of 
the stork and peacock. When we moreover reflect 
that some of the most efficacious medicines are pre- 
pared from the most poisonous herbs, we shall find 
it perfectly easy to vindicate the wisdom and good- 
<nes8 of the Almighty in -creating objectft that are 
endued with so many valuable properties. 

In this conviction we shall be still more confirm- 
ed by th^ -following considerations. The number 
of noxious plants and animals is as nothing in com- 
parison of the immense multitude of those that are 
manifestly of great utility : besides which, the 
Creator has implanted m men and animals a natu- 
ral instinct to avoid every thing that is hurtful to 
fthem. All animals dfc impressed with a certaia 
awe of man, «o that they seldom or never lemploy 
their offensive weapons against us unless previously 
ifttacked or irritated. Kay more, the most perni- 
<:iou8 animals are distinguished by certain obvious 
characters, which not only announce their danger- 
ous properties, but also in some measure counteract 
t(ieir effects. The rattle-snake, the most venomous 
of all the serpent tribe, announces his approach by 
the rattling of hin tail. I'be crocodile is so awk- 
ward in his motions "^at the slowest animal may 
escape him. Nay, such goodness, as well as wis- 
dom, hath the Almighty displayed in the economy 
. eif Nature, that aome noxious animals ftirmsh the 
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antidote to their ovrn poison. Thus the oil of the 
scorpion is a certain cure for its sting ; and. the paia 
arising from that of the bee is removed by crushing 
the ins/ect, and rnbbint^ itonth^ injured part. The 
fat of vipers is a sure remedy for their bitci 

'' B3I/* It may stilt be.urged, it would b« better 
if nei.tf er a plant nor animal capable of injuring^ 
any other creature existed" on the giobe." Thif 
idea b^iftrays i(;ixorance and selfishness ; for the dis«^ 
pensation of God in crea>ing anlinalt which are- 
apparent)|)' pernicious to others, is far from being sO' 
exceptionable as we mp.y imagine, but, ontliecont 
trary, is attended with important advantages^ 
Many things whinh appear hurtfui^ are actually 
innocent, fit least, in many respects. O^e illustra* 
tion of this will oe sufficient for our purpose; The 
bee often occvisions pain by its sting; but deprive 
it ot that weapon, and it is tiseless* This is the 
case in every other instance :• what we sup^jose per- 
nicious in Nature, is, in fact, of indispensable uti* 
lity. But how can a mortal presume to decide what 
is noxious and what is useful in Nature ? Who can 
pretend to say, that when we sometimes suffer pain, 
it IS incompatible with the wise economy of the 
Almighty ? Are not the most disagreeable things, 
often productive of great advantages? And how 
can we deduce general conclusions from a few so- 
litary instances ? Upon the whole, if we would 
acknowledge the truth, the hurtfulness of natural 
objects is only accidental, and we may commonly 
attribtite any injury we receive from them to out 
own imprudence or inattention.* 

• In Palexfs Natural Theology, chapter xxvi. the reader 
will find the subject of venomoas and predatory anliaalft 
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JUNE a. 

ftUELL OF FLOWEK8. 

On every side we are surrounded by objects in* 
•xpressibly. beautiful and pleasing. Every thing 
•we see or hear, smejl or taste, increases our gratifi- 
cation. In this delightful season all Nature seems 
to concur to fill my soul with rapture, and to ele- 
vate my heart to God. O my Creator, every ob- 
ject th^t excites admiration or affords delight is a 
memorial of thee. Each flower is a* demonstration 
of thine omnipotence, an image of thine essence^ 
and an evidence of thy bounty. 

At present 1 shall confine my reflections to the 
pleasure which the exquisite and various perfume*, 
of the flowers afford. It would have been a strik-r 
ing proof of thy goodness hadst thou only provided 
for the gratification of the eye by the manifold va-» 
riety which the vegetable kingdom presents. But 
how much more striking is thy bounty, since thou 
hast added the most grateful fragrance to the other 
agreeable qualities of flowers. In what admirablev 
proportion hast thou distributed it through the ve- 
getable kingdom ! The smell of flowers is as dif- 
ferent as their species ; and though it is impossible 
to determine in what this difference consiste, yet 
we can easily distinguish it in passing from flower 
to flower. It is also worthy of remark, that the scent 
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treated at considerable length, and in an interesting man« 
ser. The author there attempts, with his usual ability, tm 
reconcile the existence of these animals with the doctxioiof' 
the universality of tbe'^ivine benevolea«e. X. 
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of flowers is neither so strong as to incommode the 
olfactory organs, nor so weak as to fail of producing 
a due' el?ect. On the contrary, the effluvia of 
flowers is so subtle as to extend to a considerable ' 
distance, without causing an)' inconvenience. A. 
single grain of amber can iill an apartment twenty 
feet square, and fifteen in height, with its perfume^ 
The smell of the rosemary growing in Provence is > 
perceivv'd at sea at the distance of twenty miles.- 

But whence comes it that theerfluvia of plants sa» 
readily aJfec-ts the organs ^^f smell ? This proceed* 
from the structure of the nose, which consists of 
two channeis, that gradually grow narrower, tilli 
they unite and coinnuinicate with the mouth. The,* 
upper part of this cavity is lined with a membrane,*, 
on which ^re distributed a great nmsiber of nervous^ 
^re> that proceed from the brain, and -pass through 
the bone, which, from. its numerous perforations, 
^ called the ethmoid.*, or sieve-like bone. The- 
channel of the organ of smeU is constituted in a siw 
Biilar manner, to I hose of hearing and «^peech. ' A» 
k is wide below, and becomes narrower a* it proi 
ce^eds upward, the odorous effluvia must necessarily 
be accumi^ated in the superior portion of the cavi- 
ty, when the air is inhaled through the nostrils^ 
and they must of course operate jthe more power- 
fully upon the, nerve* with which it i^ covered. 
Thus we can receive the impression even of the 
weakest smells. In the structure of the nose, the 
"Wisdom of the Creatoris particularly displayed ia 
the bony platen which terminate the upper part 
of it. Their use is twofold. They prevent in-' 
jurious things from entering into the passage of 
respiration during sleep, or when we are not upon 
•uc g^ard. They also serve to support the .crifacn 
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tory nerves, tha* they may receive the odorous 
particles wl^ich enter the nostrils, together with; 
the air that rs inhaled. 

It is but just that i should pfaise thee for thi$ 
blessing, O my Creator ;. for at this season I am 
more particularly sensible of its value. I should 
have but an imperfect enjayment of the beauties of 
!lowers, if deprived of the faculty of smelting. By 
the wise and gracious manner in which my body if 
organized,. I am enabled to apprehend thy bounty 
at one and the same time by two of my senses^ 
light and smell. May I, at tbe present moment, 
at least, be deeply impressed with the-value of thi? 
blessing! When I inhale the fragrance of a roser 
or a carnation, I ought to be sensible of my hap-^ 
piness, and of the divine beneficence. Henceforth, 
when I walk amid the delicious perfumes of the 
flowers, I will raise my heart to^thee, O my cele»* 
tial benefactor, who hasi commanded the flowers to 
didTuse the most agreeable odors, and hast endued* 
me with a faculty susceptible of their manifold i(n*^ 
pressioos.. Here will I also collect- the precepts of 
wisdom which may contribute to the happiness of 
n)y life* We learn from the example of the fra- 
grant flowers how glorious it is to diffuse around usr 
the odor of good works, and to associate intelle*-- 
%ua\ beauty, with personal accomplishments. 



• MUtTITVDE OF ANIMALS OTf THt EARTV* 

The naturalists who have taken the trouble im 
make a gross calculation of the number of animaUi^ 
^which inhabit our gkibc, iiaye computed, that ih&p 
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amount to four hundred thousand species. Prodi- 
gious as this number may appear, it is by no means 
exaggerated. It may be estimated that in the 
known parts of the known world there are four 
hundred and fifty species of terrestrial animals ; 
of birds, six himdred ; of fishes with scales, more 
than two thousand ; of shell-fish, upwards of three 
thousand ; and of insects discernible with the naked 
eye more than twenty thousand different species. 
In this calculation are not comprehended the insects 
peculiar to each distinct species of animal, and 
which amount to at least one hundred thousand ^ 
nor those which arc yet unknown, and cannot be 
estimated at less than two hundred* thousand. 
We have yet taken no account of the prodigious 
multitude of insects which wholly subsist upon 
plants. Eighteen thousand varieties of vegetables 
have been enumerated. If we reckon only four 
species of insects to each, we shall have a sum total 
of seventy- wo thousand species. 

How immense soever the number of living crea- 
tures inhabiting our globe may appear, we shall 
£nd it greatly under-rated if we adopt the opinioit 
of some naturalists, who contend that every parti- 
cle in the widely-extended kingdom of Nature 
teems with life, and is impregnated with animals. 
Some physicians of eminent abilities maintain that 
all diseases attended with eruptions, nay, even cer- 
tain fevers, are occasioned by animalculae. It is 
jiot improbable that the atmosphere is sometimes 
peopled with insects, which their minuteness rea*^ 
ders imperceptible. May ifot the tremulous mo^ 
tion which we observe in the air on a hot summer's 
day, be partly occasioned by myriads of animal- 
4ul» floating in the air r Let us examine the fiist 
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flower that comes to hand, a daisy or a rose, and 
we shall perceive it to, be peopled with a nation of 
insects, whose figure and movements will amus^ us* 
Where, indeed, shall we find a particle of nature un- 
tenanted ? Animals are even prpduced within other 
animals. Nature hasdecreed that one animal should 
be a world for others, in which they are supplied 
with all the necessaries of life. The air, the juices 
of animals and plants, putrid substances, ^xcre* 
mentitious matter, dry wood, even solid stones teem 
with life, and are the habitations of living crea- 
tures. The ocean itself seems to be, in some mea«* 
sure, an element entirely composed of animals* 
Its luminous appearance in sultry nU^hts is owing to 
an innumerable multitude of animulculx which 
emitlight, and whose bodies, even when divided 
into several parts, and become putrid, still con- 
tinue to shine like the insect when alive. Hosts of 
creatures, which no eye can count, sport io the 
sun-beams ; and all these innumerable inhabitants'^ 
of our little speck of eartii, are infinitely diver^ified. 
in their structure, organs, members, faculties^ 
parts, and motions. Let a man endeavor to iuvenl' 
a nomenclature for all these anfmals. Lei him ati 
tempt to express the r.umber of individuals belongs 
ing only to one single class ; to determine, for ex- 
ample, that of herrings, of Hies, of worms, of- 
birds. I am sure he will find the task utterly im?- 
possible, since he is unacquainted with their num- 
ber ; and even if he knew it, arithmetic could noi 
furnish him with figures capable of expressing thelv 
multitude. 

Here, reader, you have abundant - cca^ion to - 
admire the infinite power of your Creator. He 
alone produced tbia countless host of living beiDg9i» 
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Multitude of animals on the earth. 

and he alone preserves them. Consider what stores 
ofprovision are requisite for such a prodigious nam* 
ber of animals. Were they all to prey upon one 
another. Nature would be transformed into a the- 
atre of rapine and carnage. On the contrary, 
there are but few predatory animals, and these de^ 
Tour the dead, the diseased^ and the infirm, and 
prevent too great an increase of any species. The 
Creator has properly destined the vegetable king* 
dom for the support of animals, and has assigned to 
almost every species a particular kind of plant. la 
order to preserve such a number of every species 
of animals as is proportionate to their wants. Provi- 
dence has allotted to each a peculiar habitation. 
How wonderfully has the Almighty dixnded the 
empire of Nature! A single tree may be cons!^ 
dered as equivalent to many thousand plants^ 
" though it occupies only a few square feet. How 
many quadrupeds, birds, and insects find in it 8^ 
habitation and subsistence ! And what providen-* 
tiaicare of animals hath the Creator manifested ia 
surrounding them with a fluid adapted to their na- 
ture I For this purpose he formed two oceans, one 
of water, the other of air. Between these two 
elements all living creatures are divided, with the 
exception of a few which can pass from one to the 
other. To some animals the bottom of these oceans 
fcas been allotted for their continual residence; 
•uch as the worms and quadrupeds in the air, and 
the innumerable zoophytes, corals, and shell-fish 
in the water. Others possess the faculty of ascend- 
ing and descending in the element which surround^ 
them, as birds and insects ; and in the water, the 
^hale and most other fishes. 
Jli^ XbQu, atheist^ wilt thou yet venture to ta jp^ 
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there is no God ? " Ask the beasts, and they shall 
teach thee, and the fowlsof.tJ^eair, and they shall 
tell thee : or speak to the earth, and it shall teach 
thee ; and the fishes of the sea shall declare unta 
thee. Who knoweih not in all these that the hatid 
#f the Lorti haih vvivugbt tUin ^'* (JobxiL 1^9,^ 
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IV«EN»1TY OF TUB yiRMAIfBllT. 

. Comb, O man, and contemplate the starry Taurt*. 
Consider the multitude of brilliant orbs which illtir 
mine the nocturnal hours. Endeavor to count 
thenri. , Thine eyes are too weak for the task ; th^jr 
are bewildered by the distance, the-sniallness, and' 
the immense number of the stars* Then take thy 
telescope to. assist thy eii(}uirie3. What dost thou, 
now discover? Thousands of worlds are unfolded 
to thy view, in addition to the thousands which, 
thoucouldst before discern. Continue thv researches^ 
and endeavor to number thenars which thou hast 
discovered. Thy senses are confused; thou art* 
convinced that our arithmetic only comprizes the 
initial numbers of that science which can expresa 
infiuityp 

It is true that for many ages men have attempted 
to ascertain the number of the stars, but the disco* 
veries which have been made in the heavens since 
the invention of the telescope, have thoroughly 
convinced them that thi% is a task which far sur- 
passes human powers. To cpunt the stars is an uq« 
dertaking as impracticable as that of numbering 
the grains of sand on the sea-shore. Before the in^ 
T^ntion of t^e tolescope^ men , certainly could not 
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-perceive such a multitude of heavenly bodies as we 
now discover. One of the most ancient astrono* 
mers counted no more than one thousand and twen* 
»*y-«ix ; at a later period this catalogue was en* 
-creased with one thousand and eighty-eight stars, 
^fiut more accurate observations with the telescope 
Jbave convinced mankind of the incapacity of hu- 
man vision to discern even the largest of the works 
*of God. This instrument teaches us, that the long 
^andlximinous tract in the heavens, which we deno« 
minatethe Milky Way, is composed of an innume- 
^rable multitude of stars We also know that where 
'the naked eye could formerly discover only a single 
*^ar, we now discern a great number with the as- 
^^istance of a telescope of middling power By this ' 
medium we are enabled to count in two constel- 
lations twice as many stars as were formerly- 
numbered In the whole firmament. How greatly 
^ve our conceptions of the extent of the universe • 
been enlarged by these discoveries I 

But if these dicoveries in such an extraordinary 

"degree increase our admiration of the immensity of 

^the divine power, what must be our astonishment 

when we consider the prodigious magnitude of alt ■ 

"those stars, whiob, notwithstanding their incom- 

<j»rehensibledifitaDGe,> are still discernible with the 

naked eye. We learn from calculations, on. the 

accuracy of which we may depend, that a cannon 

ball, proceeding with its usual velocity, would take 

more than seven hundred thousand years to reach 

the nearest fixed star. Nevertheless, the greatest 

astronomers acknowledge thai these calculation* 

#re totally inadequate to denote only the apparent 

distaoce of a fixed staf from our earth. Some ttaii 
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appear to be larger than the rest, because they are 
the nearest to us : for which reasoa they are calied 
•tars of the first magnitude. Those which are next 
in succession are denominated stars of the second 
magnitude, because, being more remote, they ap- 
pear smaller than the former. They are probably 
at as great a distance from the first as the first are 
Drom us. Those of the third magnitude must be 
thrice, and those of the fourth magnitude four timet 
as remote from us as the first."^ Supposing that there 
are only twenty of those magnitudes, .it will hence 
follow, that the diameter of the whole universe, 
containing only twenty series of fixed stars, would 
be so great, that a carnion-ball could not traverse it 
in twcnty-Your miUion's of years. 
. Sovereign of heaven, supreme ruler of the ceies* 
tial orbs, Father of men and spirits ! O that my 
conceptions werecommensurate with the firmament 
that 1 might continually cherish ideas worthy of 
thy grandeur! O that I could transport myself 
from planet to planet, as I now proceed from fiower 
to fiower, until 1 should penetrate the sanctuary 
where thou art enthroned in n^jesty ineffable 1 
But vain are these wishes as long as 1 am. a pilgrim 
on the earth. 1 shall not acquire a thorough know* 
led^e of the magnitude amd beauties of those ce- 



. * In this calculation the amhor necessarilv adopts th« 
supposition that all the fixed stars are of equal magnitude; 
an inference not justified by any astronomical observation 
that I know of. Their apparent difference of magnitude 
teems not less likely to be owing to a real difference in that 
lespect, than to a variation in their distances £rom th% 
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The island of Japan produces a tree, which, con- 
trary to the nature of all others, for whose support 
moisture is indispensably necessary, cannot endure 
any humidity. No sooner is it watered than it 
begins to wither, and it would infallibly perish if 
it were not cut down to the root, dried in the sun, 
and transplanted into a soil composed of sand and 
scoria. That some species of mushrooms, mosses, 
and other very diminutive plants float in the air, is 
a well known fact ; and this is not so extraordinary 
as that a sprig of rosemary, which, according to 
the custom of some countries, was put into the hand - 
of a corpse,, should shoot forth on all sides in su<:h 
. a manner, that in a few vears, when the coffin was 
opened, it had entirely covered the face of the de« 
ceased with its leaves. 

Singular as this circumstance may appear, it Is 
much less surprizing than the vegetation of the 



dispoaed to allow jtheirs/ Here, for instance, he asserts 
ttiat there are plants which vegetate in the air ; by which 
we are to understand, that they grow self-suspended in 
that element, without any connection with earth or water. 
A few lines -farther he speciOes certain species of mush* 
rooms and mosses as being in this predicament. It is not 
improbable that he may have borrowed these notions from 
some old autbor .of reputation, who might have adopted 
them too hastily, and without due examination. The en- 
isteace of tbe tree of Japan, mentioned in the next para- 
graph, will also be thonght by some no less fabulous than 
Siat of the celebrated Opas of Java, or the fountain-tree 
of the Canaries. The story of the sprig of rosemary like- 
wise appears of such a dubious nature, that it might have 
been advisable to reject it in a work of such a tendency as 
the present, which ought to admit tionn but th« best am* 
thenticated facts. T. 
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trufBe. This extraordinary fungus has neither root 
nor stalky neither leaves nor flowers, nor does it even 
appear to produce seed. It receives nourishment 
through the pores on its surface ; but how is it ge*- 
nerated ? Why do we seldom find any grass in 
places where the truffle grows, and why is the soil 
there lighter and ftill of crevices ? These are phe- 
nomena that have not yet been explained : but no 
vegetable may with greater propriety be compared 
with the aquatic and land animals, than the singu« 
lar species called nostoch. It is an Irregular body, 
of a dark green color, somewhat transparent, trem« 
bles on being touched, is tough, and not easily 
broken. It is never seen except after a shower, 
when it is found in many places, but efipecialty in 
uncultivated lands and on sandy roads. It appears 
in all seasons, even during winter; but never so fre- 
quently as in summer after heavy rain. The most 
extraordinary drcumstance is its speedy growth. 
It springs up almost instantaneously ; for you may 
take a turn in your garden in summer without per- 
ceiving the smallest traces of this plant ; but if a 
sudden shower of rain falls, in less than an hour the 
"^hole walk appears covered with it. This vegeta* 
ble production was long supposed to have descend- 
ed from the sky, but it is now ascertained to be no* 
thing but a leaf, which imbibes a considerable 
quantity of water. This leaf, which would seem to 
have no roots, is inits natural state when impreg- 
nated with water ; but a strong wind or great heat 
dissipating the water, in a few hours the leaf be- 
comes shrivelled, and loses its color and transpa* 
rency. This is the reason that it appears to grow 
80 irapidly^ and to be generated in such a miracu* 
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lous manner by rain; for a fresh shower falling 
upon it when shrivelled and imperceptible to the 
eye> again revives and renders it visible. 

The catalogue of plants whose nature bears some 
resemblance to that of animals, might be consider-' 
ably extended ; but there are other phenomena in 
tJie vegetable kingdom which are worthy of obser- 
vation. The whole atmosphere is impregnated with 
myriads of invisible vegetables and seeds. Even 
tlie larger seeds are dispersed over the whole earth 
hy the air, which is the medium of universal' 
fecundity. No sooner has the air \fafted the 
seeds to places where they can vegetate, than 
they are transformed into plapts; and to this 
end sometimes so little is necessary, that we are 
unable to conceive whence they derive the requisite 
nutriment. We see large vegetables, and even 
trees, strike root and grow, without any toll, In the 
clefts of rocks. Vegetation is in some Instances in* 
cqpceivably rapid, as in the mushroom and the 
common cress, the seed of which, strewed on e 
wet cloth, may in twenty-four hours be transformed 
into sallad. How many vegetables still retain the 
vital principle, though circumstances would lead 
you to suppose that it must be inevitably e^dtin- 
guished. We often see a willow, not only exca* 
vated and internally decayed, but so stripped of 
the exterior bark, that perhaps not more than an* 
eighth part of it is left on the whole circunrference 
of th^ tree. Nevertheless, this seemingly sapless 
trunk is every spring covered with verdure, and 
crowned with new branches. How wonderful is it 
that plants should receive nourishment, not only' 
ipom the^ootSy but that the leaves should alsa im-^ 
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bibe it from the air ; and that there are vegetables, 
whose branches become roots, and whose roots are 
transformed into branches when planted in an in- 
verted position^ The great ag^ to which trees at- 
tain is likewise a subject of astonishment. There 
exist apple trees which are certainly above a thou* 
sand years old ; and if we estimate the annual pro- 
duce of such a tree, we sh'all be lost in amazement 
at the fecundity of a single pippin, which would 
alone have sufficed to supply all Europe with this 
species of tree and fruit. 

But when should we terminate our meditations, 
if we were to pursue them till the subject were ex- 
hausted } All Nature teems with wonders ; every 
thing leads us to a Being infinitely perfect, whose 
power is combined with boundless wisdom and 
goodness, to afford us his creatures incessant de- 
light, and to fill our souls with pleasing astonish- 
ment at the contemplation of his works. And shall 
"We ungratefully disdain to notice the wonders with 
which he surrounds us } Shall we hesitate to bless 
the name of the Lord, who perforineth before our 
eyes such great things upon the earth } Should we 
not sanctify the delight which the fields and gar- 
dens afford us, were we to seek and to examine the 
wondrous works of God, and ascend from the crea- 
ture to the Creator, from the flower to him who 
formed it ? 

O Lord, how magnificent are thy works ! What 
wonders every where present themselves to my 
Tiew ! - 1 behold them with rapture, but 1 am lost 
in the contemplation ; they are too profound to be 
fathomed by my feeble understanding. By thy 
command the shrub and the flower produce seed ; 
thou iafusest life aod vigor into the loAy tre«. 1 he 
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cedars on the mountains proclaim thy glory ; at thy 
fiat they started into existence. Whithersoever I 
direct my steps, new wonders are continually pre- 
senting themselves to my observation. The plains, 
the mountains, the vales, the rivers, and the seas— ^ 
every thing, from the smallest atom to the most 
magnificent of the spheres — every thing is reple- 
nished with thy paternal beneficence ! 



JUNE 19. 

99 ?A«IOVS MYANt BY WHICH HATVftB COMTRIBVTM 
TO THS WELL-BEING OV MAW. 

To convince ourselves that all Nature is consti- 
tuted in the manner nifst advantageous to man, we 
]>eed only consider the intimate connection sub-* 
sisting between him and all natural productions. 
There are many things, it is true, with whose re- 
lative utility to ourselves we are unacquainted. We 
should, nevertheless, form much too hasty a judg-. 
jnent, were we, on that account, to pronounce 
. them absolutely useless. Our ancestors were igno- 
rant of the real uses of many things with which we 
are now perfectly fami|jar: and it is not improba- 
ble that, in the revolution of ages, our descendants 
will discover the application of many more, to 
which we are strangers. This must be ascribed to' 
the wise dispensation of the Almighty. He has 
concealed from us the real advantage of many ob- 
jects, partly to convince us of our limited faculties, 
and t,hus inspire us with humility ; and partly to' 
excite in us a spirit of enquiry, and the habit of 
contemplating his works. 

Many things in Nature are but remotely and in- 
directly beneficial to jaan; Various animals ^nre 
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for nourishn^ent to the buraan species, and conse- 
quently whatever contributes to their support must 
be useful to us. In many instances we find that 
one pai-t of the animal creation preys upon another* 
The smaller fishes are the food' of the larger. Many 
little birds live on worms and insects ; and many of 
Ihe superior classes subsist entirely on prey. In this 
the divine wisdom is conspicuously manifested. If 
all the animals were to derive their support from the 
piroduceof the fields and meadows, man would have 
lilttle left to supply his wants, and to remunerate his. 
toiL It cannot, indeed, be denied that there are 
inaiiy species of animals whic4i appear to have been 
created for a bane and nuisance to man. Such» 
for instance/ are those of a venomous nature. The 
venom of some of these is so hurtful to the human 
body, as in general to occasion a painful death ; 
and iri many cas^ its operation i^ so rapid as not to , 
allow sufficient time for the application of an anti*. 
dote. In this respect many animals certainly ap-^ 
pear noxious to the human species. But if we con- 
sider them in another point of view, we shall dis* 
cover in them traces of divine goodness, and shall 
find abundant reason to admire the wisdom of the 
Almighty. Physicians prepare many excellent 
medicines, in which poison is an ingredient.. And 
can we suppose that man would be more happy if 
there were no venomous animals in the world? 
The poison collected in thfeir bodies previously con- 
stituted a part of those noxious efiluvia, which^ 
had it not been for them, man would have inhaled, 
and which might have proved fatal to him. We 
may safely affirm that not a. thing upon earth is re« 
illy prejudicial to man, unless he himself makes an 
improper use of it. 
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If we then find that the object of the Deity In 
the works of the creation was our happiness, we 
should be inexcusable were we to thwart his 
gracious designs, by. throwing obstacles in the 
\^ay of our own felicity, instead of exerting our ut- 
most eiforls to proiviote it. The schemes of Provi- 
dence with respect to man are replete with benevo- 
lence, but we often disconcert them by adopting . 
the most absurd and pernicious measures. Let us 
renounce this imprudent conduct, and eagerly' 
avail ourselves of the means of happiness which 
God has diffused throughout the wide realm of. 
Nature. And if we cannot possibly find here be- 
low a complete remedy for all our wants, let us 
have recourse to religion, which abundantly .com- 
pensates all the deficiencies of Nature, and clears 
up many obscure points in tb^ most satisfactory 
manner. In every circumstance, however, we 
ought to adore the wisdom and goodness of our 
God. How excellent are the means which he has 
adopted for our happiness ! 



JUNE 13. 

TBft LOADSTONK, OB UAGVVT, 

Among all the productions of the mineral king- 
dom none is endued with such extraordinary pro- 
perties as the magnet, . It is a ferrugineous stone, 
generally of a dark grey color, and possesses the 
peculiar power of attracting iron. This power is 
not diffued in an equal degree through the whole 
magnet, but'resides more particularly at two points, 
which have ireceived the appellation of the poles of 
the magnet. If it be suspended by a thready it 
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will be found that, when ii^ it state of repose, one 
of these pohfj urnifermly points toward the norths 
and the other toward the south. This phenomenon 
invariably occurs, whenever the magnet is set in 
motion, and left to its own action. From this'tini*- 
form tendency of the magnet, which is subject 
dnly to small variations in different parts of the 
earth, that pole of the magnet which points to- 
lirard the north, is called the north pole; and the 
other, turning toward the south, is denominated 
the south pole. Both these piDperties, namely^ 
polarity and attraction, are communicated by the 
magnet to iron which is rubbed upon it. This dis- 
covery led to the invention of the mariner's com- 
pass, an Instrument of such indispensable necessity 
to navigators in their distant voyages ; and at th«' 
Mtme time afforded a demonstration that things ap» 
parently the most trivial, may confer the mpst sig- 
nal benefits on the world, and that the study and 
•xaminatTon of the wonderful works of the Creator^ 
must be, in many respects, of the highest import-^ 
iiice to mankind. 

This consideration induced naturalists to examined 
the magnet with still greater attention, in order tof 
discover the cause of these surprizing effects, and 
any other properties which it might possess. Iri 
tbe latter they W6re more successful than in the 
former. They found that the magnet did not at alt 
ttme^ and in all places point exactly toward thef 
north, but sometimes varied to the east, at others 
to the west, sometimes more and sometimes less." 
They observed that the attractive power of the 
magnet was not diminished by the interposition of 
any foi^ign body between it and the iron, which 
■sight be supposed to impede its action. It waf 
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Jbund that the magnet acted upon iron through all 
other metals, wood, glass, fire, water, and evea 
men and animals, without being in the least ob- 
structed. It was discovered that the north pole of. 
one magnet attracted the south, but repelled the 
north pole of another. It was imagined that the at- 
tractive power might reside in the iron as well as ia 
the magnet, because that metal attracted the mag- 
net as forcibly as it was attracted by the latter. Ia 
order to ascertain this fact, let a magnet be sus- 
pended from one end of the beam . of a balance, 
and let a weight of equal specific gravity with the 
magnet be placed in the scale at the opposite ex- 
tremity. When the equilibrium is^rfect, and the 
magnet in repose, hold a piece of iron underneatb- 
it ; the magnet, attracted by the metal, will im» 
mediately descend; and cause the opposite 8cal« 
with the weight to rise. The result will be the 
same if iron be suspended instead of the magnet, 
and the magnet be placed under it ; in which case,, 
ihe iron will be attracted by the magnet. 

Astonishing as all these phenomena exhibited by 
the magnet may justly appear to the reader, another 
circumstance equally worthy of our attention is,, 
that all the Ingenuity and all the penetration of 
philosophers who have been at such pains to dis- 
cover the causes of these effects, have hitherto been 
Exerted in vain. To this day the loadstone remains, 
a mystery to the human understanding.- Should 
we then be surprized, that in religion, which is so 
far exalted above all the objects of sense, there 
should be mysteries, the developement of which is 
reserved for eternity ? Is it astonishing that in re- 
ligion so many things should remain wholly inex- 
plicable, when natural objects^ which we behol^ 
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with our eyes, and touch with our hands, present 
effects, which ohli^ the acutest philosopher to ac- 
knowledge his igncMraoce, and the weakness of hur 
man intellect ? And yet how many insensate mor- 
tals, with impious audacity, venture to doubt, or 
e?entodeny all those sacredmysteries of reiigipn 
which their circumscribed understonding is unable 
to comprehend or explain. If such a proceeding 
were justifiable, we might with far greater reason 
say : *« The magnet ddes not n6t attract iron, neither 
does it point to the north ; all the stories that are 
told about it must be false, because it is impossible 
io explain or comprehend the causes of such phe- 
nomena.'* With regard to natural objects, we may 
reply to a sceptic of this description : " Come and 
see:** — but the mysteries of religion are not acc^ssi- 
We to mortal vision. They can be seen only with 
the spiritual eye ; and the complete comprehension 
of them is reserved for a more exalted state of ex- 
istence. Await with patience that happy period ; 
and, if many things in Nature and religion should 
remain doubtful, obseure and inexplicable, con- 
sider that the present circumscribed nature of yeur 
soul and body renders it impossible to obtain a 
clearer insight into those subjects. Reflect that a 
considerable portion of the felicity of a future life 
will consist in the attainment of a more extensive 
and more perfect knowledge of those things, an in- 
timate acquaintance with which will promote your 
own happiness, and redound to the glory of the 
Creator. 

There, surrounded with light everlasting, we 

-shall have a clear and distinct view of every thing 

that here upon earth was involved in obscuriti^ 

There, whatever appeared imperfect toour Hmitcil 
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«pprelie)HtOB>. irili diaplfty the cii^ntcten of infi* 
Alto wUdoRv'and sagacity. There,. the soul, ovep- 
Aawing with joy aad gratiittcle, iiriU perceive the 
admirable hAnnoay wfaiohperradeft thevrotinof 
4be Aimigbty/ and vrill ackaowledge, vith pio- 
/ottod reverenoe, the saiaftary tendency of all hia 
dUpetttatioai. 



JUHM 14. 

CRBitRiBt are a species of fruit,^ which* by lis 
sweetness, blended with an agreeable acidity^ as- 
suages thirst, checks the too ra^d circulatioii of 
the blood, and prevento that putridity, to wiiich 
the humors are strongly disposed during the heata 
of summer. They quench the thirst by means of 
the pleasing acidity of their ^ice, which contracts 
the salivary glands, motstening and refreshing tiie 
tongue and palate. This mode of alloying thirst 
is preferable in summer to. any other, because tho 
body is not thereby surcharged wiiU liquids, which 
tend to occasion increased persp^radoo, or a dry 
/everish heat. At the same time that chenrles 
queuf h thirst in the ipqst agreeable manner, 
.they are also producUve of the other beneficial ef- 
fects to which 1 have above alluded. By their 
cooling prc^rty they check the impetuosity of the 
.overhej^d blood, and traaquilliise the perturbed 
spirits, whose agitation affects the mind and weak- 
ens the nervesi But the most useful property of 
.the juice of ,cherrif« is the. astringent power pos- 
sessed by its acid* which condenses 4he fluids 
ifchatafe.top much raiefiad by the heat> and keepi 
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them of such consistency as prevents their become 
ing putrescent.* 

With \eh9X benevotence bath the Creator bestow* 
ed on us avaiieiy of fruits adapted to this season* 
During thehot n»>nths we require ao ampie supply 
ofcooiing and acid fruits. Behold , liow abundantiy 
the goodness of Grod hath provided for our wants ! 
He gives us sueh fruits as contribute both to our 
health and pleasure, to our nourishment and grati 
ficatibn. He. confers them in such abundance, that 
erenthe most indigent are not excluded from th9 
tejoyment. Let this consideraticm, iny dear read^ 
er, be particularly impressed upon your mind 
whenever you behold tbe cherry*trees laden with 
fruit. How unfortunate would be the lot of tho 
laborer, who is obliged to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, if he had no other means of cool« 
ing and refreshing himself than the delicacies of 
the great and opulent, which he is unable to pro« 
cure,! Bountiful Father! how graciously hast thou 
provided in this particular^ even for the mendicant* 
Thou hast given him cherries for his refreshment, 
iNid these administer, to him the same benefits 
which the rich derive from wine and the most costly 
beverage. And how abundantly hast thou supplied 
us with other acid fruits during this season ! Our 
strawberries, oun currants, otir cttcumbers, our 



• There are few readers to whom tliis eulogy on tbe vir* 
tues of cherries will noi appear greatly exaggerated. This 
fruitj like almost every oilier, is undoubtedly wholesoiae, 
when per fectly riper and taken in moderation; but I fear 
that he who should expect froiuits use all the benoficiai 
effects which tbe author has enumerated^ would find him- 
self exposed to the mortilicution of disappointment. T. 
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pease, beans, and sallads, are all conducive, in some 
measure, to our health. 

I hope, reader, that henceforth, when you be- 
hold the cherry-trees and taste their fruit, you will 
find reason to acknowledge and to praise the good* 
ness of your beneficent Creator. How naturally the 
following reflections will present themselves ;— . 
** The heavens^ the earth, and all created objects 
contribute toward my well-being. Whithersoever 
I turn my eyes, I am surrounded by the blessings of 
my heavenly Father. The animals, the vegeta- 
bles, corn, the produce of the mountains and -the 
Tallies, the inhabitants of the forest and of the 
ocean, all conduce toward my subsistence or gratifi- 
cation. Unnumbered benefits are continually 
showered down upon us by the bountiful hand of 
the Most High.*' 

What abundant blessings doth the Almighty con- 
fer upon me ! And* what powerful incentives have 
I every moment to elevate my heart to him, and to 
bless him for all ]}is mercies ! Let me never omit 
any opportunity of acknowledging his goodness. 
Whenever I walk abroad in the fields or in the gar-, 
dens, whenever my -senses are regaled with the 
beauties or delicacies of Nature, my heart shall ex« 
pand with gratitude to the donor of every blessing 
and of every pleasure. Were it possible that I 
could exist independently of him, the contempla* 
tion of Nature would not now fill my bosom with 
such extacy ; and, if there were no God, my soul, 
notwithstanding all terrestrial enjoyments, would 
still want something capable of assuaging its thirsty 
and of satisfying its desires. 
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JUNE 15. 

WISDOM Ct>N8PICU0178 IN THE ORGANIZATIOK OV THS 

BODIES 07 ANIUAL8. 

The organization of the animal body affords the 
most striking proofs of divine wisdom. For as some 
animals were designed to live principally in the 
air, others upon the earth, and others, again, in 
the waters, it was necessary that the structure of 
their bodies should be adapted to their place of re« 
sidence and their peculiar mode of life. This has 
been contrived by the Almighty with the utmost 
wisdom. Animals are provided with an orga* 
nlzation exactly corresponding with their several 
ivapts ; 80 that each of them would be condemned 
to a life of misery^ and would be unfit to accomplish 
- the piurposes of its existence, if its conformation 
ivere changed in the smallest particular. Among 
the feathered tribes, those which subsist on prey 
are provided with strong talons, and sharp, hooked 
beaks, that they may the more readily seize and 
secure their prey. J t wa^fit that those which are 
obliged to seek theii^ food in marshy situations 
should liave long, bills and legs *for that purpose^ 
and equally necessary that the species destined to 
live in the water should be provided with a large 
abdomen, long necks, oars at the feet, and a cer* 
tain oily substance for their feathers. Those insects 
which subsist on prey have a mouth in the form of 
pincers, and such as live by suction have, a sting of 
proboscis. For what purpose have hares and rab« 
bits been provided with a prominent eye, except 
that they may the more easily discover and avoid 
the dangers and snares to which they are exposc^d? 

v2 
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Why are the eyes of the mole so small, and sunk 
so deep in the head, unless because its mode of life 
itoes not require much light, and, if its eyes were 
fnore protuberant, they would impede it in burrow- 
ing its subterraneous passages ? Why is the crys* 
talline humor in the eyes of fishes of a globular 
lurm, except to compensate for the want of the re- 
fraction of hght, as in animals whi<^h reside in the air 
it is flatter ? Wherefore are those individuals whose 
ryes are suscepti^ble of motion, provided only 'with 
^ two, while such whose eyes are immoveable, have a 
great Dumber } Why have the animals who make 
Aoctumal excursions in que^ of prey, a krger pu« 
pil, and eyes of superior brightness ? Why do the 
eyes of the hen answer the purpose both of a micro* 
scope and telescope, unlest that she may dmern 
the smallest seeds among nibbish, .and discover ati 
a distance the birds of prey, to that she may pro* 
vide for the safety of her infant brood } 

How great must be oirr astonishment, when we 
eons'ider the organization of the animal body as 
•dapted to the performance of numberless motions! 
What an assemblage of members, what strppleness 
^nd flexibility, how many muscles and nerves, how 
Ittany bones and cartilages are requisite for these 
operations! Some animals move slowly, others 
swiftly ; some with two legs, others with more ; 
tome with both legs and wings, others without ei- 
ther. The tardiness or rapidity of th^ir motion is 
Invariably adapted to the various necessities of each 
Individual. Such as are well armed, and are en- 
tlue4 with suflicient courage, act, and strength to 
defend themselves against their enemies, move 
more leisurely than others which are destitute of 
tkose (lualificatio&B. Who gave th^ serpents andptiut 
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reptiles the faculty of contracting and dilating their 
todies, of.coiling themselyes in circular rings, and 
.darting from one place to another to seize the prey 
necessary for their subsistence ? Who constructed 
.the fishes in such a manner, that by means of their 
.bladder they can either ascend or descend at plea- 
sure in the water? Who taught the periwinkle to 
contract its body, and to admit water into its shell, 
when it wishes to sink to the bottom ? What exqui- 
site art is displayed in the structure of feathered 
animals, in the formation of their body, and espe- 
cially of their wings ? How admirably are they 
^adapted to the purposes of flight ! Small and sharp 
before, and gradually increasing to the proper di- 
jnensions, they readily cleave the yielding air. The 
feathers are arranged in admirable order, one over 
the other, to facilitate the movements of the body, 
and to serve it for a covering. "Though close and 
C9mpact, they are capable of being expanded or 
erected, or of giving the body an accession gf bulk, 
according as the necessities of the bird may re- 
quire. The wings, the; principal instruments of 
flight, are placed in the most convenient part of the 
body, to keep it in equilibrium, in so subtle a fluid 
*asthe air. What exquisite art appears in the con- 
struction of each individual feather. The quill is 
strong and hollow, that it may be light, notwith- 
standing its strength. The feathers are broad on 
one side of it, and narrow on the other, that the 
wings may be the more close and compact, and 
that the bird may be able to move with greater v/e- 
locity. What symmetry is displayed in the ar- 
rangement of the feathers, according to the differ- 
'. ence of their size and strength I What a multitude 
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of joints are there in the bony parts of the wings, 
which open^ sjiut, and move in Tarioai ways, in 
order alternately to expand or contract them whilo 
in the act of tiigbt 1 What strength in the pectqnl 
muscles, which assists the birds in plying their 
aerial oars ! What art in the structure pf the 
tail, to prevent the vacillation of the body in its 
ascent or descent, and to direct its ilight ! How 
Admirably are the legs and feet adapted to thefr 
different motions ! In somethe feet are broad, and 
provided with niembranes, which expand and con- 
tract, to enable them to swim; in others sharp, 
and curved at the point, that they may tread more 
firmly, perch upon the branches, seize and hold 
thtiir prey ; some have very long legs, for wadinf 
in watf^r ; and others very short ones, according to 
their various necessities and modes of life. 

Who can be so blind as not to discover in all 
these arraBgements the supreme intelligence of our 
Creator and benefactor ! Is it possible that things 
which manifest such wonderful contrivance and 
adaptations, can be the effect of blind chance? 
Can it be supposed that, without design, such 
Hii.nberless veins, nriuscles, joints, and other pro* 
cesses are set in motion in every animal, and that 
the smallest parts concur with such harmony to per- 
form their d liferent functions ? How emph^ically 
all that we behold in the organization of the anhnal 
body rennndsu^of the Creator of all things, who, 
with supreme intelligence and unboivnded good- 
nessV hath placed such an intihite multitude of ani- 
mals in such circum'stances as are best adapted to 
their nature I O let us, my brethren, be excited 
" l>y all these objects to glorify the Creator, and let 
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US seek true wisdom In 'the study of that great Be- 
inv;, whose presence is every whei« const>icuous, 
and who hath so gloriousty manlfest^fl himself in ^H 
the woits pf his almighty hand ! 
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Tmtwhflft gorerwwbf the w^ld, whow!th ^ntk 
paternal benevolence consults the welfare t>f hfs 
'Children, causes a variety of means to eonduce tb 
the fertfltty of the earth. Sometimes he emptoyii 
inandatio'bs; which, when they ravage the iields, 
excite, it Is true, the ungrateful murmurs of the 
tiirsbandman, who extends his views no fattheir 
than the pfreeent moment, but which, if their cdfl- 
•sequences in tegard to the general welfare be con* 
"stdered, cannot but be looked upon asliighly bene- 
ficial. Sometimes the %ame end is accomplished by 
a river, which, like the Nile in llgypt, at Stated 
periods, overflows its banks, and waters a country 
which is nev(?r bleteed with fructifying showei^. 
'Sometinies it is promoted by tains of fonger <fr 
ahorter duration, which moderate the opprellsi«'e 
heat of summer, and appease ttre thirst of languish- 
ing Nature. 

These means, however, are neither constant acfr 
uni>^ersal. The most common, never-failing, ami 
general medium, but the important benefits 6t 
wliich are not duly appTeciated by the great mass 
of mankind, is the deW. This invaluable gift df 
heaven, which is never withheld, even during sea- 
« sons of the greatest drought, abd which alone pre- 
ler vet vegetaiioa V^hen it would 6therwise petiisft^ 
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is bestowed in the glistening drops that are observ- 
ed night and morning iii such abundance on the 
foliage of trees and the leaves of plants. 

Dew does not descend, as was once erroneously 
imagined, from above, neither from the remote 
regions of our atmosphere, nor from the stars, infi- 
nitely more remote, to whose perspiration super- 
stition ascribed the formation of dew. The pre- 
sumption of its celestial origin probably suggested 
^ the absurd notion of some infatuated mortals, that 
dew might be transformed into ^old. It is now 
univerbally admitted that dew is nothing more than 
the exhalations of the earth and vegetables, which, 
being condensed by the coldness of the night, fall 
in drops. To ascertain this, we need only cover a 
plant with a bell-glass, and we shall find a greater 
quantity of dew upon it than if it had been left e:^ 
j>osed to the open air. Could this be the case if 
the dew fell from above, and were not exhaled 
from the earth ? Nothing is more easy than to ac- 
count for this phenomenon ; for every one must 
know, that the heat of the sun and the warmth dif- 
fused over the surface of the earth is continually 
extracting from all bodies whatever subtle effluvia, 
■which partly ascend into the atmosphere, and are 
j)artly collected under the form of drops of water. 
This explanation of the origin of dew sufficiently 
.demonstrates the reason of its being sometimes pre- 
judicial, and at others,, innocent. Its nature must 
evidentl) depend on the quality of the different va- 
pors of which it is composed. Wind disperses 
these subtle eflfluvia as fast as they are formed, and 
thus prevents them from collecting in drops : for 
this reason the Jew falls in the greatest abundance 
whea the atmosphere, h perfectly calm. By this 
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wise provision of our bountiful Creator, plants ar^ 
preserved, and thrive even in regions where it never 
rains. The soil in those countries being Sdndy^ 
porous, and moist beneath the surface, these exha- 
lations are produced by means of the heat, and, 
settling upon the plants, compensate fot the want 
of rain. 

These various ways In which divine Providence 
paters and fertilizes the earth, cannot fail to re* 
mind us of the manifold methods by which the bar^ 
rensoll of the human h«art is ameliorated. Chas* 
tisements more or less severe, benefits of every 
kind, instructive lessons and examples, and a thou- 
tand other means, are the agents employed by the 
Deity to lead us to a closer communion with him^ 
lelf, to amend our hearts, and to make them bring 
forth the fruits of godliness and virtue. Sometimes 
a storm gathers, the flood-gates of heaven are ppen* 
ed, the rivers bunting their banksy inundate the 
plains, sweeping away every thing in their course. 
At others the Almighty calls forth the gentle dew 
from the earth, and secretly accomplishes the 
prayer of the husbandman for rain. In like man- 
ner he endeavors in various ways to fulfil his de- 
signs in spiritual matters. To how many obdurate 
hearts is he oblrged to speak, as heretofore on Sinaii 
with lightnings flashing from his eyes, and a voicfi 
of thunder t With others he employs milder means 
to rescue them from destruction. He addresses 
their consciences in gentle and tender accedts, and 
quickens their souls with the refreshing dew of his 
grace. 

Ah 1 that thou also, O Christian^ mightest sVive 
to emulate thy heavenly Father in this respect! 
How commendable is it tp endeavor by all possibte 
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means to reform thy neighbor^ and, after the ex- 
ample of thy Father who is in heaven, to attempt 
the acconipHshment of this end rather by gentle 
methods than by severity. Imitate, in particular, 
the paternal benevolence of the Deity. Thou ob- 
servest how he refreshes the parched earth with 
dew, and invigorates all the vegetables with new 
life. Consider how many of thy brethren, bowed 
down by affliction, are languishing for want of as- 
sistance. Suflfer them not to pine in vain, to perish 
unrelieved. By the genial dew of philanthropy en- 
deavor to animate their drooping hearts, and to 
pour forth on thy fellowcreatures as many benefit! 
as the dew of Nature confers on the vegetable ere* 
Ation. 
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MODB or tlVB AND LABOnS 09 TRB BBBS, 

.' Although in this delightful season the whole 
.animal creation is full of life and activity, yet none 
of the individuals which compose it is more Indus* 
trious for our advantage than the commonwealth of 
bees. Of all the insects by which we are surround* 
ed, the observation of these little animals atfords 
the most instruction, profit, and pleasure. Tliis is 
a sufficient reason for b/t^stowing some degree of at- 
tention on these apparently insignificant creatures. 
Bees either live wild in very great numbers in 
hollow trees and other cavities, or they are collected 
by men into a kind of receptacle, called a hive. 
They 4 fly abroad, and by means of peculiar organs 
extract wax and honey from the nectareous juices 
,and the pollen of flowers. These they convey to 
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their habitation^ iVhich they £11 from top to bottom 
ivith hexagonal cells of wax. In some they take 
up their residence, in some eggs are laid and their 
young reared, and in others they store up their 
honey for winter provision. 

In every large community of bees there is one in- 
dividual of larger size than the rest, of higher au* 
thority, and of the female sex ; on which account 
she is styled the queen. She alone lays in the cells 
all the eggs that are to produce the infant progeny. 
The young appear originally in the form of grubs, 
which the bees feed fpr a time with their trunks. 
They then lie for about fourteen days, as if dead, 
in their cells, which the working bees cover en- , 
tirely over with wax. The grub in this state is 
called a nymph. In due time it bursts its tomb., 
and comes forth in the form of a young bee. Be- 
sides the queen, there are two classes of bees, the 
drones and the laboring bees. The drones are of 
the male sex, impregnate the queen, and are con- 
stantly about her person. The bees have on their 
heads aiitenns, or feelers, which protect their eyes, 
and warn them of approaching danger ; fangs, with 
which they perform their labors ; and also a trunk, 
or hollow tube, which they can project from its 
sheath, to extract the honey from the flowers, and 
draw back at pleasure. The honey p/isses through, 
the tube into a small bag within their bodies, 
whence they refund it into the cells. They have 
six legs. With the two foremost and (heir fangs 
they roll the wax, or tlie farina of the fluw.ers, iiUQ. 
little balls. This they then place with their mid* 
die pair of legs in the hollow of thi& hinder legs, 
which is surrounded with hairs, so tliat the wa.x 
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caonot easily fall off while th^y fly.* Thm, laden 
with honey and wax, the workiJig bees return to 
their hive without missing their way, tho^igh they' 
sometimes make excursions to a greater distance 
than a man can travel in four hourn* On their ap* 
rival they deposit their stores, and s^me of. their 
eompaajons are always ready to relieve them et 
their burden*. All .the materials they collect are 
employed for the general advantage of the hive. 
By means of the wax they close up their dwel- 
lings so as t6 prevent the intrasioQ of other ani- 
mals; leaving only such avenues as are neces* 
sary for their own convenience. The queen and 
the laboring bees have at the extremity of their 
bodies- a sting inclosed in a sheath, with which 
they can severely wound, and even kill small ani« 
mals. When the sting, as it sometimes happens^ 
is left behind in the wound, the loss of it generally 
proves fatal to themselves. 

The whole economy of these insects is truly ad* 
mirable^ Their conformation, not only so regular. 



• It u wpFthjof Kmarlci that the powder of flowers cer- 
tainly undergoes soioe elaboration in the' bodies of these 
insects before it is converted into what is properly denomi- 
nated wax. M. de Reaumur, who,^ by his indefatigable 
observation of several of the insect tribes, has contributed 
more than any otbec writer to elucidate Jlho portion of nai 
tore, made several attempts to convert this powder into- 
wax. " His ezperibents, hpwever," says JM. Valrobntde 
Bomare, " served only to convince him, that it is not more 
easy to extract wak from the stamina of flowers, than to 
mfik« chyle with the various substances which we use fur 
food, OS to manufactufe silk by distiUing the leaves of th%^ 
Aulheci^thie." T. 
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but also perfectly adapted to their mode of life ; 
their aifection for their infant progeny ; the struc- 
ture of their cells ; their industry, their ingenuity, 
activity, and intelligence are subjects which can- 
not but excite the highest astonishment. Never 
pass by a bee-hive, my dear reader, without be- 
stowing on it a moment's contemplation. And 
though you may not be able to make any profound 
reflections on the subject, at least admire it, and 
perhaps this admiration may suggest more sublime 
ideas. Perhaps, if you take delight in seeking your 
Creator in his works, you may discover him in this 
interesting spectacle, and be led to adore the wis- 
dom, power, and goodness he has displayed in the 
production of these diminutive creatures. 



JUNE 18. 

EXTERNAL PARTS OF PLANTS. 

1^ form a just conception of the inimitable art 
displaVed in the economy of the vegetable king- 
dom, we must prosecute our enquiries in a gradual 
and progressive manner. It is impossible for our 
limited apprehehsioii to embrace the whole at one 
view. In contemplating the vegetable cFeation we 
must; therefore, content ourselves with proceeding 
from visible to invisible objects; from individual 
notions to general and complicated ideas. Who can 
comprehend at once the intricate organization of 
plants ? Let us, therefore, confine ourselves to the 
consideration of their external parts.^ 

We shall first direct our attention to the roots. 
These are so formed, that by means of the princir 
pal root and the ramifications proceeding from it, 

.-V 
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tlie plants arc firmly fixed in the ground. The 
pores of the root serve to imbibe the subtle aliment- 
ary ])articles, which the water dissolves and con- 
veys to them. From the root issueh the stem, to 
which the plant owes, in part, its strength and its 
beauty. Its structure di iters according to the na- 
ture of the vegetable : in these it is formed like 4 
tube, which is strenglhened by knots judiciously 
arranged ; in those it is so weak as to require a sup- 
porter, around which it twines or climbs by means 
of tendrils In others the stem rises majestically, 
like a solid column, and defies the fury of the 
tempest. 7'he branches extend themselves, like 
th«» arms cf the human body, and are distributed 
with great regularity. They are subdivided into 
numerous small boughs and twigs; and the same 
reguktrity prevails in the subordinate parts as in 
the princ pal members. The buds on the branches 
are no other than young plants, which, if inserted 
in the earthy would strike root, and- become a tree 
like that from which they were taken. The leaves, 
those' lovely ornaments of plants, are regularly dis* 
posed around the stem and branches. Among tbcu- 
sand^ of leaves, we cannot find two that are pjr- 
fecth al.ke; each diifi'ring from the others in 
strut lure, f:gure, size, a:id beauty. Leaves are 
simple cf compound ; so:ne are fleshy, othcT3. wool- 
ly ; those d'})end arouad in one single picce^ and 
tbu>e ar^ indeLted. Th<' blossoms, whose brilliant 
enctmel forur. one of the principal beauties of Na- 
ture, ar^ not less diversified than the leaves. So.ne 
are composed of one single^ simple flower; others 
have several. Here you beh )ld a Vuse of an ele- 
gant shape; there yju 01 oerve figures resernbiing 
Jhfc bijQUt of an animal; a helmet, a bell; farther 
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on you perceive other flowers in the form of a but- 
terfly, a star, a S'la. Some* an- carelessly disposed 
around f he plant ; othe^^ foi ai circles, clusters, 
garlands, and wreaths. Fr;iii the centre of the 
flower rise one or more small columns, which are 
hollovv within, and either rounded off or pointed al 
the top. These are called pi' tils. They are in 
general surrounded by smaller pillars, denominated 
stamina. To the top of the latter are attached cap- 
sules, called anthers, containing a very line pow- 
der. But how is it possible to describe the delicacy 
of the texture, the vivacit^^, variety, and exquisite 
beauty of the colors, which many flowers combine 
>vith the fragrance of their perfumer. The flover* 
arc aUcceedt'd by ft-uits .uxd 4ccd««. The-^e valuable 
pftaductioiw rei^alr the huvof which lh»^ inclemency 
of th« i^a^ouii and the wunts uf me» iind animals 
hftve mad« Id the vc^getable kingdom. Ail seeds 
and frwUi contain the germ of future p!unt*», in- 
closed In one or more coats or skins. The external 
form of fruits and seeds displays as great a variety 
as that of leaves and (lowers. There is scarcely 
-any kind of figure but what may be found among 
them. 

All these parts of plants have their peculiar uses 
aod design. Takeaway but the smallest of these 
parts, and ihe plant will lose some portion of it6 
-perfection, either in regard to its beauty, its 
growth, or its propagation. Strip a tree of its 
leaves, and you will soon find that they were ne- 
cessary to its growth an;! prosperity, when yo^i ob- 
serve how the leafless trunk languishes and dies. 
It is exactly the same-with the other parts of planK^ 
Koac of them is supcrtluous ; there is jione but what 
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has its use; none but what manifestiy contributes 
to the perfection of the whole. 

When you observe the admirable economy of the 
whole vegetable kingdom, when you discover in 
every part of it such exquisite beauties, such a 
rigid adherence to general rules, but such a diver- 
sity in their application, what are your reflections? 
^lust you not conclude that the author of all these 
beauties is a being possessed of boundless intelli- 
gence? This deduction is as natural, as to suppose 
that a person cannot be at any great distance from 
you when you hear him speak. O ! then, let your 
heart be raised to the infinitely wise Creator of all 
things. It is that you may discover him in every 
object around you, that he has formed the plants 
with such exquisite ingenuity, that he has display- 
ed all their beauties, all their utility to your view. 
Let the divine wisdom be ever present with you : 
it will manifest it§elf in the smallest tij^de of grass, 
if you take the trouble to examine it with attention. 
Such rejections will give a higher zest to the plea- 
sures of summer. The more you accustom yourself 
o meditate on the works of God, the more delight 
you will receive from the contemplation of Nat:Mre ; 
you will stop at every flower, and with transport 
exclaim : " How great is my Creator, and how 
unbounded his intelligence !" 
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The hamster belongs to the general class of mice* 
but more nearly resembles the mole. In his co«« 



r 
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formation, mode of life, disposition, and qualities 
he corresponds with both. The most remarkahl^ 
parts of his body are the paws, the teeth, and the 
ponchos at his cheeks. His paws, wliich he eoi- 
ploy in burrowing, running, and climbing, are 
short and strong. The hamster has sixteen teeth ; 
in each jaw two incisive teeth, and on either side 
three grinders. The latter he uses solely in chew- 
ing his food, and the incisive teeth for separatiiig 
the corn from the chaff, :is weapons of def(»nce, 
and for digging up the earth where it is too hard 
for the paws alone. The pouches are two cutaneous 
bags, extending from the cheeks over the neck and 
shouldei*s in an oblique direction to the spine,' 
and are situated between the external skin and th« 
muscles. These bags the animal uses for the con- 
veyance of corn to his habitation ; being able to 
carry in each of them an ounce and a half at a time. 
To empty them the hamster uses his fore feet, with 
which he strokes these bag«;, beginning at the poste- 
rior part, and thus pres« s uiit their contents. 

The hamster fixes his residence in corn-fieicls. 
There he forms tin excavation for his dwelling, 
constructs store- houses to hold his provisions^ and 
avenues by which to go in and out. In those holes 
each hamster leads a solitary life, in continual hos- 
tility with other animals, and even with those of 
his own species. During the day he remains quiet 
in his habitation ; at dusk he sallies forth, and ram- 
bles about till midnight. He then returns to his 
hole, where he again spends some time in repose; 
an hour before sun-rise he again quits it, and con- 
tinues abroad till the sun has begun to illumine the 
horizon. Like many other animals, the hamster 
become? torpid in winter, and passes a cousiderable 
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part of that season io repose. The male awake* 
about the mUIdle of February, and the female in 
March. They then remain quietly for some time 
in their holes, and consume the remainder of their 
provision, which amounts to about one thipd«of the 
whole. On this they first open their old avenues int 
March, and the others in April, and go abroad in 
quest of herbs. 

It cannot be demed that the hamster sometimes- 
commits great depredations in our fieids, especially 
as in some years the species increases in an extra* 
ordinary degree ; biit he has a mortal enemy in the 
ferret, which, though not so strong as the hamster, 
yet possesses, from his agility, a decided superi- 
ority over that animal. The hamster is the food ot 
the ferret during summer and autumn. The latter 
pursu<^s him into his hole, and, when he has killed 
him, talces possession of his habitation. From this 
retreat he sallies forth in quest of more prey,' and 
as many hamsters as he can catch he drags into hi» 
den, and there -subsists upon their carcases 

This circumstance ai!brds a fresh proof of the 
wisdom of the divine government. Instead of ar- 
raigning it fin account of certain little irregularities 
committed by .a few species of animals, let us 
humbly adore the wise dispensations of Providence* 
If we make an accurate calculation, we shall find 
that the loss we sustain is nothing in comparison of 
the advantage we receive. What are the few poundsN 
of corn, of which a hamster robs o»r fields, to the 
many ^:jundred tons of grain which we collect from 
them?* 



• The readei will not be displeased to find a few far* 
Aer particulars coBcerning thi» singular amnuii^ which. 
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JUNE 20. 

BYMN OF TIIANKSOITINO ?OR THE WORKS OF NATURB. 

To thee, O Lord, from whom^all blessings pro- 
ceed, and who distributest them with a liberal 



appears to be entirely confined to certain districts of Ger 

many. 

The hamster resembles a water-rat internally, as well a» 
in the smalluess of its eyes and the fineness of its fur, but 
its tail, is considerably siiorter. Its back is in general 
brown, and its belly black. Some of these animals, how- 
ever, are wholly black, and others entirely grey ; but 
these varieties are supposed to be produced by age alone* 
The form of their burrows differs according to their age, 
sex, and the quality of the ground. The male and female 
form separate burrows ; that of the male has an oblique 
aperture for an entrance. At the end of this passage is a 
hole which descends perpendicularly to the chambers or 
cellars. The entrance to the habitation of the feujale it 
constructed in the same manner, but instead of one perpen- 
dicular hole, there are perhaps four, or even seven or 
eight, which afford a free ingress and egress to her youngs 
By the side of these perpendicular holes, at the distance 
of one or two feet, the- hamsters of both sexe^ construct 
three or four distinct apartments, vaulled both above and 
below. One of these they inhabit with their families, and 
in the others they l_ay up their provisions. The depth of 
these subterraneous' apartments differs considerably; a 
hamster of a year old make;* his dwelling only a foot deep ;. 
an old one trequently digs to the depth of four or five (eet» 
The whole establishment, includingall the communications 
and cellars, is sometimes eight or ten feet in diameter. It 
is by the oblique hole which forms the entrance to the bur- 
row, that the animal carries away the earth which he digs- 
up to form his apartments ; accordingly, a hillock, like that 
thrown up by the mole, is always observed by the side of 
their holes. The fecundity of these animals, especially in 
>iret years, is prodigious. They litter twice a ^e&r^ au^. 
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lip.ud, to thee belong glory, honor, and thanks- 
giving. Thou hearkenest to the youn^ ravens when 
they cry, and thou deignest to listen to the melo- 
dious strains of the lark. Condescend also to in- 
cline thine ear to my song, and to accept the tri- 
bute of praise which ts due to thy name. 

The least of the creatures which thy hand hath 
formed proclaims thy wisdom. The traces of thy. 
goodness and of thy power are manifested in every 
season of the year, and are continually renewed. 
E\ery bhide of grass announces the greatness of 
God, and my insigniHcance. 

With paternal teiulerness thou providest for the 
Wiaits c.'f men and animals; thou givest to all the 
ncuii?nment adaptrd totht^ir nature. From the 
rising of the sun, till the moment when his rays 
again illumine tlie horizon, thy blessings succeed 
cnch^ other without intermission, and even the 
■wick'.ul are partakers (jf thy bounty. O God, wha 
ii like uuto thee ! 

The earth is full of thy beneficence and of thy 
wisdom. Teach me,' O Lord, to praise thee in a 
manner suitable to thy majesty. Incline my heart 
to love thee, that 1 may henceforth live wholly to 
him who showeretk blessings' upoir me in such proi» 
fusion. 
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each time have five or six young. This great miilliplica- 
tion sonjetinies occasions a scarcity in certain districts, by 
the generfil devastation of the corn fields. The most com-, 
inon method of taking them is by digging up their boles', 
a work of considerable labor, on account of their deplli 
and t irtent, but it well repa^s the toil of the husbandman, 
for in autumn., at least two bushels of excellent grain may 
be found in euch of tht'ir dwellings : besides which, son)e 
profitis derived from their skiub, wl?ich are made into furs. 
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It is in thy name and in the hope of thy blessing 
that tiie husbandman committeth his seed to the 
earth ; it is thou who^ in forming that seed, hast en- 
dued it with fecundity. This earth, on which once 
rested the divine malediction, blessed anew by its 
• Creator, brings forth fruit in abundance. 

The dry and parched soil thou waterest with ge- 
nial showers ; cold and humid situations thou cheer^ 
est with the rays of the sun^ thou regulates? the 
times and seasons with con^mmate wisdom, and 
in the manner most beneftcial to mankind. Amid 
all the vicissitudes of heat and cold, of. rain and 
drought, we behold the stores which thou hast des- 
tined for our subsistence, flourish and arrive at 
maturity. 

Thou coverest our fields with rich harvests, which 
wave with undulating motion in the breeze. Thou 
adornest'the summits of sterile rocks with cluster- 
ing grapes ; thou enrlchest our pastures with clo- 
ver ; by thy command the fountains and stream* 
refresh the thirsting animals. 

Thou causest the trees to take root and to flourish, 
and the vital sap to circulate through the trunk and 
branches ; thou impartest to them the strength to 
put forth leaves, branches, and blossoms ; and the 
abundant fruits with which their boughs are laden, 
shew how much thou delightest in doing good. 

Come, then, and give all glory to our Creator, 
to our great benefactor ; bless his name, and with 
hymns of gratitude extol his mercies. Great is 
the Eternal, our God ; holy and marvellous at** all 
his works! Come, let us magnify his power. The 
Lord is good, and it behoveth the righteous to pub- 
lish his praise. 
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JUNE 20. • 

CATERPILLARS, 

THtsfc insects, so obnoxious to the florist, and 
60 disgusting to persuns of too refined delicacy, are, 
nevertheless, wortliy of our ol)servation. The 
rat<:rpillars principally live upon our trees, and, in 
gencrol, such is our antipathy to them, that we 
pers'v*cute and destroy them wlierever they are to 
be found. Hence it is that we think them beneath 
our notice, and still l^ss deserving of a more ml- 
mite examination : yet. it may jn^^tly be affirmed 
that this species of inr^ect is capable of affording 
ttl>un«l uit t ut« iiMinjut*nl to thi' utliMUive ubnt^rvrr of 
the warkiof the Deity. Let «» now devote a few 
considertitlonw to thatsnbject. Perhaps we ihall be 
able to [ji'evail upon the reader, before he crusbei 
thii insect beneath hi« foot, to contemplate iti curl** 
ous structure, and he may thus be furnished with 
an occasion of discovering in it the traces of su- 
preme i ntell igence. 

Wc are already acquaintejd with more than three 
hundred species of caterpillars, and new ones are 
€iaily discovered. Each species has its peculiar 
figure, color, employment, and mode of life ; but 
they all agree in this particular, that their bodies 
are composed of many annular divisions, which, 
being alternately elongated and contracted, enable 
the animal to move from one place to another. Na- 
ture has given them two kinds of feet, each having 
its particular use. The three anterior pair resemble 
tharp hooks, with which -they can firmly grasp and 
hold ; but the two posterior pair arfe broad and flat 
fit Ikt; bottom^ from wblcli project small slurp nails^ 
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Thev u*:e the iore-fcctto dr^jw towards them Icav'^s. 
gr*HSs, and other ailmoats, and also to keep tbu* fore 
part of the body firm till they have drawn llie pos- 
terior part after them. With their hinder f-'rt the/ 
securely maintain themselves on any substance up.m 
whicli they may happen to rest. When on a twig 
or leaf they can seize their food at a considerable 
distance, holding fast with their hin^ler feet, cn'ct- 
ing the anterior part of their boviy, turning It round 
in every direction, and firmly grasping their food 
with their sharp fore-feet. Hov.ever windy the 
conformation of the ealerpillar is adapted to its 
wants, this insect is not lei=s reinarkable on another 
account, which is, that its orj;?nizi;tion is but tt^m- 
porary, that it is soon transformed into a chrysalis, 
without feet; or th*' power of locomotion, and that 
ths is again metamoiphosed iiUo a winged inha* 
bit ant of the air. 

For this reason alone, these animals, which are 
tre.ited with such coiitempt, should be entitled to 
2 larger pt)rtion of our attention. The cat(rpi liars, 
nfli^r having saliatCvl tl\en)selve3 with food, and se- 
veral times changed tlieir skins, desist from eatiiig 
to'svard the coi^clu>ion yf summer, or sQmeliiijes at 
an earlier period, :iv.d conf.t.uct.a jiabitation, in 
whicjj they are to relinquish the life and stite of 
ca^'^i pi liars, ami to be transformed into butterdies. 
This habitation i^" called the chryalis, which ]g 
SQmev.hat oval^ and^ tosvards the j^uvji lest end, Isas 
sevr»ral mov^-iible ri: ,!;s, which ri^radually finninish 
till tSoy terniii} iti* lit arly in a p^iijjt. 1 hi^ cr.ry- 
&alis is rilled w^Ui a muuidy liquid, wh.ich ^^upplies 
the r-ml-ryo buUfcriij v/ith ni>t'.; r '..nt'!!! ti'-! it issues 
fr'ui: th\i receptacle, W'.er. it is; coin|>UtelN form* 
I'd, and. 9 genial wauutli invite^ it forth frc-ci lit 
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prison, it breaks through the broad end of the 
chrysalis, to which its head is always turned, and 
which is so thin that it can force a passage with 
great ease. The head disengages itself, the an- 
tennae shoot forth, the legs and wings are expand- 
ed, and the insect flies away. Jt exhibits not a 
vestige of its former condition. The caterpillar 
which was transformed into a chrysalis, and the 
butterfly which issued from the latter, are, in ap- 
pearance, two totally different creatures. The one 
was rough, hairy, and somKime^ of a disagreeable 
aspect ; the other is decked with colors of the most 
exquisite beauty. That satiated its appetite with 
the grossest food ; this, fluttering from flower to 
flower, feasts uncontroled on the choicest produc- 
tions of Nature, which it contributes to embellish. 

But, my 'dear reader, will this account be suffi- 
cient to conquer the aversion which the appearance 
of these creatures has hitherto excited in you ? Per- 
haps you still imagine that you have reason to ask: 
"** Of what use are caterpillars ? Would it not be 
better if they were utterly exterminated ?" By no 
means ; we may, on the contrary, aflTirm, that the 
creation would not be so perfect without ca^r pil- 
lars ; for if these insects were destroyed, the birds 
would be deprived of a large portion of their food. 
As the birds subsist on caterpillars, it is but just that 
the Creator should have assigned the latter their nou- 
rishment in the vegetable kingdom, to which they 
have an equal riglit with ourselves. True it is, 
that by their voracity, these animals are sometimes 
injurious to man ; but this is an evil which the Cre- 
ator hath very wisely tolerated. The depredations 
frequently committed by the caterpillars jnay serve 
to humble us, and to remind us of the Qn,certain 
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tenure of all our earthly possessions ; to convince 
tis of the free agency of God in 'the economy of the 
creation ; and thus render us more altentive to the 
advantages we enjoy.- And supposing we could 
&ot discover the end for which the Ainiighty formed 
these insects* stlli we should not be justified in de* 
nying that they are of any utility. We ought, oa 
, the contrary, to take occasion from this circum- 
stance to acknowledge our ignorance, and to 
ascribe to the Lord in every thing that glory, whick 
is Jus due. 



JUNE «l. 

BEGINNING OF 8UMME%. 



With this day the summer seasofl commences. 
Many of my readers have frequently beheld the re-* 
ixkfn of this day, and witnessed the changes which , 
it produces throughout all Nature; but. do they 
know the reason why the sun now continues so long 
above our horizon, why this is the longest day in 
the year, and why. the days gradually decrease 
from the present time till the end of autumn ? All 
these things are occasioned by the annual revolu- 
tion of 'the' earth round the sun. When that lumi- 
nary enters the sign of Cancer, the earth is so situ- 
ated that the whole northern hemisphere is turned 
towards the sun, because the north pole has been 
inclined 'by the Creator toward the beginning of 
Cancer, and invariably preserves tivat direction 
throughout its annual course. To this inclination 
of the earth's axis to its orbit are therefore owing 
the revolutions of the four seasons : and here, read- 
er, pause a moment. Consider the wisdom and 
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the gooduess which God hath manifested in thus 
inclining the earth's axis from a perpendicular tp 
Its orbit. Were it otherwise, our globe vould be 
a dreary abode for animals and, plants. There 
would be no progresf ive increase or decrease of days, 
•and no revolution of the seasons could be expect- 
.«d« How uncomfortable would be our condition^ 
4hough inhabiting a region not very far toward the 
north ! We should continually breathe the keen 
air of March. Moss, and a scanty crop of grass 
would be the only vegetable productions with 
which the earth could present us. The greatest 
part, both of the northern and southern hemisphere 
would be a dreary d^sart, without olher inhabitants 
than a few species of worms and insects. 

Nature has now completed her operations for the 
present year. Her scenery is not so diversified as 
•Itwas.' Nothing now retains its verdure but the 
orchard, the vineyard, and the forest; and even 
these have ceased to display such an agreeable va- 
riety of shades. The meadows b^gin to appear em- 
browned, and the flowers are cut down. The com 
is gradually turning yellow, and the number of co- 
lors ^hich Nature exhibited is diminishing. From 
the diversity and vividness of these tints, and the 
varied strains of a multitude of birds, our senses re- 
ceived in spring the most exquisite gratification ; 
but now> as autunm approaches, these pleasures be- 
come more and more circumscribed.* The nigbt* 



* The English reader wilt doubtless cousidex these Ja- 
inentations oa the ^Ist of Ju^e as rather premature : at 
least, every one wl)p is blesied with tie faculty of sight 
must know that they «re not justified by the appearance of 
Nature in our island at that season, whatever may be tii« 
•Me in more southern regioiM* T, 
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ingale is silent, and the exercise of vralking is ren* 
dered iu^p portable by the excessive heat. Dost 
thou not here perceive, O Christian, an emblem of 
thy life? Equally fleeting and transitory are all 
the pleasures thou enjoyest ; even the most innd- 
cent, such as those which Nature affords during 
the spring and summer, pass away, and give place 
to other objects. M^hat thou now observest in th'fe 
summer of Nature, thou may st also remark in the 
summer of thv life. When thou hast attained the 
age of forty, with which the maturity of manhood 
commences, the world will Jose many of those 
charms which used to delight thee in thy juvenile 
years; and the nearer thou approachest to the au- 
tumn of thy career, the less gay, serene, and joyouff 
■will be the days of thy life. Thou wilf perceive 
that with each succeeding year thy strength will 
decline, till at length the period 'will imperceptibly 
arrive when thou shalt take no pleasure in thy exist- 
ence. 

With what a lively sense of joy my heart is at 
this moment raised toward thee, thou father of the 
creation, thou ruler of the seasons, thou author of 
all felicity ! In this also I discover thy wisdom 
and goodness, that thou causest the seasons to fol* 
low each other in such regular succession. Let mer 
at the present moment bear this circumstance in 
mind, and while I enjoy the pleasures and delights 
which sulnmer diffuses over the world, let nie not 
forget thee, wha hast regulated all things, and 
iirhose glory is announced by each revolving season. 
May these ideas be the more deeply impressed on 
my mind, as I may perhaps not live to see the 
commencement of another summer. Ah< how 
many of mj friends and acquaintances, who last 

r3 
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summer rejoiced vfith mc in the beauties of the 
creation, have been removed to anotbet* world ?' 
perhaps I am destined soon to rejoin them ; perhaps 
this may be the last time that I shall behold the 
terrestrial beauties of Nature. Let me then make 
such a use of this summer as if it were to be the 
last. I will glorify my Creator with such ardor, as^ 
if K should not be again permitted to perform that 
duty. I will live so as to have no reason to regret 
having survived so many summers. Strengthen 
me, O Lord, by thy spirit, in these resolutions ; 
and, as thou hast enabled me to form them, endue 
me also with the power vo carry them into execu- 
tion ! 



THE NIOHTTNGALB. 



The nightingale is the most harmonious minstrel 
ckf ihrt wliole feathered creation. When all those 
choristers who, during the day-, delighted us with 
their strains, are hushed into repose, the nightin- 
gale commences her song, and animates the woods 
^nd the groves. When we listen to her powerful 
notes, we might, perhaps, infer, from the strength 
of her vocal . powers, that she is a bird oi large di- 
mensions ; and while we are ravished with the in- 
uvitable charms of her n\elodious strains, we might 
possibly conjecture 'that such an accomplished mu* 
sician surpasses all other birds in beauty. But nei- 
tlier of these qualifications is to be found in th« ^ 
liiglUingale, She .is a small bird, of mean appear- 
ance, whose color, figure, and whole exterior are 
OS far from presenting the image of beauty and ma« 
jesty, that they would rather suggest the idea thai. 
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the nightingale is incapable of any thing great. 
Nature, however, to compensate her dimiuutiire 
iform and want of beauty, h^^ conferred on the 
nightingale a voice which inch ants all who hear it. 
Listen only to her long quivering inflexions ; what 
richness, what variety, what sweetness and strength ! 
When she commences her strains, she seems as if 
she -were compo^ng and rehearsing to herself the i 
air she intended to sing, and then trills the prelude 
that announces her melody. The notes, as though, 
before repressed, now burst forth with the rapidity. 
of a torrent. ~ A multitude of the most inchanting 
transitions and inflections succeed each other, and/- 
she pours forth notes, full, harsh^ tender, quaver*- 
ing, abrupt, slow, in every possible variety of mp- 
dCilation. The ear of man. eagerly absorbs the- 
ravishing strains. 

This birci may furnish occasion for many useful) 
and edifying reflections. May you npt learn from) 
it this truth, that a superior soul and exalted quali- 
ties may sometimes- reside in the most unseemly 
body I How unjust, then,, is the conduct of those;- 
who look no farther than the features of the facc^i 
and exterier flgure, and whose praise or censure is^ 
bestowed accordingly !: How ii liberal are t^ey. 
-who ujichavitably slight or despise their brethrent- 
on account of certain corporal in^rmities or defects !; 
Learn ^ reader, to judge more equitably and ra* 
tionally. That man dlso deserves thy esteem who^ 
though he may want the gifts of nature and fortune* 
possessin those qualities which bespeak a noble and 
Virtuous soul.. Mental perfections are the only true? 
standard of human worth, and they alone ar^ de^ 
sietving^.of a<lmiration« All adventitious c|uaUti«is 
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have charms only for those who are incapable of 
appreciating the value of wisdom and virtue, liow 
often have men of mean personal appearance dis- 
tinguished themselves by the greatest actions^ both 
\n the church and state ! How often have persons 
afflicted with bodily infirmities, surpassed, in the 
exalted qualities of the soul, others who have been 
cast in the fairest mould of Nature I Let this teach 
thee not to trust to external appearances. He whom 
we are inclined to despise, is perhaps greatly supe* 
rior to what we are, or ever shall be. 

When we IHten to the exquisite melody of tht 
nightingale, how naturally does it conduct us to 
the Creator, who has conferred this faculty upon 
lier ! How wisely hath God adapted the organiza- 
tion of this bird to the production of such tones f 
A nightingale would run the risk of injuring an* 
organ so delicate as the lungs, by the violence of 
her exertion, did they not possess the singular ad» 
vatitage oi being attached by a number of small 
fibres to the vertebrae of the back. The opening of 
the larynx is very large, and this probably it is that 
principally contribtttes-to-the variety of notes witb 
i^hich the nightingale ddights and enchants the- 
heart of man. Wh& doth not clearly perceive iik> 
this the traces of the paternal providence and su* 
preme wisdom of the Deity ! And who, therefore^ 
when he beholds the nrghttngale^ can forbear to- 
praise the Lord, who hath so gloriously manifested 
hitf)self in this part of hi^ creation. 

I will not leave thee, lovely songstfess, tilM have 
teamed from thee to chant the praises of our coni» 
mon Creator. May thy strains excite in many in-^ 
fe]^ible hearts emotions of gratitude and transport ;; 
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and may they remind those of their duty, who, iiv 
this joyous season, can behold unmoved the woi»» 
^rfol works of the Almighty f 



ae 



VLXA8UKB8 WHICH iuKHEB OFFERS TO TBS SENSED 

Summer ha» inexpressible charms pecuHar to* 
itself, and affords daily proofs of the boundless be- 
neficence of our kind Creator. It is the most de- 
lightful of the seasons, m which God pours forth 
his blessings in richest measure upon the whole 
animal creation. Nature, after refreshing us witb 
the sweet j^easures of spring, is- indefatigably em- 
ployed durfng the summer in the prodbiction of 
erery thing that can gratify the senses, contribute 
to bur comfort and subsistence, and inspire our 
hearts with sentiments of gratitude; 

Conformably with the secret laws of Nature, ai» 
innumerable multitude of vegetable productions* 
replenish our fieids and-gardens ; these we may iirsi'. 
contemplate with admiration, and 'after wands col- 
lect and preserve fbrour future support and convex 
nience. The variegated kingdom of flowers de- 
lights the eye with- its charming diversity. How* 
astonishing is the endless variety of colors, the fe^ 
cundity ami richness of invention which Nature ha» 
displayed in their multifarious species !: How va^^ 
ried are the beauties of the plants,, from the dimi*- 
nutive moss to^ the majestic- oak .*" The eye may 
rove from flower ta flower,, without ev.er being sa- 
tiated. Whether we ascend the mountain and seek 
the cool shade of the forest, pr descend into the re^ 
te«sQs of the valley, we shall And at every step^navr 
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graliiication for the eye. Innumerable objectspre- 
sent themselves toour view, each difieriog from the*, 
ether, but all of which are sufficiently grand and 
beautiful to attract our attention. There are flow- 
ers \vitbout number, here living creatures of every 
variety and species. Above,, our eye is delighted 
with the pure azure of heaven ; below, it reposes^ 
with pleasure on the beautiful verdure of the earth. 

in the fields our ears are enchanted with thc- 
cheerful notes of the feathered choristers. The vi" 
vacityr variety, and artless sifiipltcity of their 
strains expand our hearts with the softest and most 
agreeable sensations. Nay,- even the murmuring 
^ 9f the brook and the roaring of the impetuous torrent 
dleHght the ear. To regale our taste, the warmth' 
of suiomer matures delicious berries and fruits, 
which not only gratify the palate,, but at the same' 
tiiae cool and purify our heated blood.' Our empty 
barns and storehousea are again replenished with 
the productions of our fields and gardens, which 
please the palate, and are subservient to our sup«- 
port and convenience. From all sides the most ex- 
quisite perfumes are* wafted to our olfactory organs^ 
and' a thousand beautiful and agreeable objects af- 
ford graliiication to all the senses. Numerous flocks^ 
and herds ar« fed by the profusion of bounteous^ 
Nature, and digest siilutary herbs in orcler to supply, 
us with, whoiiesome miik and nutritious fiesh.. 
Trees crowned, with thick foliage;, and pleasant 
groves afford us a icfresbing shade. AH that we^ 
see- or hear, smell or taste,, tends to. increase our 
pleasures and to promote our happiness. 

But. our undtrs^aiding discovers in the works of;^ 
tjiexr^at ion rhrch more than is perceptible to the 
•je or audible to; the. ear.. Where 6ur senses caa-^■ 
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not penetrate, even there the mind discerns beautj« 
harmony, variety, and pleasure. In every oWect 
in Nature it perceives that Being, who is the Cre* 
ator.of all things, the fountain of all life, the au» 
thor of all beauty, and the giver of all good. In 
€very creature the mind discovers thee, O adorable 
God ! If I raise my eyes toward heaven, the sun, 
the moon, every star in the firmament proclaim 
that thou hast made them. When the balmy fra* 
grance of the flowers regales my smell, thatsens« 
teaches me that 'tis thou who hast formed and im- 
pregnated them with sweets. When a savory' fruit 
furnishes a rich treat to my palate, its flavor con- 
vinces me that thou hast given me such a variety 
of aliments for the purpose of manifesting thy boun* 
ty^ All the perceptions communicated to my soul 
through the medium of the senses, lead me to thee ; 
and it is thus that my sensations become truly en- 
nobled and refined. While I imagine myself solely 
engaged with the objects of sense, my mind is im- 
perceptibly conducted to the sublime source of all 
perfection. While I Suppose that my thoughts are 
fixed upon the earth, my 'mind is insensibly soar- 
ing toward heaven, and losing itself in the abysse* 
6f eternity. 

O celestial pleasure ! What terrestrial gratifica- 
tion would I not gladly relinquish for thee ! What 
earthly beauty can afford such pure delight ! Let 
all my senses, then, revel in Vhe enjoyment, and 
when satiated, administer the most delicious nou- 
rishment to my soul. My souj ! — and how are the 
desires of my soul to be satisfied > Were I to past 
a thousand summers in this world, my mind would 
.•till discover new objects to contemplate and to ad- 
mire ; and this it to me a powerful argument ip 
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favor of a future and a better state, 'i here the fa- 
culties oi ray mind will be refined and expanded » 
What beauties shall I then discover ; of what ex- 
sUted delights shall I then be susceptible ! What 
a debt of gratitude 1 owe thee, O Lord, who haat 
implanted these soothing hopes in my soul I 



JUNE «4. 

• F TBS XNTKHKAt PARTS OF THE HVMAlt BODY. 

The great difficulty of becoming acquainted 
with the internal parts of the human body- renders 
it the more necessary for us to avail ourselves of the 
ii)furination which the most eminent naturalists 
have furnished relative to this subject. With this 
view I shall present you, reafler, with a concise 
account of the principal parts in the interior of your 
body. 

The structure of tire heart, situated in the middle 
of the chest, and containing the principle which 
sets the whole machine in motion, is truly admira* 
ble. It is composed of layers of muscular fibres* 
curiously intersecting one another. It has inter- 
nally two cavities, called ventricles, separated from 
•ach other by a partition. As the heart is continu- 
ally contracting and dilating, and thus expels froni' 
the lungs the air which they are continually receiving^ 
through the mouth and nose, it is thus that respira- 
tion is produced. The lungs are a soft substance^ 
dilating like a bladder when the air is inhaled, and 
contracting when it is expired* They occupy near- 
ly the whole cavity of the chest ; and their chief 
vses, as far as our knowledge extends, are to eflfect 
ceitaio cliaag«s in the niass of bJoodi and to prcK 
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duce animal beat. The chest is lined with a very 
;fine membrane, called the pleura. Below the lungs 
is situated the stomach, which resembles a bag» 
and receives and digests the food. On the right 
tide is the liver, which envelopes one side of the. 
stomach, and by its warmth promotes digestion. It 
secretes the bile from the blood ; the bile is received 
into a small bag called the gall-bladder, from 
vhich it is discharged into the intestines, and by 
the excitement which it produces, it facilitates the 
discharge of the excrement. Oji the opposite side it 
the spleen, a spongy receptacle, which is extreme- 
ly vascular, and, when macerated, seems to be 
wholly constituted of numerous blood-vessels. It 
has no excretory duct, and it is remarkable that, 
though an organ of considt^rable size, its use is en- 
tirely unknown.* Beneath the spleen and the liver 
are the kidneys,, one on each side of the spine ; in 
which the humors that discharge themselves into 
the urinary bladder are collected and secreted. 
Below these parts are situated the intestines, sur- 
rounded and supported by the niesentery ; their 
use is to separate and expel the digested food. 1 he 
mesentery rises by a narrow origin from the first, 
second, and third vertebrjB of the loins ; it advc nces 
forward, and gradually becomes broader in its pro- 
gress, folding several times upon itself, a^>d oblig- 
ing the intestines to take the same direction. f The 



•The celebrated Br. Paley gives it as hts opinion that 
the spleen maj' be merely a stuflliug, asortofcu-hiou to fill 
tip a vacancy or hollow, which, unless occupied, would 
leave the package loose and unsteady. T 

f The connection between the mesentery and the intes- 
tinal canal is admirably explained by the above-mentioned 
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mesentery includes in its laminae an infinite num- 
ber of blood-Yesaels and nerves, which belong 
to the intestines, and also to the numerous lac« 
Ijeal Vessels, so called from containing the chyle» 
a milky fluid, separated from the food, and the 
glands, with which those vessels are connected. 
In the*middle of the mesentery is a large gland, 
in which, as at one common centre^ all the lac- 
teal vessels unite. Ail the intestines «re covered 
with a membrane full of folds, glands, and mus- 
cles, denominated the peritoneum. The whole 

popofar writer, to whos<$ works the translator haj already 
more than onee taken occasioa to refer. 

" It is pretty evident,'' says Dr. Paley, speaking of th^ 
intestinal canal, " that a long narrow tube, (in man about 
£ve times the length of tbe body,) laid from side to side in 
folds upon one another, winding in obliqne and circuitous 
directions, composed also of a soft and yielding substance, 
must, without some extraordinary precaution for its safety, 
be continually displaced by ibe various sudden and abrupt 
motions of the body which contains it. I should expect 
that, if not bruised or wounded by every fall, or leap, or 
twist, it would be entangled ; or at tbe least slipped and 
' tliaken out of the order in which it is disposed, and which 
order is necessary to be preserved for the currying on of 
the important functions which it has to execute in the ani- 
mal economy. Let us see, therefore, how ^ danger so se- 
rious, and yet so natural, to the length, narrowness, and 
tabular form of the part is provided agaiu^. The ex- 
pedient is admirable, and it is this. Tbe intestinal canal, 
throughout its whole process, is knit to the edge of a broad, 
flat membrane, called the mesentery. It forms the margin 
of this mesentery, being stitched and fastened to it like 
the edging of a ruffle : being four tunes as long as the me- 
sentery itself, it is, what a sempstress would call, ' puckered 
or gathered on' to it. This is the nature of the connection 
of the gut with the mesentery ; and being thus joined to, or 
rather made part of, the mesentery, it is folded and wrap^i". 
ped up together with it." T. 
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lower part of the body, or abdomen > which begins 
at the stomach, is separated from the chest by the 
diaphragm. This muscular body forms an essen- 
tial part of the organs of respiration, dilating the 
cavity of the che^ when it descends, and contract-* 
iog it when it rises again. The liver and the spleen 
are attached to the diaphragm. These are the 
principal parts in the chest and abdomen ; but hfi 
sides these, ther^ are^any others connected with 
them. 

At the beginning of the neck are the oesophagus 
and trachea. -By the former the food is conveyed 
into the stomach, and the trachea is the tube 
through which the air passes into the lungs. By 
the expulsion of the air through this tube, from 
the lungs, the voice is formed, and at the same time 
the chest discharges the superabundant humidity. 
The trachea has at itsentrance a small valve, which 
opens by means of a natural cartilaginous spring, 
for the admission and expiration of the air to and 
from the lungs^ At the bottom of the stomach, 
where it communicates with the intestines, is placed 
a similar vdlve, which opens when pressed down 
by the food, and'tloses again to prevent its return. 
In the noblest part of the human body, the head, . 
is situated the brain, which is susceptible of the 
impressions of exterior objects. The Whole mass 
of the brain is enveloped in two delicate, transpa- 
rent membranes, one of which, called the pia 
mater, immediately covers the brain'; the other, 
denominated, from its firmness, the dura mater, is 
full of blood vessels. ' 

Besides these parts, each of which has its respec- 
tive place, there, are others dispersed through the 
whole body, such as the bones, the arteries . the 
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veins, the lymphatic vessels, the muscles, and the 
nerves. The bones and cartilages, united by joints, 
serve as well to support and impart motion to the 
body, as to defend and protect the npbler parts. 
The veins and arteries intersect the whole body, 
distributing through every part of it the blood by 
Vbich it is nourished. The lymphatic vessels are, 
in general, attached to certain glands, from which 
a transparent, yellowish liquid is secreted, and 
conveyed through the whole frame. Of the mus- 
cles, the immediate sources of all the motions of 
the animal machine, anatomists have reckoned up 
in the human body four hundred and forty-six, 
and have assigned a nse to every one of that num- 
ber. The nerves, of which ten principal pair are 
enumerated, are £ne,* white cords, distributed 
from the brain over the whole body, even to the 
very extremities. Nerves are formed of a great 
number of transparent, homogeneous, uniform, and 
very simple cylinders, £lled with a gelatinous hu- 
mor, supposed to be of a similar nature with tl^e 
brain. 1 hey are the immediate organs of all the 
senses. The whole body is full of very small and im- 
perceptible apertures, called pores, through « hich a 
subtle matter is continually perspiring. Such is 
the wisdom manifested only in the principal in- 
ternal solids of the human body. The contrivance 



* To assist die reader in forming some idea of the ex- 
treme minatenesa of the nerves, it may be sufficient to men- 
tion that each fibre in the retina of the eye^ or the expand- 
ed optic nerve, does not exceed in diameter the thirty- 
twro thousand four hundredth part of a hair. The nerves 
are uniformly distributed^ even to the smallest fibre ; and 
yet,, were all those in the human body conjoined, they 
would not make a cord of the diameter of an inch. T. 
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of the fluids is not less wonderful. The blood, the 
chyle, the lymph, the gall, the marrow, and the 
different kinds of viscous and glutinous humors se- 
^ creted by innumerable glands with all their pro- 
perties, the manner in which they are prepared, 
circulated, renovated, and separated from each 
other, as well as their various ends and effects, ail 
bespeak the most astonishing art and the nibst pro- 
found wisdom. 

Let us now recapitulate the substance of the pre- 
ceding observations relative to the internal structure 
of the human body. The bones, by their solidity 
and junction, form the foundation, or rather the 
skeleton of this beautiful structure. The ligaments 
are cords which unite all the different parts. The 
muscles act like so many elastic springs. The 
nerves, extending to every part, perform their ope- 
rations in perfect unison. The veins and arteries, 
•like rivers, pour the life-streams through every 
member. The heart, placed in the centre, is the 
primum mobile, the moving principle, by which 
the blood js kept in a continual state of circulation. 
The lungs are endued with a different power, 
which inhales the fresh air, and expels noxious 
efiluvia. The stomach, and the intestines of vari- 
ous kinds may be called the storehouses and manu- 
factories, where the, materials, requisite for the 
dailyconsumption, are deposited. The brain, the seat 
of the soul, is of a suitable capacity, and fitted up 
in a manner adapted to the dignity of its inha- 
bitant. The senses, the handmaids, of the soul, 
apprize her of every thing that it is for her interest 
to know, and are alike subservient to her pleasures 
and her wants. 
O Lord, my Creator^ how wonderfully hast thou 

z9 
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formed me ! Did no heaven exist to attest thy glory, 
were the wide world unpeopled, and myseif its only 
inhabitant, the mere survey of my body would 
suffice to convince me of thy existence, and of thy 
infinite power, wisdom, and benevolence. What 
unpardonable negligence would it bespeak, were 1 
not to bestow any attention on this subject ! Far 
be from me such criminal indifference. Whenever 
1 contemplate my body, aud reflect on itsorganiza* 
tlon, internal and external, my heart shall overflow 
with gratitude to thee, who hast fashioned n3« with 
such exquisite skill. Can I do less for so great a 
proof of thy goodness, without rendering myself 
unworthy of thy favors ? 
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After the repeated experiments that ksve of 
late years been made, uo one can doubt th« exist* 
enceofthe electric fluid, whose extraordinary ^ef- 
fects, more than half a century ago, engaged the 
attention of almost all Europe. 1 his fluid appears 
to be diffused in an equal degree through ail bo- 
dies ; and as the air is not perceptible to our senses, 
unless when agitated, so the electric fire escapes, 
our observation, except when put in motion tore- 
store the equilibrium v^hich has been interrupted 
by spme cause or other, it is necessary to distin- 
guish two kinds of electric bodies. The substances 
of the first class are of such a nature, that the elec- 
tric matter may be excited in them by friction. 
The second comprehends those which acquire th» 
electric power, not by friction, but by comniuAi< 
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cation with the first. To the former belong, more 
especially glass, ' pitch, resin, sealing-wax, silk, 
hair, and atmospheric air ; and to the latter, all 
other bodies, particularly metals^and water. The 
bodies of the first class may be made capable of re- 
taining the electric matter collected in them ; but 
those of the second lose it as soon as they have 
received it. 

Certain machines have been invented, in wliich, 
by means of a large wheel, a rapid rotation is given 
to a glass cylinder, and the hand or a cushion is 
placed in such a manner, that the cylinder rubs 
against-it while turning round. By this friction it 
receives the electric power, which may be con- 
ducted to any distance, by means of metallic bars 
o^ chains communicating with the glass. If you 
touch the chain or bar, you receive a shock, and a 
bright spark is seen to proceed from it. If any 
number of persons join hands so as to form a circle, 
the electric shock is felt by them ail at the same 
moment: it may be made more or less violent at plea- ' 
sure.- The electric fluid may be accumulated to 
such a degree, as to kill by its discharge the largest 
animals. This experiment is performed by glass 
jars, nearly filled and surrounded with water, 
which are connected with each other, and also 
communicate with the cylinder by means of chains. 
The water conducts a great quantity of electric 
matter to the interior surface of the bottles, their 
exterior surface at the same time losing an equal 
quantity, by means of the water in which they 
stand. A vivid fiash, a loud explosion, a violent 
shock, ignijtion of combustible matter, and the 
death of animals subjectied to the experiments, are 

7.3 
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the coDtectueoces. In this^ as in all other electrical 
experiments, you perceive a smell of sulphur^ a 
wind, a sudden flash, and the electric fire, ex- 
hibiting, a new property. You observe that ex- 
periments 'Sometimes fail, because the metallic 
rods, which serve as conductors, are too angular 
and pointed. It has been suspected that the elec- 
tric fluid is dissipated by means of the points. This 
conjecture was confirmed on approaching the face 
or hand to one of these pointed rods, when a co- 
pious stream of electric matter was distinctly felt. 
It was hence imagined that these points might also 
attract the electric fluid as well as throw it off, and 
numerous experiments have since demonstrated 
the.correctness of this conclusion. 

Perhaps my readers may ask : What useful end it 
answered by all this ? We reply, that in time man- 
kind will gradually acquireamoreperfectknowledge 
of the utility of this wonderful phenomenon of Na- 
ture; from which in our days a two-fold advantage 
has been derived. Physicians conceived the ideii 
of applying electricity in various complaints, and 
we have seen instances in which the power of the 
electric shock has restored paralytic members to 
their former state. Other natural philosophers 
found a great analogy between lightning 'and the 
'electric fiuitj, which gave rise to a very different 
theory respecting the nature of thunder, from what 
haci l}ef6re been adopted. 

'thus, my dear reader, we are continually ob- 
taining a farther insight into the great works of our 
Creator. How limited must be the intelligence of 
;nan, and how confined the range of his observa^ 
tipni since phenomena so important, and oceuc- 

5 
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ring before his face, harve temained' fi>r 90 tnavf 
eentunes- undiscovered and unknown ! Bow imr 
perfect even jet is our acquaintance with Nature^ 
and how much have we still to learn ! 



JUNE 96. 

ORIGIN OT mVHDfStL AND LIGHTNING. 

Ik former times, and even at the commencement 
.of the last century, it was thought that thunder 
. and lightning proceeded from the combustion of 
sulphureous, saline^ and other particles contained 
In the atmosphere*. It was supposed that there was 
the greatest resemblance between the effects of fire- 
arms and the phenomena of thunder and lightning ; 
but ail the explanations of this hypothesis were int 
capable of removing the difficulties with which i( 
was attended^ or reconciling the imaginary cause 
with the effect. But since the phenomena of the 
electric jduid have been more accurately inve$ti'? 
gated, a very different. theory of the formation of 
thunder has been adopted* The perfect resera?- 
Blance which has been discovered between lights 
ning and electricity, has convinced natural philof 
sophersof their identity. Electricity is in the hand , 
of man, what lightning is in the hand of Nature* 
The only difference is, that Nature executes qn 4 
grand scale, what we only imitate on a small one, . 

Any pecsoa, , eyf n , though he be not a jprbficient 
in, physics, n^ay^^sily convince hiniselfof the trutj^ 
of this position by comparing the effects of light? 
nine with those of the elecirlc fluid. The effects 
of thunder and. lightning are known by peals and 
j^pmbMstipn* BuUdingS: are. aflen set on fire when 
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Struck by lightning. The human body is oAen 
scorched and turned black by its action ; sometimes 
persons in this predicament exhibit not the smallest 
traces of fire^ having been killed by a violent 
shock ; their clothes are torn to pieces, they are 
themselves hurled to some distance, and the part of 
the body which was struck is perforated with many 
holes ; large stones are shattered, and the effects of 
its violence are often discoverable on the ground 
where it strikes. 

All these effects are presented, only in a less de- 
gree, by electricity. When its force is increased 
by means of water, the electric spark communi- 
cates a powerful shock ; compact bodies are perfo- 
rated, small birds and animals are killed, and each 
discharge b accompanied with a report. The fire 
streaming with a hissing noise from the points of 
electrified bodies, is also observable ith thunder- 
storms. With respect to velocity, Ifghtning and 
the electric fluid are exactly alike. If," during 
a storm, you suspend a sword or a chain by 
silken cords in the open air, the^e bodies become 
electrified ; if you hold your finger near them they 
discharge sparks, -whose strength depends upon the 
Violence and distance of the storm. In a word> all 
the effects that are produced by electricity take 
place during a thunder-storm in a body not electri- 
fied, if supported by a matter that is a non-con- 
ductor. 

These experiments prove beyond the posabi}^ity 
of doubt, that the air in a thunderstorm is highly 
electrified, and that thunder and lightning '^ 
merely the effects of a strong electric fluid. 

Thus this natural phenomen<Mi is divested of all 
that appeared marvellous and ominous^ as we be* 
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come more familiar with the laws of Nature. Every 
person ought, therefore, to possess a general know- 
ledge of the first principles of natural philosophy. 
The superstition and terror which are so often min^ 
glcd with our conteraplations of natural phenomena^ 
would soon he banished from our minds, if every 
one would take the pains, either to investigate him- 
self the operations of Nature, or to obtain instruc- 
tion from those who have studied the subject. , Let 
us then employ the information we have acquired' 
relative to the origin of thunder-storms, to banish 
from our minds that irrational terror whiclr is so apt 
to overpower us on such occasions, and let us look 
up with serenity and confidience to that God, whd 
performetb such wonderful things upon the earth* 
For though we may be able to account for the phe- 
nomena of thunder, on the just and invariable prin* 
ciples of Nature, still this phenomenoa is not the 
ien remapkafole. On the contrary, many cireuni* 
ttanc^s by which it is attended are too intricate fot 
tlie comprehension even of the most enlarged and 
coHghtened mind. Let us be content with know- 
tng that the nature of the air and of the whole at- 
inoiphere creates a necessity for this phenomenon^, 
that the hand of Providence renders these storms 
conducive to the fertility of the earth, and that for 
them also it behoves us to pay to our Maker a tri- 
l}ute of gratitude and adoration. 



JUNE «7. 

HBBRIKGI. 

About this time the herring fishery on the coasts 
of England and Scotland commences. By meam 
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of it we shall soon receive such an abundance of 
these fish as to supply both the rich and the poor with 
food during great part of the year. Let us now 
proceed t9 a review of the most remarkable circum- 
stances in their natural history. 

Innumerable multitudes of herrings reside in the 
Frozen Ocean, about the north pole. At certain 
seasons they quit this general rendezvous, and pro- 
ceed to the coasts of England and Holland. The 
cause of these migrations has not yet been ascer- 
tained. Some conjecture that they are occasioned 
by the whales, and other large fish of the Frozen 
Ocean, to whose ravages and persecutions the her- 
rings are continually exposed : others ascribe their 
tedious peregrinations to their prodigious fecun- 
dity, and contend that the want of ix>om obliges 
them to send out numerous colonies, from beneath 
the polar ice, in order that those which remain be- 
hind may have sufficient food for their support* 
To these causes ought probably to be added the 
desire of propagating their species, and a particu- 
lar instinct which impels them to repair to placet 
•most favorable for that purpose, and for the rearing 
of their young. It is, doubtless, for this reason^ 
that the most numerous shoal of herrings departs 
early in the year from the north. As early as the 
month of March the western division of their im- 
mense army reaches the coast of Iceland. The 
herrings are at that season so abundant near this 
island, that the sailors bring up great numbers of 
them in the bucket which is used for wetting the 
sails. The eastern wing advances through the 
North Sea in two columns. One of these turning 
toward the North Cape, descends along the Nor- 
wegian, coast, passing through the Sound into the 
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Baltic ; while a detachment, separating from it at 
the northernmost point of Jutland, penetrates into 
the Zoyder Sea« The second and most numerous 
column of the eastern division steers its course west- 
-ward, and repairs to the Orkney Islands, where 
the Dutch await its arrival. About the eighth of 
June^ the whole surrounding sea teems with her- 
rings. They then proceed toward Scotland and 
England, and £11 all the creeks and bays with their 
spawn. Some writers have conjectured that, on 
leaving the English coast, they return to their na- 
tive northern deeps ; at least, no traces of them are 
afterwards to be found, and it is not known what 
becomes of them.* 

The prodigious numbers of these fishes are truly 
astonishing. The roe of a single female herring 
contains the germs of at least ten thousand others, 
which she deposits on the British coasts. PVom this 
extraordinary fecundity, it is probable that the 
Dutch alone catch annually at least two hundred 
millions of herrings, which afford employment and 
subsistence to an amazing number of people, and 
add more than two millions of dollars to the reve- 
nues of the state. 

Let us adore our almighty and benevolent Cre- 
ator, by whose wise direction these fishes are con- 
ducted into the nets and hands of men. In what^ 
manifold ways doth he provide for their subsistence ! 



* As most of the purchasers of this work probably pos* 
sess the version of St. Pierre's Studies of Nature, by the 
same translator, they are referred to the notes subjoined to 
the Sixth Study, in the first volume of that performance, 
for many interesting facts and observations relative to the 
migration and fishery of herrings. T. 
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Every sea, every lake, and every^met poui^ fortli^ 
its tribute toward the nourishment of mwi. 

How the widely extended ocean i« thronged with 
inhabitants, great and small I Here the monarch 
of the deep sports in itu expanse; there, amid the 
tempestuous billows, the vessels pursue their course, 
conducted and preserved by the hand of the Most 
High. On thee, O Lord, " wait the eyes of all** 
creatures on the earth, in the seai, and in the air ; 
** and thou givest them their meat in due season ; 
thou opencst thy hand, and satisfiest the desire oif 
every living thing." P*. cxlv. 16, 17. 

For our support also, O most bountiful Father^ 
hast thou created the hosts with which the ocean 
is peopled. For us the herrings perform their 
distant voyages ; through them thou bestowest on 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor, a 
cheap ind wholesome nourishment. With grati- 
tude we accept this boon at thy hands/, and when- 
ever we enjoy this blessing, we will think of thee 
and praise thy name for having formed this portion: 
of thy creatures. 



JUNE «8. 

' ECtlPSES OP THE SUN AJUD UOOK* 

It is a disgrace to this enlightened, age, that not 
only the vulgar, but even persons who are included 
in what are called the higher classes, should be so 
grossly ignorant with respect to these phenoipena 
of Nature. To this cause nnist be ascribed the 
superstitious notions which prevail' concerning 
eclipses of the sun and moon. If people would give 
themselves the trouble to enquire into the nature 
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^nd causes of these phepomeDa, they would per- 
ceive the folly of coverlDg welU' during an ecljpsQ, 
-lest the waters should be inifected ; add of manv- 
• other superstitious practices, whi^h ^re melahcholv' 
instances of ignorancij and irreligion. Let us, theo, 
seek to inake ourselves^ acquainted with the nature 
of eclipses, the phenoine;ia of which are liighly 
deserving of our attention, and may excite us to 
glorify our great Creat9r. 

An eclipse of the sun is a perfectly natural oq- 
' cvrrence^ It i^ caused by tbe shadow qf the ipoofi 
' projeCted-tipon the earth. But this can only iak^e 
place when the moon, which is on opaque Body, 
interrenes in a direct, ir nearly a direct line Jije** 
tween the sun and our planet. In this case the 
moon intercepts <: it her a part or the whole of tlie 
sun's dt^ from our vie^ ; the one is called a partial, 
and the other a total eclipse. A solar eclipse, 
therefore, is' merely that darkn^^s occasioned l^y 
the interposition of the moon between us and the 
sun, whose -rays, so far from being extinguished, 
are only prevented from reaching us by the inter- 
vening body, ^ence/the r/eason why an eclipse 
• ciknhot be visible in evei-y partof the globe, is pv 
fectly obvious ; fdr an eclipse of the. sun could not 
appear of equar extent, or be visible at one and the 
'same time to'''a'whole hemisphere, unless his light 
vifere actually extinguished. On the contrary, an 
eclipse is greater. in one place than another, and in 
many regions it cannot be perceived atall. 

Not only dges the'moOn djarken the earth, but 

' the earth also casts its shadow on the moon, so as 

•to intercept the light of the sun, either entirely or 

partially. This phenbmenoh is called an eclipse of 

the moon. It can only occur when the moon is on 

VOL. 11.— MO. 13. 2 a 
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'one side of the earth, and the sun on the other, con- 
sequently when the moon is at the full. As the 
%noon is actually darkened by the earth's shadow, 
this eclipse must be perceptible at one and the 
'same time from every part of the hembphere of the 
earth. 

The reader will doubtless enquire : " Of what 
use are eclipses of the sun and moon ?" If we mea- 
sure the utility of natural things merely by their 
sensible benefits, these phenomena are productive 
of very important advantages. By means of these 
eclipses we can ascertain the real position, bearings, 
and distances of towns and countries. By the ob- 
servation of these phenomena alone we are enabled 
to draw the roost accurate map of the remotest re- 
gions of the globe. They also tend to confirm and 
correct our calculations of time, and afford the 
mariner a medium of ascertaining the longitude 
with the greatest exactness. Insignificant as these 
advantages may appear, they are, nevertheless, of 
such importance as to contribute materially to the 
' happiness of mankind. 

Whenever I behold an eclipse of the sun or moon, 
I cannot help thinking of the events which shall 
mark the last day of the world. I figure to myself 
the consternation that will ensue, when the moon 
shall be darkened, and the sun shall suddenly set 
in night, when " the heavens shall pass away with 
a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fer- 
vent heat.*' (Second £p. (ff Peter, iii. 10.) O how 
ardently I then desire to enjoy the felicity of being 
admitted an inhabitant of that better world, which 
•hall have no occasion either for sun or moon.. 



' 
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JUNE 29. 

THE 9TA&K OF CORN. 

You observe, reader, how the corn grows higher. 
from day to day, and how the tender plants gradu* 
ally advance toward maturity^ in order to furnish, 
us^ in a few weeks, with that nourishing aliment, 
bread. Look at a field of wheat or rye, consider 
the millions of grains growing in this single fieldi 
and contemplate the infinite wisdom of that econo* 
xny, by which God hath supplied us with such 
abundance. What numerous preparations were 
necessary to procure us this indispensable article of 
food ! How many progressive changes were reqjai- 
tite in Nature before the ear of corn could attain its 
perfect growth ! Behold it now developed, in or- 
der to contribute with its produce toward your fu- 
ture subsistence. It now invites us to contemplate 
its structure; let us, then, reader, examine it with 
attention. 

When a grain of corn has been some time depo- 
sited in the earth, it at length shoots forth a stalk. 
This rises perpendicularly and by slow degrees, to^ 
favor the ripening of the grain. Its height, which 
is from four to five feet, is designed to answer a^ 
very wise end. It prevents the grain "from being, 
injured and rotted by the exhalations of thie earth,' 
and at the same time contributes b the depuration 
of the juices conveyed to it from the root. Tht* 
round figure of the stalk also tends to promote thi/ 
process; for, in consequence of this conformation,, 
the heat strikes with equal force upon every part of 
the stem. But how is it possible that so delicate a 
ttalJc can keep itself erect, or support a Compstra- 
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tively ponderous ear, without being broken by every 
breeze ? The Creator hath provided against thi» 
accident in the. structure of the stem. He hath 
furnished it with four strong knots, which, though 
they support It like crajnps, yet take away nothing, 
from its flexibility. The very structure of these 
knots manifests an extraordinary degree of wifid9m. 
Lite a fine sieve, they are full of very delicate 
pores, through which the sap can pass, and the. 
heat of the sun can penetrate. The latter attenu- 
ates the juices which are there collected, puriJiei 
them, and causes the whole \o fiitre tHrongh at 
once. The slenderness of the stalk coniribiites to 
its safety, when it is bent down by the violence 
of storms and heavy showers. Were it stronger 
and more solid, it might perhaps bid deHance to, 
every attack, but would it afterwards be fit for the 
purposes to which straw is applied? 

Beside the principal stem, grow several smaller 
slioots, provided with ' leaves, which, collecting 
th^ rain and dew, supply the plant with the juices 
necessary for its support. The ear, the most im- 
ortant p'art of the plant, is now gradually formed. 
To protect it from all accidents and dangers which 
rnight cut otF in their birth the infant progeny of 
file soil, the two upper leaves of the stem are close- 
ly joined and united, in order to preserve the ear 
^ith the greatest care, and also to supply it with 
alimentary juices. But no sooner has the stem at- 
tained its perfect growth, so as to be capable of 
supplying the ear with the necessary Juices, than 
these leaves gradually wither, that tney may nei- 
ther deprive the grain of any portion of its nourish- 
nient, nor the root hraye to snpport any thing which 
is useless. When this scaffold fs removed, the jfa« 
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brie appears in all its beauty. The stem, dec<>- 
rated with its crown, waves gracefully in the 
breeze, and the beards serve both for an or- 
nament, and a defence against the depredations 
of the birds. The_corn, refreshed with gentle 
showers, blossoms in due time, inspires the hus- 
bandman with the most pleasing hopes, gradually 
assumes a golden hue, and at length, bowing its 
head under the weight of its own fecundity, it falls 
beneath the sickle, and replenishes his barns. 

What wonders of wisdom and omnipotence are 
displayed in the stnicture of a single stalk of wheat ! 
And how apt are we to overlook these miracles, 
because they are daily exposed to our view ! What 
can we expect the Creator to do more, if we shut 
our eyes against these demonstrations of his glory ? 
, Obdurate, ungrateful mortal, let thy heart expand 
with the soft emotions of gratitude and joy ! As 
long as thou canst contemplate a corn-field with in- 
difference, thou art not worthy of that food which it 
pours forth upon thee in such pro fusion. Come, learn 
to think rationally ; learn t(^ taste that delight which 
lie enjoys who can discover traces of the Creator in 
every work of his hands. Then, and not till then^ 
wilt thou raise thyself above the level of the brute^ 
and approach the felicity of the just made perfect* 
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This is a class of insects- found in astonishing 
numbers on the tops and leaves of plants, which 
are often entirely covered with them. Its varieties 
are not less numerous than the species of the j^lants 

2a3 
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themselves. Naturalists have made sucfi curious 
drtcoverres relative to these irtsects, as't6 Entitle them 
to our particular attention. They differ, In tlic first 
place, from ail other classes of livitfg creattires, iti 
this circumstance, thiat they not 6nly lay eggs, but 
also bring forth their young alive ; for aS long a'k 
'the fine weather continues, the yoUng ones issue 
from the parent insect alive, becJiu^ they can theft 
find sufficient nourishment on the plants. Abouft 
the middle of autumn they lay eggs, which, how'- 
ever, are not hatched till the ensuing spring, other- 
wise the new-born insects would perish fbr want of 
food. Precisely at the time when the female aphi- 
des commence laying, the males begin to malde 
their appearance; whence it Is inferred, that previ- 
ously they were not in existence. This conjectufe 
Las been fully confirmed and placed beyond all 
doubt, by the experiments that have been fnade 
with these insects. Take one at the instant of its 
birth, and enclose it in a glass by itself. As Soon 
as ithas acquired a certain growth, it begins to pro- 
duce young ones, and in a few days is sUil'otinded 
^ith a numerous progeny. If the experiment be 
repeated upon one of these young ones, and conti- 
nued for sevei;al generations, the result "wlill stttl be 
the same, and' will convince you that these insects 
engender of theinsebres, without copulation. Ano- 
ther singularity in these animalculae is worthy of 
notice. In some species of insects the males have 
wings, but the feih^les h&Ve none. Ainong th* 
aphides th^e are bo^h males and females with and 
without wings; and the former are so small in'pro- 
porlion to the latter, that they walk about iippa 
them* as a fly does upon a fniit.* 



• t^« ^ %0 ^A ^«d* 



, * liMiusus ht^ enui^i^tcii thirty-three spe<;ie» cf t^ 
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This remarkable specimen of what yire may justly 
denominate fhesiiigularrties of Natur6> which dIP* 
fers so widely from her ordinary fiites, ahd is fttw 
"vertheless adapted to 'the accompli'shttferil 6f th'fc 
Visest ends, naturally suggests this c(ilestioa ■ 

What could induce the Creator tb dfeviate sonietimeR 
from the ordinary track, and lo produce pTifcno- 
mena 9o strange and uncommon in (he empire oif 
Naturie? In order to give a satisfactory an s^eMo 
this question, we ought'to be capable of i^iribfacing 
in one comprehensive view, thfe infinite multitude 
cff created objects, to overlook the 'bbundltf&s em** 

-«phi9« bat later observers have been able to distinguish 
more tban double that number. It is impossibte to say to 
What ettent they tna^ b'ti mnltiplifed, as the ismt pfont h 
'itmt^fimes found to ivpp6rt Hro or thrtf e differMir idVts <Mf 
ftphis. Tbe experimenta allnded to by, the -author wer» 
niajde by M. Bouuet, who ooiitinoed theiQ> to the fifth or 
sixth generation. It was suagested to hiia by an enlight- 
ened friend^ that one copuiatidn might pe^hUds serVe for 
'several iacce^f^ive getienttiOns; find M. Bontwt then coii>^ 
ceivcd that he had not gortfe far enough in hiainvfestigktipii^ 
-He conioienced his experiments anew, rearing aolititty 
.aphidea lo the tenth generation. The results of these ob^ 
servatious were^ that among the aphides there is an ' olivibaf 
Mistinctiun, of sexes". Which certainly copnhtfe ; that the 
'males are prbddcied Oilly hi the tenth generation, and'dre 
but te«r in number ; thiltthdBe/soonarrivittgattheir.>gtowtb» 
• fecundate the females ; that the Tirtue of this eopulation it 
Jransraitted through ten. generations, allofwhicb, except- 
ing the first, from the fecundated eggs are produced ovi»- 
~|)arous ; and that all the. individuals afe females, except 
'those of the last generation, among whbm, as it baa been 
already observed, some males make their appearaitct, ta 
. lay the foundation of a fresh series. The increase oftheae 
insects is so great iu summer, that they would frequently 
destroy all vegetation, had they not many «nemi6s to check 
^«ir depredatiotti. T. 
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pire of Nature, to distinguish its multifarious parts 
and tbefr wonderful concatetiation, that vre might 
judge in what degree any particular circumstance 
is conformable or irreconcileable with the general 
plan. But as this profound knowledge of Nature is 
denied to our limited apprehension, let us be con- 
tent with a few reasons which may in some degree 
tend to elucidate this subject. 

Firstly, by these singularities God manifests hit 
tupreme dominion over all Nature. He was the 
universal legislator, who prescribed to every ob- 
ject the laws which it is obliged implicitly to 
obey. He alone possesses the power of suspending 
these laws, and of making exceptions to them 
wherever he pleases. In the second place, we find 
throughout all Nature an infinite variety, which 
afifords us mainifold sources of amusement, and in- 
cessant occasion to admire the majesty of our Cre- 
ator. Now it is easy to conceive how much this 
variety must be increased by all deviations from 
general rules, and consequently how much the de- 
light of the observer, as well as his admiration of 
the great Author of Nature, is augmented. Third- 
ly, experience teaches us how easily we become ac- 
customed to objects which daily jiresent themselves 
to our view, and howr indifferent we grow to oft- 
repeated impressions. The most magnificent spec- 
tacle in Nature ceases to interest us when we be- 
come accustomed to it. Every singularity, every 
extraordinary phenomenon, is therefore a new in- 
centive to contemplate the works of the Almighty, 
and tends to rouse us from the slumber of apatliy 
and inattention. Fourthly and lastly, the singu- 
larities of the physical world teach us, that, so far 
from deranging the perfection of the whole, thej 
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ire Adni\rsLb\f afdapt^d tb ih^ gtnetH p\itn, and 
liave been introduced by th^ Creator for thfe Visesf 
tfnds ; fhat th^ sih^ukrities of the nigral Worlds 
^nd tHe e^^traortlfnary VFciSsittlde« iii th6 fortunes 
of mfeii, areaHo*imddr the direction of art all-Wise 
Belhg, f^ho ^V^rrisi all things iri such A manner ai 
to reti6ih»d tb iht ^V^i'tiat glorjr of his hame. 

HYMN 

OK van iVIfDOU or TBII DEXTti 

O 0»tt, lofe tthj^t of my ^J-afe^i ^ ^m ^(Ibflfy 
tii^b itHhm^ c^a^iig ! Vfho c^A b^ Ifkeii^d dtita 
tlleei O Md^ High, Who ai^t th^ (bftnt^tn of know^ 
kdgey #iWdih, and !h\e!!igfencfe ! Lt*t hiy rtihrf 
be coHtiftuHHy bcrcti^ied ih cohteifiplatihg thtt Sa- 
gacity which is dispfcy^d in thy x^orks, and let ttltf 
join thte &t)g€lit; hosts in chanting thy praise ? 

WhitHersbevef I turn my e^es, I discover niithlAg 
but harmony' and beauty; What splendor ! What 
magnificence I The Eternal createth, the Eternal 
prcserveth, thte Eternal biesseth. His hand hath 
reared th* stupendous fabric of the universe, lit 
o rder to difTusti over it the emanatkms of hi's beue- 
£cence. " " 

In the illimitable expanse of heaven thou hast 
luspended the constellations of night, and thi^ flam- 
iog orb of day> the inexhaustfble source of heat 
and light. Thy band alone sustains and guidei 
them through the regions of boundless space. 

Who preserves the equilibrium of those stupen* 
dous bodies>? Who cauBeth oor glob^ to float in 
an ocean of light? What hand attempereth the 
solar rays with such wisdom, that^-so far frpm 
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being pernicious, they are beneficial; that they 
cheer, without consuming us ? ^ - 

Who commandeth the air, the principle of life 
and motion, to surround our globe ? The vapors 
collect ; they are transformed into dew and raib» 
into fecundity and blessings .for men and brutes. 
Who hath so constituted the atmosphere as to en- 
gender lightning, to disperse the winds, to convey 
sounds to the organ of hearing, to sustain the light 
bird, to enable the fish to swim, and to render our 
Toices capable of celebrating the pr&ises of the 
Most High? 

Who separated the earth from the ocean by 
"which it was covered, and who hath divided Ihe 
paters, in order to render it fertile ? Who collect- 
eth them ; who restraineth them within their pre- 
scribed limits ; whd saith to the waves : Thjus far 
thall ye come, and no farther? 

Who supporteth the earth; who plantetb. the 
ibrests, and covereth them with verdnre? Who 
causeth corn and the vine to grow ; who hathTeared 
the mountains ; ^ho hath excavated the abysses 
vrhich emit torrents of fire; who hath deposited 
inarble and metals in the bosom of the earth ? 

H'is thy wisdom, O Lord, that sustains, enrich- 
es, embellishes, and blesses this world, the abode 
of such multifarious species of beings ! My praises 
shall incessantly ascend to thee; while I havo 
life I will bless thee, and let all that breathes ador^ 
thy infinite intelligence ! 
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Addison, reflections on the hatching of cbickerf, 105^ 
note. 

Agricalture and Gardenings pleasures derived from the 
occQpatioDs of, lt4. 

Air, indbpensable necessitjr of, 1^4 ; recapitalation of (h«. 
advantages it affords, 26. 

Animals; on the abuse of them, 3 ; cannot exist without 
aiT« 24 ; abundance of aliments provided for them, 49; 
they have recerved from the Creator sach organs and in-* 
stincts as are adapted to their several destinations, 65 ; 
they ought to excite roan to glorify God, 77 ; arrange- 
ment of Nature for their nourishment. 111 ; of their sen- 
. ses, 114 ; fecundity of certain species, 136 , of their hia- 
guage, 141 ; of the disproportion between certain spe-^ 

• cies, 146 ; extreme minuteness of some of them, ibid ; 
utility of venomous ones, 193; their multitude, 198; 
calculation of the number of specie* on the earth, 199; 
-wisdom conspicuous in their organisation! 219. 

Attraction, observations on, 153; the motions of thehea* 
▼enly bodies governed by it, 154. 

Bees, their industry, 107; distribution of their labors, 108-9; 
their harmony and patriotism, 16% ; lesson taught by 

• them to man, 163; their mode of life and labors, 226 ; 
metamorphoses which the^' undergo, 227 ; their manner 
of collectmg honey and wax, ibid., « 

Birds, of their generation, 34 ; progresfiye view of incuba- 
tion, 34,35; of their migrations, 70; cheerfuhiess of 
their notes in spring, 139. 

Blossomsof trees, their beauty, 86; variety of their colors 
and properties, 88; compared with the beauty of youths 
89. 

Body* human, of its interna] parts, 850. 

3rainj situation of the, t53. 



IMJDBX. 

• 

Caterpillars, description of them, 258 ; their eonformatioa, 
ibid ; their metamorphoses, 259 ; their utility, tW, 

Cherries, their refreshing properties in summer, 216. 

Chickens, process of hatching them described, 105. 

Com« manner of its growth desc^ibpd, 21 ; its germination 
compared to the resurrection QOhie body, 22. 

Countenance, human, of the varier^ observable in its fea- 
tures, 63 ; bk4 eonseqnences that would result from their 
uniformity, 64. 

Created objects, of their mutual relations, 54. 

Pew, its. important ben^ts^ 225 ; called, by ejdudationi 

firo^ the earth, 224. • 
Diaphrasm, its ^se, 2.55. 
^g, remarks on the language of the/ 142 ; anecdote of 

one, relied by Leibp.it^ ibid^ note. 

Ear, hum^, remarkalife structure of the, 14 ; it;p lntern«il 
^ parts, l.^i," * , ' 
• Earth, the-, of its motion; 6 ; it moves round the snn^ 1 ; 

period of its revolution, 8 ; roa^tude lind multitude of 

the created objects upon it, 145. 
'Eclipses of the sun and moon^ explanation of their causes* 

-{Electricity, its phenomena, S.'i^. 

rElm^tree, observations on its astonishing multiplicatioi^ 
• IS.'J. . , 

Eye, human, description of the, 96 ; general observations 
dnthe eyes' of aMmals, 11^, 117; th.eir yar\ous modifi* 
qations^ 147, 118. ' ^ 

Feeling, sense of, described^ 1 14« 
]?iraijtment, its immensity, 2p'i. 
' Flower-buds, reflections on them, 106. 
Flowers, their regular succession in;^pfing9 119 ; adran* 

tages of thU arrangement, 120 ; their diversity* 190 ; 

their smell, 196; d^^scriptiun of th^ 4i^erent parti, 

250, 231. 
Forests, .of their .utility, 73 ; ,^^ai)^;of ,t)ifir .app^ansnce, 
' ^ ibid ; their fruits, 74 ; perpetiyii«4 1^ l^MBne i»ichout 

^he aid of m,apr j)^d« 

^lobe, of Che magnitude of the, 52'; number of its iiiha* 
bitaats, 55 j its |te|rj>«tu4^^?f[4HtiMi# M»d.VMMt(iqaj» 420, 
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God, proofs of his goodness dedikced from the vorksof the 
creation, 49 ; his oniversal care of his creatures, 65 ; ex- 
hortation to seek him in the works of Nature, 98. 

Grass, reflections on, 199 ; calculation of the number of 
blades in a meadow, 1t9, 130; it grows without culture* 
130; its color, 131. 

Hamster, description of the manners and habits of that 
animal, 232. 

Hearing, descripti>n of the process of, 16; reflections on 
the want of that faculty, 17 ; general observations on 
this seme in animals, 116. 

Heart, human, its structure, 250. 

Heavens, reflections occasioned by a survey of them, 138. 

Hen, maternal affection of the, 'f 9 ; of her language, 140, 
141. 

Herrings, their migration.% 861-2; their prodigious num- 
bers, 863. 

Hymn for the beginning of April, 1 ; of thanksgiving for 
the works of the creation, 80 ; ot praise and thanksgiv- 
ing, 170 ; of thanksgiving for the works of Nature, 233 ; 
on the wisdom of the Deity, 273. 

Japan, extraordinary kind of tree growing there, 806. 

Leaves^ an ornament to trees, 176 ; their curious texture, 
177 ; they are the medium through which nutrition is 
carried on, ibid ; their perspiration and absorption, 1 78 ; 
advantages resulting from those properties to the inha- 
bitants of the earth, ibid, note ; other remarkable quali- 
ties of leaves, 179. 

Leibnitz, anecdote of a dog related by him, 142, note. 

Light, its blessings, 50. 

Lightuing, its resemblance to the electric fluid, 259. 

Loadstone, reflections on the, 218. ~ 

Lungs, . description of them, 46, 47 ; their structure and 
uses, SM, 

Magnet, reflections on the, 212; its polarity, 213 ; its de- 
clination, and other singular phenomena, 813, 214. 

Man, enjoys in an extraordinary degree the care of Provi* 
donee, 65 ; his complaints against the laws of Nature an- 
swered, 155 ; his habitual ingratitude towards the Cre- 
ator, 159 ; various means by which Nature contributea 
to his well-being, 810. 

Matter, perpetual duration of, 41. 
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%tcTcnry, the nearest planet to the sail, 84. 
Heseiitery» description of the, ^1, 25S. 
Milky-way, the, described. 18. 
Moon, her situation and substance, 84. 
J^Iurning, beauty and magnificence of the spectacle^ which 
it presents, 9.5. ^ 

Hf usclcs of the human body, their number and use, ?54. 

Nature, of the bonnclless riches of, 9 ; multitude of animals 
which she supports, iO^; pleasures derired from the con- 
templation of her works, 75 ; her renovated aspect in 
spring, 99 ; vindication of her- laws, 155 ; superiority of 
her works to those of art, 114 ; of the various means by 
which she contributes to the well-being of man» 210. 

Nerves of the human body, their conformation and uses, 
2.'>4 ; their extreme minuteness, ibid, note. 

Nightingale, exquisite song of that bird, 244 ; moral re* 
Sections excited by it, 245 ; wisdom of its organisation, 
246. 

Nose, of its structure, and the manner in which it receives 
the impression of smells, 197. 

Nostoch, an extraordinary vegetable production, described, 
2<n. 

Pajey, Dr. his opinion concerning the use of the spleen^ 
857, note; his description of the intestinal canal and the 
mesentery, «52. 

I'lants, reflections on their seeds, 20 ; they cannot exist 
without air, 25; they require various kinds of soil, 27; 
on their propagation by seed, 60; by grafts, cuttings, 
and roots, 61 ; concurrence of causes necessary for their 
propagation atid preservation; 61, 62 ; their regular sue- 
.cession, 69 ; their fecundity, 135 ; they are more pro- 
lific than animals, 1S6; changes which take place m 
them in spring, 138 ; of their prodigious number, 164 ; 
their adaptation to certain peculiar situations 165; ampl« 
provision of those pcissessing nutritive or medicinal quali- 
ties, 166 ; utility of poisonous ones, 193 ; of their exter* 
ual parts, 229. 

Rain, of the benefits conferred by it, 43. 

Reaamur, M. his experiments to convert the powder of 

fiuwers into wax, 228, no^e. 
Repose, necessity of it at night, 30 ; folly of those wh# 

deny themselves the necessary portion of it, 31« 
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Kespifation^ observations on it, 46 ; deseription of the or^ 
gans which perform this function, 46, 47 ; Xreqcency of 
it, 48. ' . 

Ketioa of the ey^ described^ 97. 

Rivers/ their utility, 187. 

Saint Pierre, M. de, his observation of the number of in- * 
sects that visited a sCrawberry-ptant, IIS, note^ 

Seeds of plants, reflections on, 'iO ; manner in which/thej 
grow, 21; .their germination, 100. 

Senses, provision made by God for their gratification, 50, 
51. . 

Sexes, of the proportion between them, 55. 

Sky, of the azure color of the, 3^ ; this appearance occa- 
sioned by the minute particles with which the atmosphere 
is filled, 'i3 ; its beauty and majesty in a serene day/S4. 

Smell, sense of, described, 115, 116; manner in which 
odorous effluvia act upon its organs, 197. 

Soil, of the, varieties of, !S27*; comparison between them and 
the different dispositions of men, 28. 

Somerville, lines by him descriptive of the blood-honnd^ 
143,' note. 

Song of praise to {he Creator, 172. 

Soul, human, of the boundless desires Implanted in it, 183. 

Spring, rhapsody on its charms, 83 ; renovated aspect of 
Nature in that season, 99 ; its beauties, 138 ; an emblem 
of the uncertainty of life, 1 18 ; emblematical of the re- 
surrection of the body, 151 ; of the sins to which man it 
most addicted in that season, 159. 

Spleen, description of the, 251. 

Stars, 6xed, probability of their being so mafty worlds^ 
168 ; of their various magnitudes, 204. 

Summer, phenomena attending the commencement of that 
season, 241 ; pleasures which it offers to the senses, 247. 

Sun, of his position, 39 ; power and effects of his heat, 40 ; 
genial influence of his heat, .51 ; his importance in the 
system of the universe, 83; extent of his empire, 85; 
his vivifying power, 180. 

Sun-rise, beauty and magnificence of the spectacle it af- 
fords, 12, 

Taste, sense of, described, ll5; correction of a Tolgar 

error respecting it, ibid, note. 
Thunder and lightning, origin of, 259. 
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Tobacco-plantf enlcnlation of the produce of one for fear 

^ears» 153. 
Trachea, description of the, 253. 
TruflBe, extraordioary oircuinstances attending it» ▼eget»- 

tion,207. 
Tulip, beauty of the, l27; moral refiectioiu drawn firoik 

that flower, 128. 
Tympanum of the ear; description of, 1^ 

Universe, of the system of the, 83. 

Vegetable kingdom, certain singularities in it, 205b 
Venns, her situation in the solar systen, 81.- 
Vessels of the human body, tS54. 
Vesta, a new planet, discovered, 85, note. 
Vision, descripticm of the organs of, 96. ' 

Water, of the component parts of that element, 5^ ; fb« 
reign substances contained in it, 58 ; its continnal mo^ 
tion, 90. « 

Weather, prognostics of it, 37, 

Worlds, plurality of, 167. 

"Soophytes, description of, 121 ; their manner of propags^ 
tion ; 122 3 ' their remarkable properties, ibid. 
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